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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

This  book  is  formed  of  fragments  broken  off  here  and  there 
from  a  few  of  the  letters  in  a  large  sequence  written  very 
long  ago.  Parts  of  it  contain  matter  of  permanent  interest. 
Readers  are  advised  to  pass  over  the  earlier  pages,  regard- 
ing these  as  merely  the  entrance  into  the  intercourse  after- 
wards reached — unless,  indeed,  anyone  may  feel  disposed  to 
linger  a  moment  to  join  with  the  septuagenarian  Editor  in  a 
smile  at  the  young  Professor's  enthusiastic  expectations  of 
his  pupil's  future  in  literature,  expectations  destined — such 
is  the  irony  of  history — never  to  be  fulfilled. 

And  yet  {Jedocb),  if  E.  D.  himself  wrought  good  and 
honest  work  in  literature  and  in  life,  all  through,  up  to  the 
ending  of  his  three  score  years  and  ten — that — which  is  fact 
verifiable — is  enough. 

E.  D.  D. 

March   19 14 
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FRAGMENTS 
FROM  OLD  LETTERS 

Examination  Hall,  T.C.D. 
May  1st,  1869 

Believe,  first  of  all,  that  you  have  given  me  an  unusual 
pleasure  in  letting  me  think  I  can  be  in  any  way  helpful  to 
you;  secondly,  that  I  shall  say  nothing  "complimentary." 

As  to  competency  for  writing  well  in  magazines  or  other- 
wise, you  know  how  slight  were  my  opportunities  for  forming 
an  opinion.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  did  form  itself  decidedly. 
What  you  wrote  for  me  at  Alexandra  College  seemed  to  me 
not  "clever,"  but  what  is  so  much  better:  just  and  true. 
One  may  speak  of  such  a  thing  freely:  what  is  "clever" 
seems  to  belong  to  an  individual,  to  have  no  root  outside  the 
individual,  and  in  the  world  of  real  things  ;  but  what  is  just 
and  true  or  beautiful  is  so  little  personal,  gets  so  much  away 
from  the  individual  and  into  nature  that  one  cannot  be  praised 
for  it — only  if  it  is  good — it  is  good,  and  you  may  say  so 
freely.  Your  little  essay  made  me  believe  you  could  do  such 
things,  better  than  "  clever." 

\_Here  folloived  a  couple  of  pages  of  practical  advice  and 
information  about  subjects  acceptable  for  magazines — rates 
of  payment  and  the  like.~\ 

I  have  now,  if  I  have  not  helped  you,  at  least  exhausted 
all  I  have  to  tell.  Only  let  me  add,  if  you  write,  and  as  you 
go  on  writing,  feel  a  calling  and  election  growing  sure,  don't 
mind   the  opinion  of   any  editor  of   anything,  and   if  he  is 

A  1 
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unfavourable,  do  something  larger  on  your  own  account. 
I  say  if  your  calling  is  made  sure  ;  about  which  I  know 
nothing  and  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be  so.  Two  things 
more  suggested  by  your  letter  I  want  to  say.  First,  that  it 
gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  think  you  cared  for  my  Alexandra 
Lectures. 

The  last  thing  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  think  you  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  the  education  of  men.  I  am  at  this  moment 
examining  some  men  who  will  be  getting  their  B.  A.  degree  with 
honours  in  a  few  months,  and  not  a  great  deal  seems  as  yet  to 
have  been  educed  from  them.  No  one  is  educated  except  by 
oneself.  All  another  can  do  is  to  give  some  stimulus  and 
a  little  guidance.  What  women  have  wanted,  and  men 
possessed  is,  I  think,  chiefly  a  vital  connection  with  the  great 
subjects  of  human  interest  all  their  lives  through — their 
connection  with  religion — on  one  side  (the  unintellectual) — 
and  with  domestic  life — have  alone  been  vital.  Art,  literature, 
science,  history,  philosophy,  social  and  national  life,  have  not 
been  approached  in  an  earnest,  independent,  resolute  way.  In 
consequence  of  which  the  shrillness,  violence,  and  want  of 
balance  in  the  few  exceptional  women  who  felt  their  dis- 
advantageous position  and  tried  to  change  it.  I  hope  we  shall 
see  better  days. 

If  I  can  in  any  way  be  useful  to  you,  do  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  me,  and  if  you  do  anything  which  succeeds  remember 
that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  it.— I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Edward  Dowden. 


6i  Wellington  Road 
May  Tth,  '69 

I  have  read  the  three  papers  you  sent  and  remain  with 
my  former  opinion  confirmed.  The  impression  they  leave 
with  me  is  that  you  may  do  things  of  substantial  value — 
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good  things  for  the  world,  and  that  you  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  able  each  year  to  do  something  better  than  the 
year  before. 

[Various  suggestions  followed  here.'] 

I  must  tell  you  what  will  give  you  pleasure.  Mr  Morley 
of  the  Fortnightly  Revieiu  surprised  me  the  day  before 
yesterday  with  an  assurance  that  my  "Lamennais"  in  the 
June  No.  was  liked,  and  with  an  invitation  to  follow  it  with 
something  else. 

This  article  from  this  week's  Spectator  may  interest  you, 
if  you  have  not  seen  it — deducing  so  different  conclusions 
about  Tennyson's  future  popularity  from  the  same  premises 
as  yours — but  yours  is  the  more  important  truth. 

In  one  way  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  help  you.  If  at 
any  time  you  should  choose  a  subject  which  requires  a 
gathering  together  of  information,  or  looking  into  books 
to  resolve  questions,  etc. — with  the  College  library  at  hand 
it  would  be  easy  for  me,  and  most  pleasant  to  see  what 
straw  could  be  got  for  your  bricks  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  work 
or  busy  idleness  I  enjoy — therefore  you  might  readily  ask  me. 

This  letter  needs  no  answer,  I  ought  to  care  for  the 
success  and  the  good  of  my  best  pupil,  and  I  know  you 
know  that  I  do  care :  which  knowledge  is  so  much  better 
than  thanks  that  it  puts  them  out  of  place  ;  but  if  I  can 
in  any  way  help  you,  will  you  not  ask  me  ?  I  was  quite 
content  to  hear  you  grumble  at  being  a  woman — however, 
I  think  you  will  find  out  that  the  misfortune  is  not  fatal 
to  doing  good  human  (if  not  manly)  work ;  you  know 
literature  is  the  Humanities. 

June  Q^rd,  '69 

We  cannot  be  content  to  let  your  letter  be  unanswered.  .  .  . 
One  thing  is  very  pleasant  and  refreshing   to  me — that  any 
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acquaintance  "we  have  with  one  another  is  of  a  real  kind^ 
resting  on  something  natural  and  vital. 

As  to  the  College  Library — do  what  is  best  for  yourself. 
Trouble,  it  would  be  none  to  me, — time,  I  have  always  some 
to  spare.  Walt  Whitman — the  poet  of  democracy — in  the 
period  of  its  getting  out  of  chaos,  with  the  spirit  of  God 
moving  on  the  face  of  it,  who  is  also,  more  than  anyone,  the 
poet  of  comradeship,  teaches  me  that  no  right  human  being 
can  possibly  give  or  receive  a  burdensome  obligation.  One 
ought  to  be  giving  oneself  away  measurelessly  and  taking 
measurelessly.  And  so  in  a  little  matter  as  well  as  a 
great. 

I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  ignorance  made  me  say  the 
other  evening  the  French  have  no  good  hymns — Mme  Guyon's 
are  at  all  events  noteworthy.  But,  query  ?  whether  the 
greatest  of  modern  hymns  be  not  French,  and  is  called 
♦*  La  Marseillaise  "  ?  If  the  body  of  Christianity  is  not  in  it — 
is  not  the  soul  ? — love  of  the  people — self-abandonment — 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  strenuous  faith  in  spiritual  powers — 
justice,  wrath,  and  mercy  ?  I  cannot  see,  as  so  many  wise 
English  writers  do,  that,  because  Frenchmen  write  "  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity"  with  capital  letters — and  write  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  about  them — therefore  they  are  ab- 
stractions, and  to  be  laughed  at.  My  query  about  "  La  Mar- 
seillaise "  I  do  believe  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  If  the  Church 
is  not  passionate  for  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  the 
spirit  (if  not  the  letter)  of  Christianity  must  go  over  from  the 
Church  to  the  world,  and  as  the  greatest  men  of  science, 
Galileo  and  others — condemned  of  the  Church — were  the 
true  revealers  and  prophets  of  God  in  their  days,  so  the 
songs  that  express  the  ideals  and  highest  emotions  of  the 
people  will  become  the  true  Christian  hymns.  My  faith  is 
that,  in  the  end,  there  will  be  no  world  and  no  Church,  but 
the  two  one — Christ  being,  at  last  in  a  larger  sense,  Very 
God  and  Very  Man — so  that  no  man  shall  say  to  another^. 
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**  know  the  Lord,"  as  they  now  say — "for  all  shall  know 
Him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 

I  have  run  the  double  risk  of  leading  you  to  think  me  one 
of  "ces  affreux  Rouges"  and  a  visionary — yet  I  am  not 
afraid. 

Mrs  Dowden  rejoices  to  know  you  and  wishes  to  be  kindly 
remembered  to  you. — Very  truly  yours,  E.  Dowden. 

Oct.  i-Jth,  1869 

I  write  to  remonstrate  with  you.  You  are  suffering  from 
the  attack  of  dissatisfaction  with  oneself  to  which  everyone, 
I  suppose,  is  liable  after  having  written. 

A  painter  steps  back  and  sees  his  painting  rightly — but 
one  requires  about  six  months'  stepping  back  from  anything 
written. 

I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  what  you  have  written  on 
*'  Hymns"  would  make  an  article  which  others  would  value, 
and  in  time  yourself.  ...  As  to  Walt  Whitman  I  am 
naturally  much  interested,  having  a  short  (lo  pp.)  paper 
on  him  in  the  hands  of  Edr.  of  Macmillan.  My  paper  is 
quite  a  partial  view — considers  him  only  as  the  poet  of 
democracy  and  tries  to  make  as  much  out  of  the  principle  of 
equality  for  him,  as  I  made  for  Tennyson  out  of  "Law," 
and  for  Browning  out  of  "  Impulse,"  in  the  Afternoon 
Lecture.  I  give  no  record  of  the  peculiar  pleasures  or  dis- 
satisfactions which  his  poetry  gives  one — so  the  article  is 
rather  wooden  and  dry. 

BetweenCollegework  and  other  paperson  hand  (on  Marlowe 
and  Quinet),  pledged  for  certain  dates,  I  am  pushed  rather 
too  hard  and  feel  as  if  I  had  misused  the  summer  in  writing 
too  much  and  enjoying  too  little. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  you  liked  my  "  Lamennais" 
better  than  "  Landor,"  other  persons  did  not, — but  1  knew 
it  was  better  and  had  five  times  the  work  at  the  back  of  it 
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that  "  Landor "  had.  Yesterday  at  the  Alexandra  lecture^ 
at  which  in  the  straits  of  extempore  speaking,  I  said  some 
few  things  for  which  I  was  not  fully  responsible,  I  had  the 
unsatisfactory  feeling  that  I  was  seeming  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  the  feminine  (so  to  speak)  and  also  to  the  ascetic 
types  of  Christian  character — say  Keble — and  St  Francis  of 
Assisi.  It  all  comes  from  having  been  a  convert  from 
asceticism — and  converts  are  apt  to  be  over  zealous  for  their 
second  creed,  E.  Dowden. 

November  2Sth,  1 870 

May  I  liberate  my  mind  by  writing  to  you  once  again  ?  I 
heard  that  you  destroyed  what  you  had  written  on  Religious 
Poetry.  Was  it  because  in  the  fatigue  of  spirit  consequent 
upon  writing,  your  self-confidence  drooped,  and  because  you 
felt  a  hatred  of  what  you  had  done  ?  If  so,  I  want  to  say 
that  you  ought  to  be  self-confident  and  strong  ;  you  may 
well,  and  rightly  perhaps,  choose  some  other  life  as  better  and 
more  complete  than  that  of  a  maker  of  thoughts  and  words  ; — 
but  should  you  still  have  any  hankering  after  that  life — throw 
away  doubt  of  yourself  and  learn  to  tolerate  your  own  work. 
If  you  care  to  write  a  good  essay  or  a  good  book, — I  know 
with  absolute  certainty  that  you  have  power  to  write  it. 
And  why  do  you  not  know  this  yourself?  If  you  do  not 
know  it,  I  think  it  must  be  because  you  have  made  too  high 
an  estimate  of  the  general  stature  of  men,  and  accordingly 
do  not  know  exactly  what  your  own  stature  is. 

At  all  events,  do  not  trust  your  tired  and  relapsing  heart — 
but  your  strong  and  advancing  one — and  for  the  sake  of  a 
possible  future  self,  be  willing  to  do  work  that  may  seem 
very  unsatisfactory.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  way  of  leaving 
anything  written  behind  one,  and  pressing  on  to  something 
else  so  good  as  giving  it  over  to  the  printers  to  do  their  will 
with  it. 
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If  you  thought  it  well  to  reproduce  your  essay  on  Religious 
Poetry  it  would  probably  suit  the  Contemporary.  Remember, 
if  you  care  for  it  you  can  give  me  a  share  of  pleasure  worth 
giving  by  letting  me  accompany  or  precede  your  contribution 
with  a  letter. 

If  you  can  think  of  a  subject  likely  to  suit  the  Revieiu, 
don't  be  too  curious  about  its  suiting  yourself,  as  any  subject 
at  all  kindred  to  your  mind,  must,  after  it  has  occupied  you 
for  a  while,  gather  to  itself  much  of  your  nature.  In  any 
case,  believe  in  yourself  and  do  not  lose  your  true  direction, 
whatever  it  be,  through  lack  of  courage  and  patience.  This 
letter — a  shot  in  the  dark — needs  no  answer. 

December  1 870 

I  found  after  our  return  from  the  concert  your  letter  and 
MS.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  you  like  my 
article  on  Whitman.  (I  wish  to  re-write  and  enlarge  it.) 
Whitman  is  writing  new  poems — some,  I  believe,  on  religious 
subjects,  which  seems  as  good  news  as  we  can  have  nowadays. 

Your  essay  on  Browning  is  the  best  thing  I  have  seen  of 
yours.  It  is  the  second-best,  if  not  (and  perhaps  it  is  that) 
the  very  best  thing  I  have  ever  read  on  Browning.  He 
himself  spoke  to  me  very  warmly  of  an  article  by  M.  Milsand 
(not  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  but  in  another  French 
review).  The  English  review  I  am  thinking  of  in  connection 
with  yours — was  in  the  National  Review  several  years  ago. 

I  am  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  that  you  ought  to 
resolve  to  write.  .  .  .  You  do  not  know  what  you  may  be 
ten  years  hence  with  increased  knowledge,  thought,  feeling 
and  the  sympathy  of  many  centering  in  you. 

.  .  .  Literature  and  you  are  the  Duke  and  Lady  of 
Browning's  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust." 

"  Do  your  best  whether  winning  or  losing  it, 
If  you  choose  to  play  !  "  .   .   . 

I  believe  your  style  would  gain  in  strength  and  grace  if 
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you  ceased  to  use  the  first  personal  pronoun,  not  substituting 
the  meaningless  "  we,"  but  writing  altogether,  or  as  far  as 
possible,  without  the  personal  pronouns. 

I  was  myself  convinced  of  this  against  my  will.  Of  course 
there  are  some  kinds  of  writing  and  some  subjects  which 
require  "  L" 

With  pleasure  I  lend  you  the  only  poems  of  mine  in  a 
presentable  form.  This  is  a  heavy  dose  of  sonnets.  They 
are  genuine  at  all  events — but  necessarily  a  small  piece  of 
one  becomes  vocal  in  such  a  form.  I  have  not  yet  written 
very  much — and  do  not  know  that  I  ever  shall.  City  life 
and  my  professorship  are  fatal  to  my  writing  poetry  at 
present,  but  I  believe  that  I  ought  to  write  verse  rather  than 
prose. 

*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

January  IT^rd,  1 8 7 1 

I  read  your  2nd  part  of  Brovming  at  once  when  it  came — 
and  read  again  both  parts  since. 

.  .  .  But  I  must  say  once  more  that  I  need  to  hold  myself 
back  when  I  think  of  expressing  my  confidence  in  your 
powers,  and  my  assurance  of  the  work  you  may  do  now  and 
in  the  future.  If  I  said  what  I  am  persuaded  is  the  truth 
you  might  imagine  my  opinion  was  somehow  less  trustworthy 
than  I  know  it  to  be  in  this  instance.  It  is  beyond  ail 
possibility  of  doubt  with  me,  that  you  can  at  once  occupy  a 
valuable  place  in  literature  if  you  decide  to  do  so — there 
now  !  I  have  succeeded  in  writing  with  moderation  !  I  do 
not  like  to  return  your  "  Browning '"'  until  you  resolve  for 
once  to  be  rational,  to  exercise  a  little  self-control,  and  not 
burn  it. 

\Here  follotu  various  hints  and  suggestions  of  literary  -work.  J 
What  you  say  about  the  "  pagan  pathos  "  of  Shakespeare 
is    so  good   that  I  am  urged  to  add,  that   nevertheless   the 
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impression  left  by  Shakespeare's  plays  is  not  a  depressing 
one — at  least  to  me — but  strings  one's  heart  to  nobler 
feeling.  Even  so — even  if  that  is  the  end.  Cordelia  in 
Lear's  arms ;  yet  it  was  well.  The  v/ealth  of  passion  was 
well  poured  out.  The  great  thing  (it  makes  us  feel)  is  not 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  an  outward  kind,  not  life  or 
death,  but  noble  faith  and  passion.  This  thing  no  Destiny 
can  influence.  We  can  at  least  go  towards  and  into  death 
divinely.  And  this  being  so — a  future  life  is,  after  all,  an 
impertinence.  It  is  no  way  needed  except,  perhaps,  for 
beasts ;  and  it  is,  at  best,  a  surmise.  So  Shakespeare's 
positivism — according  to  the  answer  of  my  heart — issues  in 
a  severer,  more  stoical  and  greater  morality  than  Browning's, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  certain — whereas  Browning's 
is  problematical — Shakespeare  relies  so  much  on  the  nobleness 
of  men's  nature  that  he  can  afford  to  exhibit  *<  apparent 
failure "  and  without,  as  Browning  does,  carrying  on  the 
debate  into  the  doubtful  futurity,  leave  it  to  be  felt  as  each 
one  must  feel — that  such  failure  is  only  apparent — that  even 
here  it  is  the  highest  success.  Who  would  not  willingly  be 
Cordelia  ? 

In  Hamlet's  case  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  character 
work  out  their  inevitable  results  rather,  I  think,  than 
Destiny. 

...  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  my  poems  seemed 
to  you  genuine  things. 

As  to  the  permanent  and  the  passing  selves  of  me — I 
cannot  make  it  out  myself.  Certainly  some  of  my  prose 
essays  express  some  part  of  me — which  is  very  powerful  on 
my  real  self  and  which  it  to  some  degree  follows — I  cannot, 
as  I  said,  make  out  the  truth. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  busy — writing  under  much 
pressure  a  paper  on  "Quinet"  for  Fortnightly  Revieiu  and 
on  "France  and  Prussia"  for  Fortnightly  Club.  Don't 
«xpect  much  from  my  "  Quinet,"  but  there  is  one  passage 
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about  the  eighteenth  century  I  have  rather  a  regard  for.  .  .  - 
I  most  devoutly  believe  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  to 
have  been  spiritual  rather  than  materialistic,  and  the  French 
Revolution — constructive  rather  than  the  reverse. — Yours, 

E.  D. 

Jauuary  iSth,  '7 1 

I  don't  feel  quite  satisfied  until  I  have  overtaken  my  last 
words  and  told  them  not  to  be  offensive.  I  meant  partly 
that  there  is  something  in  right  doing  which  takes  it  out  of 
time,  and  that  the  art  which  does  not  need  more  than  the 
facts  of  a  good  or  bad  deed  to  be  intelligible  to  the  conscience, 
has  a  more  absolute  kind  of  morality  than  any  other.  Life 
would  seem  somewhat  unintelligible  to  Browning  if  dying 
be  the  end  of  us — to  Shakespeare  it  is  not  so — and  I  think 
Shakespeare  right. 

As  for  my  personal  feeling,  it  certainly  is  one  which  does 
not  reject  the  joy  coming  from  the  thought  of  increasing  life 
for  ever  increasing.  I  think,  in  addition  to  the  poetical 
deception  about  "  Death"  which  you  speak  of,  there  is  this- — 
a  resolution  to  set  aside  our  uncertain  advantages  and  see 
where  we  are  at  the  "worst.  Suppose  we  are  nothing  when 
the  breath  ceases,  how  then  .''  And  we  find  at  the  worst  we 
are  undefeated.  We  have  lost  our  advanced  position  and  are 
driven  back,  but  our  main  position  is  unbreachable.  And 
finding  this,  we  rather  exult  over  it  and  flourish  about  it  and 
feel  so  strong  in  our  certainties  that  we  talk  contemptuously 
of  our  greater  possibilities.  And  then,  too,  we  feel  so  worth- 
less individually — that  we  don't  greatly  care  what  becomes  of 
us — if  only  the  society  of  mankind  survives  and  is  blest. 
This  I  think  is  a  legitimate  feeling  justified  by  feelings  of  old 
standing  about  our  country,  church,  or  party — "  what  matter 
if  /  die — if  only  my  country  be  great  and  happy  ? "  The 
country,  nevertheless,  existing  only  as  a  succession  of  perish- 
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able  units.     We  extend  this  feeling  to  our  entire  race  and  it 
grows  an  enthusiasm. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Browning,  but  he  is  comparatively 
too  much  occupied  with  problems  concerning  the  individual 
soul  to  rightly  pull  me  through  just  now. 

I  am  in  college  now  with  the  pens  of  a  large  class  of 
Honour-candidates  scraping  around  me.  .  .  . 

"What  you  say  of  my  having  been  in  some  way  helpful  to 
you  is  most  pleasant  to  hear ;  but  expressed,  I  fear,  too 
generously  ;  to  be  a  lucky  accident  to  you  even  is  a  good 
thing,  however.  Thank  you  for  your  frank  speech  about  my 
paper,  **  True  Conservatism."  I  wrote  it  with  no  intention  of 
publishing  it,  but  it  said  what  I  think  an  important  truth  and 
therefore  I  will  not  hate  it.  As  to  my  tinge  of  asceticism, 
you  are  not  wrong  ;  but  it  is  part  of  the  old  man.  However, 
the  asceticism  that  denies  the  spirit  is  worse,  I  think,  than  that 
which  denies  the  flesh  and  that  which  denies  the  good,  as 
evil  a  thing  as  that  which  denies  the  beautiful.  And  thoro 
aro  timoo  v«'hon  a^coticiom  boco.Tijc  lcj][:riniarc.  No,  I  don't 
believe  there  are,  it  is  want  of  faith  which  says,  "  Better  get 
into  Heaven  halt  or  blind,  than  go  to  hell."  I  should  says 
"  Better  go  to  hell  whole,  for  then  you  will  surely  succeed 
in  making  your  way  out ;  or  perhaps  reform  the  Devil." 


April  iSth,  '71 

I  read  your  essay  when  it  came  and  I  was  going  to  write  at 
once,  but  really  feared  if  I  did  nothing  but  give  my  first 
impressions  you  would  renounce  me  as  not  helpful — with  my 
reiterated  records  of  pleasure.  I  waited  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  find  fault,  but  now  at  the  end  of  the  week,  I  can  do 
no  better  than  at  first.  .  .  .  Your  method  of  criticism  is 
entirely  your  own,  and  admirable — and  your  wide  sympathies, 
your  penetration — putting  aside  appearances  and  getting  to 
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the  heart  of  things — and  your  unfailing  justice  of  mind  are  as 
rare  as  genius  (if  they  ought  not  rather  to  be  called  by 
that  name). 

Something  confirms  for  me  your  opinion  respecting  the 
large  human  element  in  Spenser — viz.,  the  real  moral  help 
(impulse  and  direction)  he  was  to  myself,  but  of  late  I  care 
less  for  him  than  I  did.  The  "  obedience "  of  Milton's 
poetry  is  not  altogether  passive,  it  is  a  co-operation  with  God. 
His  public  life  gave  him  important  elements  for  the  character 
of  Christ  (in  "Paradise  Regained")  and  Samson,  both  ardent 
patriots — see  especially  "  Paradise  Regained." 

It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see  that  my  cult  of  Wordsworth  is 
not  out  of  harmony  with  a  faith  in  Democracy — it  is  only  of 
late  I  have  got  lame  wings  to  follow  Shelley ;  but  no  one 
ever,  I  am  sure,  more  utterly  sank  into  Wordsworth's  poetry 
— it  didn't  sink  into  me,  but  I  into  it,  and  still  only  for  this 
miserable  life  of  distraction  in  Dublin  I  should  belong  as 
much  as  ever  to  its  best  parts.  But  Wordsworth's  influence 
was  one  of  absolute  harmony — almost  identity. 

Of  a  different — perhaps  superior — kind,  as  of  one  who 
controls  and  combats  and  at  the  same  time  delights  was 
Goethe's.  I  cannot  approach  him  now  without  surrendering 
unconditionally.  .  .  .  And  yet,  amid  all  these  influences  I  feel 
a  kind  of  identity  which  was  never  lost  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  appropriating  without  surrendering  itself  really  for 
a  moment,  a  self  of  my  own.  .  .  .  Hutton's  essays  are  very 
excellent.  I  hope  you  will  see  John  Morley's  Essays — those 
on  French  subjects  are  capital,  on  English  not  so  good  .  .  . 
[allusion  to  Dr  Ingram].  Dr  Ingram — He  does  all  things 
completely  and  with  a  beauty  of  manner,  one  who  is  at  all 
near  him  gets  in  love  with  his  character  and  intellect. 

I  must  not  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  felt  in  our  trouble 
about  our  little  girl — but  my  wife  and  I  feel  how  much  such 
concern  is  worth.     She  is  now  quite  well. 
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8  MONTENOTTE,  CoRK 

August  2nd,  187 1 

Just  a  line  to  say  how  very  glad  I  was  to  read  Browning's 
letter  to  you.  It  would  be,  I  think,  no  sin  if  you  were  to 
live  in  a  mist — a  bright  one,  for  a  week  sucking  the  sweetness 
out  of  it — but  I  suppose  it  cultivates  the  will  to  subdue 
pleasure  as  well  as  pain.  However,  I  must  send  it  back  to 
you.  We  go  to  Youghal  to-day,  and  I  inadvertently  have 
sent  it  down  in  my  desk  before  myself  and  you  will  keep 

Browning's  letter — not  as  a  fetish — but  as  a  live  fragment 
of  his  life  and  of  yours. 

I  have  a  superstitious  horror  of  destroying  any  piece  of 
paper  which  has  life  given  to  it,  and  such  a  letter  as  this 
keeps  from  destruction  the  objective  tradition  of  your  own 
history.  It  is  a  cowardly  thing  to  burn  it  for  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  leave  it  behind  one.  I  hope  its  future  signifi- 
cance may  be  the  beginning  of  personal  friendship  with  Robert 
Browning.  ...  I  am  glad  also  that  the  rest  of  the  essay  is 
to  be  printed.  I  had  thought  of  suggesting  to  you  to  write 
for  the  Dark  Blue,  but  thought  you  might  not  care  for  the 
magazine.  Mr  Grove  has  not  written  yet  about  your  MS. 
I  hope  he  may  decline  my  proposed  articles,  and  that  I  may  be 
forced  to  idle  for  the  coming  month  and  once  again  to  possess 
my  soul  before  I  die.  (Not  that  I  have  any  intention  of 
dying  at  present ;  premature  deaths  and  martyrdom  are 
obsolete — and  yet  not  quite  obsolete  either.) 

I  am  reading  nothing  but  Moliere  and  Shakespeare. — Yours 
sincerely,  E.  Dowden. 

Youghal 
August  1 2th,  1 87 1 

I  return  Browning's  letter  after  long  delay.  We  are  all 
very  idle  here  and  enjoy  the  sea  and  the  sands  and  the  solitude. 
I  slumber  and  sleep,   and   pity   the   wise  virgins  who   care 
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whether  their  lamps  go  out  or  not — mine  has  been  out  for 
a  week  and  it  makes  no  difference — we  live  by  grace  at  the 
seaside  and  not  by  works. 

.  .  .  "Whitman  and  Miller"  would  be  a  very  interesting 
subject  of  study — you  seem  to  me  right  exactly  in  comparing 
Miller  to  Scott.  I'm  not  sure  that  "Walker"  is  not  at  least 
an  effort  at  individual  portraiture.  Miller  was  actually 
Walker's  secretary,  and  lay  wounded  when  Walker  was 
shot ;  but  altogether  concerning  Miller — I  don't  know 
whether  he  has  yet  found  his  best  motive  and  true  and  final 
direction.  .   .  . 

I  hope  when  I  am  less  under  the  influence  of  the  lotus  we 
all  eat  down  here  to  write  more  intelligibly.  Meanwhile, 
believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  E.  D. 

YOUGHAL 

August  \^th,  '71 

I  post  the  MS.  to  Howth.  .  .  .  You  are  right  in  thinking 
I  ought  to  write  poetry.  If  ever  I  can  afford  it,  I  mean  to 
live  "  loafing  and  inviting  my  soul,"  but  before  that  time 
comes  I  shall  probably  be  spoiled.  Poetry  is  as  much  a  pro- 
fession as  any  other  and  must  be  begun  young.  I  have  a 
good  natural  feeling  for  form,  but  constant  use  of  one's 
powers  is  necessary  to  effect  perfect  things.  And  that  I 
can't  have  (but  certainly  I  am  only  quite  happy  in  trying  to 
write  poetry.  Hours  are  then  as  short  as  minutes  ;  Prose  is 
nearly  all  uphill  work  with  me). 

I  hope  your  account  of  my  mental  way  of  getting  ahead  is 
correct  I  should  like  the  truth  in  me  to  be  like  the  soul  in 
me,  alive,  intangible,  incorporal,  spiritual,  never  the  same 
for  two  successive  days.  To  go  straight  forward  is  not  the 
end  of  our  sailing — and  whoever  "  tacks  "  knows  many  winds 
of  heaven,  and  sees  many  new  headlands  and  sea-bays  (I  wish 
I  could  take  really  long  tacks).     The  chief  thing  is  to  sail  on 
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— to  anchor  nowhere — longer  than  to  take  in  food  and  water. 
Oneself  and  the  sky  are  with  one  everywhere.  (This  seems 
to  me  not  contented  scepticism,  but  devout  faith  in  the 
reality  of  truth.) — Very  truly  yours,  E.  D. 

8  MONTENOTTE,  CoRK 
Sept.  20th,   1 87 1 

You  wanted  no  answer  to  your  last  letter — but  an  answer 
went  immediately,  although  not  by  pen  or  paper  or  word  of 
mouth.  A  wholesome  warmth  comes  when  I  remember 
such  words  were  honestly  said.  To  declare  such  a  venture 
of  faith  on  my  behalf  needed  some  generous  courage.  And 
such  a  venture  does  not  make  me  vain  or  proud,  but  helps 
to  make  me  feel  how  both  my  very  substance  and  any  work  I 
may  ever  do,  belongs  not  to  myself  but  to  what  cannot  be 
named  by  more  apt  name  than  the  received  one,  "  God." 

I  gave  a  group  of  Garden  Sonnets  for  the  Dark  Blue — 
perhaps  they  will  come  out  in  October,  A  letter  came  from 
Whitman  and  I  also  heard  through  Rossetti  that  he  cared  for 
my  paper.  He  uses  the  word  Browning  does,  I  think,  in 
his  letter  to  you,  *'  comfort,"  and  no  other  word  would  be  so 
pleasant  to  hear.  Whitman  sends  me  some  photographs  of 
himself  which  you  must  at  some  time  see.  He  is  an  old  man 
with  a  very  beautiful  face.  He  looks  older  than  he  actually 
is.  Miller  has  written  from  New  York  to  Rossetti  that 
Whitman  has  been  invited  by  Tennyson  over  on  a  visit. 
Tennyson  at  first  strongly  disliked  **  Leaves  of  Grass."  This 
answers — if  true — a  question  in  one  of  your  former  letters. 

I  was  for  some  days  troubled  with  doubts  as  to  whether 
I  ought  not  to  apply  for  the  Professorship  of  History  and 
English  Literature,  now  vacant,  in  Queen's  College,  at 
Cork.  But  I  decided,  rightly  I  have  no  doubt,  against  doing 
so.  .   .  . 
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This  letter  really  needs  no  answer.  Your  last — as  far  as 
my  calling  is  concerned  —  had  a  certain  finality  about  it 
(although  it  was  only  as  the  salutation — "  Fear  not  for  thou 
hast  found  favour  with  God ").  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  a  right  to  say,  "Behold,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  be  it 
unto  me  according  to  Thy  word."  But  if  I  were  idle  I  should 
like  to  arise  and  go  into  some  hill  country  and  hide  myself 
with  prophetic  spirits,  Elizabeths  and  Zacharias,  and  wait. 

Shall  I  burn  this  ?  Is  it  very  foolish  or  very  profane  ? — 
Truly  yours,  E.  Dowden. 

November  1 6th,  187 1 

Yesterday,  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Buchanan,  he  says : — 
**  Our  friend  Strahan  tells ''me  you  are  a  friend  of  Miss 
West,  who  wrote  the  exceedingly  clever  paper  on  Browning 
in  the  Dark  Blue  Magazine.  Do  you  think  she  also  would 
accept  a  copy  of  the  '  Drama  of  Kings '  ?  If  so,  I  should  be 
proud  to  send  it  to  her,  provided  you  send  me  her  address." 

I  hope  you  will  get  over  B.'s  offensive  "  exceedingly 
clever,"  which  is  only  an  ugly  shorthand  symbol  for  "  which 
I  liked  very  much."  (/  haven't  yet  seen  his  drama,  and  have 
no  great  faith  in  R.  Buchanan's  powers.) 

Thank  you  for  whatever  you  said  kindly  of  me  to 
Browning,  and  for  your  promise  to  let  me  hear  if  he  should 
say  anything  in  reply. 

The  Spectator  has  another  very  friendly  word  to  say  of 
your  paper. 

I  had  a  long  and  most  pleasant  evening  with  John 
Burroughs,  who  came  here  with  an  introduction  from 
Whitman.  He  is  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  Walt's,  a 
nationalist  himself — like  Whitman  in  a  little  government 
office.  He  has  written  a  book  of  about  130  pp.  on 
Whitman,  a  copy  of  which  he  said  he  would  send  to 
you  when    he    returns    to    America.     He    told   me   a  great 
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deal  about  Whitman.  His  tenderness  and  gentleness,  his 
love  of  children,  and  their  love  of  him  (he  has  a  number  of 
nephews  and  nieces),  his  silence,  and  splendid  flow  of  speech 
when  roused.  He  is  thinking  of  writing  a  book  on  the 
soldiers  of  the  American  war.  Mr  Burroughs  said  of  Miller, 
**  He  has  never  had  courage  to  confront  the  real  facts  of  the 
West,"  and  I  am  sure  he  is  right.  He  idealizes  away  the 
facts.  I  would  give  all  his  brown  children  of  the  sun  for  a 
veritable  portrait  of  an  Indian  woman.  (Still  he  is  a  poet 
by  kind,  a  genuine  nature,  though  not  a  strong  one.)  Mr 
B.  said,  *'  Whitman  and  Browning  help  me,  I  have  got  great 
help  from  Whitman — I  like  Tennyson  too — He  is  a  Luxury" 
That  seemed  to  me  very  right. 

I  have  written  two  or  three  little  things  in  verse ;  but  my 
time  is  all  in  splinters  and  shards,  and  I  require  great  idleness 
as  the  husk  in  which  any  of  my  kernels  which  have  life  in 
them  may  grow. 

I  should  like  to  show  you  Mrs  Gilchrist's  a  "  Woman's 
Estimate  of  Walt  Whitman." 

November  loth,  1 87 1 

Thank  you  for  deciding  to  show  me  Browning's  new 
letter.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  it  is  a  signal  triumph 
for  me — and  a  humiliation  to  you  ?  Who  said  you  could 
do  things  worth  doing  ?  And  who  said  foolishly  that  you 
were  only  a  woman  with  imperfect  education  .'*  Now  my 
judgment  is  confirmed !  If  I  am  wrong  Browning  and  a 
good  many  other  people  share  my  mistake.  As  to  my 
sonnets ;  I  should,  I  don't  doubt,  have  got  pleasure  had 
Browning  said  anything  satisfactory  about  them,  but  as  it 
is  I  don't  feel  the  want  of  any  expression  on  the  subject 
from  him.  (There  was  not  much  for  anyone  to  find  in 
them,  but  yet  there  is  a  little  good  grain  too,  which  I 
believe  /can  rate  at  about  its  right  and  final  value  myself, 
now  that  the  morsels  of  poetry  are  away  from  me.) 

B 
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As  to  the  lawfulness  of  too  much  asthesis.  The  experi- 
encing any  experience  absolutely  is  so  precious,  that  we 
ought  rarely  to  refuse  a  mood  which  tends  to  absoluteness. 
Such  self-protecting  instincts  as  you  speak  of  are  put  to 
sleep  by  the  aesthesis.  One  doesn't  think  of  honouring 
other  perceptions  when  a  rose  is  red  and  full  of  perfume. 
And  every  part  of  one  is  enriched  by  enriching  any  part. 
One  could  die  in  Thermopylae  with  greater  self  devotion 
for  having  known  how  delicious  is  claret  of  the  vintage  of 
(here  I  break  down  because  I  know  nothing  about  wines) 
of  1832?!  Our  sensations  are  divine  and  full  of  remote 
effects  on  our  nature.  (There  is  no  matter  in  the  universe. 
In  tasting  a  peach  we  are  engaged  in  a  spiritual  service,  and 
are  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  most  Divine.)  Every 
sensation  and  every  thought  leads  into  an  immeasurable 
abyss  of  Deity.  Parcelling  ourselves  out  into  faculties  and 
classes  of  perception  is  Death.  To  be  all  in  every  part  is 
life,  and  one  cannot  lose  oneself  because  one  is  then  a 
spiritual  atom  and  indivisible.  And  so  one  joys  in  being 
tossed  about  the  universe  never  afraid  of  losing  oneself, 
now  in  the  heart  of  a  rose  wholly  lost  in  it,  now  in  the 
dread  depths  of  grace,  now  an  atom  in  the  brain  of  the 
Demon  of  Negation  and  prepared  for  every  contingency — 
entering  carelessly  every  wind  of  circumstance  and  assured 
of  Immortality.  (This  is  a  rhapsody  which  I  am  aware  is 
no  adequate  answer  to  your  very  true  criticism.) 

I  hope  you  will  come  luckily  into  Blake's  presence. 

I  wonder  would  Fichte  be  to  you  what  he  has  been  to  me .'' 
but  perhaps  you  know  him  ? 

January  2nd,  '72 

Your  letters,  though  they  never  need  an  answer,  are 
pleasantly  provocative  of  one.  Blake  may,  of  course,  be  got 
at  in  several  ways,  but  to  come  down  on  him  (not  that  I  can 
do  so)  from  the  wider  and  greater  place  of  Michael  Angelo, 
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I  should  think  would  be  the  safest.  Both  come  with  demands 
upon  art  which  art  is  not  accustomed  to ;  both  require  it 
to  express  naked  primal  truths — not  the  accustomed  little 
commonplace  half-truths — and  their  art  cannot  be  like  the 
pictures  our  eye  is  trained  to.  But  Michael  Angelo,  I  am 
willing,  from  the  little  I  have  seen,  to  believe  an  infallible 
lord  of  art,  while  Blake  reels  at  times  among  the  world  of 
naked  truths  that  surround  him,  intoxicated — a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. Swinburne's  book  is  very  valuable  (but  I  haven't  it). 
The  photographs  are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  representa- 
tions of  their  originals,  which  I  once  saw.  Of  course  I  don't 
think  Blake  comparable  to  Michael  Angelo  except  in  kind. 

I  fancy  among  artists  you  would  take  to  Albert  Diirer  (it 
you  don't  already  know  him)  very  readily.  The  way  our 
literary  minds  read  off  lines  and  colours  of  nature  or  man  dis- 
qualifies us  for  knowing  the  true  and  false  in  paintings.  Once 
or  twice  in  my  life  I  have  seen  a  thing  as  it  actually  is,  and 
it  was  quite  a  singular  sight — so  different  from  what  I  had 
supposed  and  so  much  more  like  what  painters  said  it  was. 
Do  you  know  Michael  Angelo's  "  Fates  "  ?  Grotesque  old 
women,  or  not  rather  a  stupendous  and  awful  vision  ?  or 
why  not  both  ? 

I  read  R.  B.'s  poem  hastily  and  then  lent  the  book.  It 
instantly  took  up  its  side  next  "Easter  Day"  in  my  mind. 
B.  said,  "  A  man  might  reject  the  Heavenly  things  not  through 
supineness  but  deliberately  as  best.  What  could  such  a  man 
say  for  himself?"  And  because  this  poem  is  a  self-defence 
of  a  character  more  remote  from  B.'s  own  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  poem,  it  is  puzzling  ;  B.  is  taking  up  a  case 
against  himself  and  arguing  it  out.  It  shows  how  clearly  B. 
understands  himself  that  he  can  argue  against  himself  so 
cleverly.  (I  wish  he  didn't  understand  himself  and  his 
characters  so  well.)  I  have  got  Littre's  book  on  Comte — an 
important  one — when  you  wish  for  it,  le    me  know. 

I  am  reading  now  a  very  remarkable  poem  by  Hamorling, 
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**  Ahasver  in  Rom."  (Hamerling  is  the  most  important 
appearance  (German)  since  Heine.)  A  poem  on  Rome  in 
Nero's  time. 

.  .  .  What  you  tell  me  of  your  brothers  interests  me  much 
and  makes  me  hope  to  know  them. 

My  little  Milton  paper  is  dreadfully  hard  drawing — 
evidently  I  don't  love  Milton  with  personal  love.  Admire 
him,  I  do  greatly.  This  paper  is  a  companion  of  one  on 
Marlowe,  which  I  thought  good  myself  but  which  hardly 
anyone  else  did,  except  a  writer  in  the  Academy,  who 
flattered  me  by  appropriating  its  contents  and  thinking  them 
good  enough  to  let  them  appear  as  his  own. 

I    hope    Dark  Blue    has  paid  you — there  is,  I  imagine,  a 

chance  of  a  smash.     I  had  two  long  visits  from  .     He 

is  a  big,  thick-nosed,  fast-looking  Jew — with  a  talk  that 
flutters  round  big  sums  of  money.  He  regaled  me  with 
choice  anecdotes  of  London  literary  life.  I  ought  to  add 
that  his  coat  is  trimmed  with  heavy  Astracan  and  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  a  powerful  atmosphere  of  tobacco.  .  .  . 

I  have  got  quite  a  number  of  interesting  things  from 
America  about  Walt  Whitman,  together  with  his  rough 
draft  of  a  poem  written  this  year  about  France. 

February  2?>th,  1 87 2 

I  hope  you  will  not  take  to  calling  me  "  Dr."  I  took  the 
degree  because  I  thought  it  might  at  some  time  be  of  use  and 
because  I  could  get  it  without  fees ;  but  I  don't  want 
anyone  to  be  guilty  of  the  distressing  alliteration  it  necessitates 
for  the  present.  ...  I  am  groping  about  for  my  Saturday 
lecture,  but  as  yet  have  not  got  to  the  point  from  which  I 
can  see  clearly  and  know  what  will  come  of  the  groping. 
Perhaps  nothing,  and  then  my  lecture  will  be  a  make-shift 
(and  I  shall  look  about  in  the  hope  that  you  are  not  present) ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  morning  may  make  my  way 
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clearer.  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  something  like  what 
you  have  said  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  said,  or  what  Matthew 
Arnold  expresses  in  his  last  six  lines  of  the  sonnet  beginning, 

"  Long  fed  on  boundless  hopes  O  race  of  man." 

The  child's  view  of  collective  Humanity  is,  I  am  sure,  the 
true  one.  The  same  argument  in  other  words  I  have  used 
with  myself  and  with  others.  Still  the  sense  of  one's  being 
but  a  unit  is  appeasing  to  the  desire  for  joy.  "  The  sun 
shines  and  the  children  play — although  I  sit  in  a  room  with  a 
dear  dead  body.  May  it  shine  with  power.  May  they  play 
lustily."  And  so,  too,  "I  am  a  failure  but  another  will  succeed," 
is  appeasing  (perhaps  too  much  so).  Whitman  wrote  to  me 
a  pastoral  epistle — which  I  send  you.  He  had  asked  me  to  tell 
him  about  his  readers  that  I  knew,  so  I  named  several,  adding 
a  particular  or  two  about  each  to  make  each  more  than  a 
name.  .   .  . 

How  much  I  wish  all  good  things  to  be  given  you. — 
Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

Friday,  22nd  March  1 8/2 

If  you  should  be  at  my  lecture  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
happier  for  having  said  that  I  hope  you  will  look  on  it  simply 
as  a  faithful  attempt  to  interpret  George  Eliot,  and  even  as 
that  it  is  unsatisfactory  enough — and  no  attempt  to  judge 
her.     For  the  time  being  I  accept  her  view  of  things. 

If  you  should  be  balancing  to  and  fro  between  Positivism 
and  Theism,  I  should  be  grieved  to  add  a  hair's  weight  to 
the  Positivist  side  of  the  balance.  Though  no  issue  would 
remove  you  from  my  most  earnest  sense  of  comradeship  or,  I 
believe,  from  the  love  of  God.  I  don't  care  for  any  answer 
to  this,  but  want  it  said. — Ever  truly  yours, 

E.  DOWDEN. 

You  will  see  that  towards  the  end  of  the  lecture,  I  have 
followed  out  your  hints. 
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March  1$th,  1 872 

I  will  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  saying  how  these 
sonnets  have  delighted  me.  Apart  from  the  "fond,"  the 
execution  seems  to  me  to  have  been  carried  out  with  a 
strength  which  results  in  a  large  kind  of  grace.  *'  Uncer- 
tainty "  and  "Peace"  are  perhaps  better  as  pieces  of  literary 
structure  than  the  other — but  apart  from  the  mood  so  rare 
and  precious  of  "  Faith "  there  are  personal  reasons  why  it 
should  be  dear  to  me  (all  three  are). 

I  did  not  fail  to  see  your  "eSye" — your  approbation  is 
something  so  different  from  praise  and  so  much  better  !  I 
do  not  know  or  care  to  know  how  much  of  this  lecture  is 
yours  and  how  much  mine — but  certainly  it  is  not  all  mine. 
I  wished  also,  as  soon  as  I  saw  Dr  Ingram  there  in  the  room, 
to  succeed  in  pleasing  him.  I  have  learnt  that  I  did  so,  and 
am  therefore  well  paid  for  my  little  piece  of  work. 


April  l^thy  iQ'Jl 

The  enclosed  came  from  Mr  Hutton  a  few  days  ago.  1 
had  copied — not  for  publication,  but  as  bits  of  your  work — 
the  sonnets  "  Uncertainty"  and  "Peace."  I  thought  I  might 
do  this.  I  cannot  agree  with  what  Mr  H.  says  of  the  close 
of  these  sonnets — surely  a  sonnet  ought  to  have  no  point  and 
ought  not  to  become  brilliant  towards  the  end ;  it  is  not  a 
rocket,  but  a  dewdrop.  Wordsworth  says  something  like 
this.  The  line  "We  find  that  we  have  spent  our  energy," 
strikes  me,  however,  as  prosaic,  and  probably  originated  Mr 
H.'s  impression.  The  close  of  the  other  sonnet  seems  to  me 
as  good  as  Wordsworth's  own. 

I  have  apprenticed  myself  to  poetry — my  shyness  about 
verse-making  is  gone.  ...  I  am  taking  to  this  work  in 
quite  a  serious  way,  not  elated  but  not  depressed,  and  shall 
go  on  until  I  succeed  as  far  as  I  can  succeed  or  fail  (in  which 
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case  I  will  return  to  prose).  Little  and  few  and  poor  as  are 
the  bits  done  this  week  they  are  more  than  came  from  any 
week  since  1864.  If  I  write  prose  for  some  time  to  come,  it 
must  be  from  a  strong  motive  or  to  earn  money  (the  latter 
very  likely). 

April  30//6,  1872 
(Extract) 

The  "Trust"  sonnet  gives  me  great  enlargement — you 
know  the  devotional  word  .''... 

The  ex-Professor  of  A.C.D.  knows  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  of  prosody,  and  indeed,  as  you  would  quickly  find, 
little  of  anything  except  a  few  poems.  His  Greek  and  Latin — 
never  much — is  to  be  recovered,  but  almost  let  slip — his  Ger- 
man lies  in  a  dictionary,  and  he  reads,  but  can't  write  or 
speak,  French  (but  I  intend  to  try  and  learn  things  within  a 
certain  not  wide  limit). 

"Positivism,  if  need  be,  would  satisfy  the  moral  half  of 
you."  That  was  a  piece  of  what  I  was  preaching  to  myself 
in  my  George  Eliot  lecture — that  at  the  worst  one's  moral 
nature  was  secure  and  provision  for  it ;  but  the  best  is  so 
much  better  than  the  worst.  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  soul 
could  live  all  its  life  without  conscious  approach  to  God — as 
I  could  live  apart  from  any  very  dear  person — but  there 
would  be  an  unceasing  hunger  of  the  heart  which  no  self- 
abandonment  to  the  life  of  the  race  could  appease.  Any 
enthusiasm,  I  suppose,  sustains  one,  but  for  "human  nature's 
daily  food"  I  don't  think  anything  as  appropriate  as  the 
simple  fare  of  a  life  with  God,  of  which,  however,  I  have 
scarcely  a  right  to  speak.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  only 
yielding  to  a  spiritual  self-indulgence,  nor  what  is  self-pro- 
jection, and  what  communion  with  the  great  Personality,  nor 
yet  whether  it  is  well  to  inquire  curiously  into  such  things ; 
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or  not  rather  take  such  good  as  comes  wherever  it  comes 
from,  since  on  every  side  we  so  soon  lose  ourselves  in 
mystery. 

I  have  been  reading  S.  Augustine's  confessions  in  a  trans- 
lation, and  S.  Teresa's  life  by  herself.  But  not  with  a  view 
to  lecturing  to  the  spring  bonnets  of  1873  on  8.  Teresa ! 

S.  Augustine  is  a  very  fervid — perfervid — a  passionate, 
sensuous,  comprehensive,  almost  imaginative  nature,  flinging 
itself  Godwards — though  made  for  approaching  God  through 
Nature,  Art,  humanity,  and  requiring  his  Calvinistic  theology 
to  bind  together  as  such  men  do — his  over-fervid  feelings. 
There  is  something  gross  and  African  about  him,  but  he  is 
very  noble  too.  I  wonder  would  it  have  been  better  for 
him  to  have  remained  a  Manichee .'' 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  make  your  brother  J.  R.  W.'s 
acquaintance.  I  think  we  shall  some  time  come  to  know 
each  other,  and  as  you  have  shown  him  letters  of  mine  I  can't 
think  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  him  even  now. 

I  was  always  dimly  aware  of  something  pathetic  about 
Mr  Wright  and  you  make  it  clear ;  it  is  certainly  his  wistful- 
ness  after  a  soul.  He  likes,  of  course,  everyone,  but  I  think 
he  likes  best  people  with  a  piece  of  soul  in  them,  just  as  he 
buys  all  books,  but  feels  most  comfort  in  the  presence  on  his 
shelves  of  books  that  have  souls — especially  if  the  binding 
be  good  :  Fichte,  Newman,  and  others  which  he  will  some- 
times even  take  down  and  look  through.  You  say  he  is  a 
male  Undine ;  Mrs  D.  says  he  will  not  get  a  soul  in  Undine's 
way,  and  I  half  fear  she  is  right. 

Last  week  I  was  examining,  and  didn't  do  much  else. 

Next  Monday  my  lectures  begin.  I  have  a  small  class  and 
am  an  unsuccessful  teacher — but  every  year  one  or  two 
students  turn  up  who  are  interested  and  I  can't  help  thinking 
almost  exclusively  of  them,  and  preach  to  them. 

I  hope  my  brother  will  give  a  good  lecture  next  Saturday. 
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He  and  I  get  on  amazingly  well  together,  each  seeming  to 
have  two  selves  and  he  is  the  self  in  me  which  I  am  not,  and 
I  the  self  in  him  which  he  is  not !  and  so  we  don't  almost 
€ver  fail  to  understand  one  another,  and  at  the  same  time 
agree  and  disagree  on  everything,  e.g.  he  is  a  Democratic- 
Aristocrat  and  I  am  an  Aristocratic-Democrat.  But  one 
essential  difference  is,  that  he  is  more  of  a  genial  nature 
than  I  am  and  diffuses  pleasure  far  more  than  I  can. 

I  really  have  written  a  very  long  letter,  and  what  a  time 
to  discover  it — but  it  is  only  in  "looking-glass  house"  one 
could  discover  it  on  the  front  page.  With  my  wife's  very 
kind  regards. — Ever  yours  truly,  E.  D. 


May  9th,  1872 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  think  of  you  away  from  the 
ill  health  ot  the  neighbourhood  of  The  Deanery  and  in  sight 
of  the  furze  and  heather  of  Howth  and  of  the  sea.  .  .  I  read 
your  letter  for  my  wife.  ...  I  hope  we  may  see  poems  of 
yours  soon  again.  As  to  the  "  beautiful  variegated  "  teapot 
cover,  I  am  quite  content.  Teapot  covers  may,  indeed,  be 
finished,  and  by  superior  persons  are  rendered  sometimes 
complete  in  less  than  three  years  ;  but  no  spiritual  thing  can 
ever  be  completed.  It  is  an  atom  of  a  growing  whole  ;  and 
its  virtue  lies  in  the  vitality,  not  its  completeness.  To  other 
persons  it  may  seem  a  whole,  but  to  its  producer  it  can  never 
seem  more  than  an  imperfection  and  a  fragment.  If  the 
impression  made  on  others  is  a  measure  of  the  vital  power 
and  richness  of  one's  own  gifts  to  the  world,  I  know  you 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  yourself.  That  you  cannot  make  me 
distrust,  though  you  never  did  another  thing. 

As  to  gaining  certitude  after  struggle,  yes,  when  facts  of 
life  show  themselves  during  the  struggle,  solid  and  im- 
perishable.    And  it  seems  to  me  that  when  any  moral  crisis 
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has  flung  one  on  a  higher  level  of  life,  or  any  joy  flown  up 
with  one  and  placed  one  there,  the  function  of  the  intellect 
is  not  to  look  for  a  purely  intellectual  foundation  for  the  new 
place  of  footing,  but  to  make  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
which  affects  its  own  life  injuriously  in  the  new  position 
arrived  at,  the  necessary  adjustments  of  life  which  follow. 
If  it  is  not  wronged,  that  is  the  chief  thing  it  need  care  about. 
If  it  can  move  on  with  the  total  nature  receiving  its  share  in 
the  general  gain,  that  ought  to  be  enough. 

But  my  intellect  was  more  exigent  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 
(I  suppose  that  was  a  metaphysical  period,  and  is  now  being 
replaced  by  a  positive.) 

.  .  .  Truth  then,  when  we  are  under  twenty-five,  is 
something  abstract,  by  and  by  it  gets  incarnated  in  life.  The 
most  questioning  and  rc-questioning  soul,  too,  cannot  but  get 
assurance  and  certitude  of  one  or  two  ultimate  facts,  as  soon 
as  moral  and  spiritual  existence  are  assailed  very  seriously. 
The  instinct  of  moral  self-preservation  shows  folk  who 
thought  they  were  not  quite  certain  of  anything  that  right  is 
indefeasible,  (and  with  some,  at  all  events,  God  will  become 
imminent).  I  imagine  the  danger  of  such  a  struggle  must  be 
the  throwing  the  soul  in  too  much  upon  the  central  points  of 
life — which  are  fed  from  the  other  side  of  the  soul  (where 
God  is)  and  making  it  feel  a  kind  of  "Heimweh"  and 
desolation  in  living  on  the  outskirts  where  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  are  to  be  made.  It  is  conquering  this  danger, 
and  making  the  outskirts  sources  of  spiritual  life,  which  is 
one  of  the  gains  Browning  brings  one.  (I  am  afraid  this  is 
very  vague  talk  and  v/hat  I  mean  lies  at  the  back  of  a  mist.) 
Years,  too,  do  this  for  one.  They  leave  one  much  less  at  the 
disposal  of  one's  intellect  or  will.  I  think  one  feels  such 
service  is  our  advance  upon  the  freedom  of  the  earlier  time. 
One  gets  incorporated,  one  has  done  deeds,  and  spoken 
words,  given  and  taken,  and  one  acquires  a  feeling  of  death, 
its    approach,   its    certainty,   what    it   will    do,  and  what    it 
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cannot  do.  And  so  assurance  grows  on  one  and  needs  rather 
to  be  received  than  curiously  sought  for.  If  one's  very  joy 
gets  of  a  somewhat  sterner  kind,  it  is  because  of  the  reality 
(carrying  with  it  the  inevitable  sadness  of  things  real)  which 
underlies  it.  On  the  whole,  youth  is  not  a  thing  for  us  to 
regret — us  old  people  nearly  out  of  the  twenties  ! 

I  have  done  nothing  yet  which  can  be  called  a  thing  made 
— a  poem.  .  .  .  Some  little  things  which  have  come  to  be 
written — all  show  feebleness  of  hand.  I  leave  them  so, 
believing  it  better  to  push  on  than  stay  trying  to  make  small 
scraps  less  imperfect.  The  best  thing  I  discover  is  a 
twitching  of  the  fingers  at  the  thought  of  a  big  lump  of  clay 
to  model,  or  a  block  of  marble  to  attack — but  such  an 
affection  I  should  say  has  been  in  many  fingers  that  never 
moulded  or  chiselled.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  work  is  of  a  kind 
which  is  glad  and  exciting — not  sorrowful  or  depressing  like 
a  good  deal  of  the  critical  writing  I  did,  and  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  only  through  verse  can  my  best  self  become  articulate. 
If  not  through  verse — I  am  sure  not  at  all.  ...  I  am  going 
to  lecture  on  Rossetti  some  day  soon  in  College  and  have 
read  him  again.  There  is  not  much  left  with  one  by  his 
book.  His  verse  commands  a  few  subtle  chords,  a  few 
rarely  opened  musical  stops — but  it  is  anything  but  great 
verse.  He  cannot  manage  any  stanza-form  of  length  which 
is  not  two  or  more  short  stanzas  in  connection.  The  "  Ode  to 
France  "  of  Coleridge,  compared  with  Rossetti,  illustrates  the 
difference  of  great  verse  and  petty.  Then  intellectually 
Rossetti  is  hopelessly  commonplace  about  great  subjects  {e.g. 
the  "Nineveh  Bulls,"  and  the  contrast  between  "My  cousin 
Nell"  and  "Jenny."  His  marriage  poems  are  false  to  high 
love.  Attainment,  fruition,  possession,  is  what  he  celebrates 
with  a  gracious  worship  of  bodily  charm  (not  unpermeated 
by  a  soft  diffusion  of  the  soul).  I  believe  that  such  poems 
can   represent   only  a  momentary  and   perhaps  a   dangerous 
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repose  in  life,  and  that  common  and  ardent  tending  towards 
worthy  ends  with  interchange  of  perfect  service,  is  the  only 
permanent  condition  in  which  very  high  affection  is  possible 
here — not  fruition — not  satisfaction  and  possession.  (This 
will  be  part  of  my  lay  sermon  to  my  class.) 

Altogether  after  Rossetti,  one  feels  a  longing  for  blown 
sea-breezes  in  verse,  and  sea-smells  to  restore  vigour,  and 
the  rough  edges  of  rocks  and  salt  on  one's  face  seem  the 
pleasanter.  He  seems  to  think  himself  a  mystic  while  he  is 
the  very  reverse,  and  being  the  reverse,  he  is  afraid  of 
material  things  in  their  ordinary  condition ;  and  refines  them 
down  till  they  begin,  he  supposes,  to  look  spiritual. 
Slimness,  he  seems  to  think  the  material  correlative  of 
spirituality ;  accordingly,  his  heaven  is  a  place  where  every- 
thing is  very  material,  only  slim  and  slight  and  pre- 
Raphaelite.  "  The  Blessed  Damozel  "  (which  at  one  time  I 
liked  much — and  still  like)  now  strikes  me  as  a  mosaic  of 
pretty  bits  of  this  kind  of  supposed  spirituality  ;  very  different 
from  Browning's  or  Wordsworth's  or  Whitman's  spirituality — 
or  Blake's.  Anything  I  say  now  of  Rossetti  is  likely  to  be  out 
of  (critical)  drawing,  because  the  mood  of  alienation  after 
some  degree  of  affection,  is  the  worst  critical  mood. 

.  .  . — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

May  iph,  '72 

I  lectured  to-day  on  Matthew  Arnold.  He  never  is 
absolute  in  anything,  never  quite  attaining  peace,  passion, 
truth — love — or  knowledge  (or  art  ?).  Hence  the  sorrow 
of  his  life.  In  the  matter  of  love — I  contrasted  him — 
R.  Browning  and  Rossetti.  What  M.  Arnold  expresses  is 
the  close  approach  of  hearts  to  find  real  union  impossible 
— and  the  slow  failing  of  passion  and  joy  (see  the  Switzer- 
land poems).  "To  meet  and  mix"  is  the  Browning  initial 
success,  and  then  begins  glad  progress   Godwards  through 
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art,  nature,  etc.  Attainment  of  some  desired  fact  or  hour 
and  delay  in  it,  and  nothing  further,  is  the  Rossetti 
ideal.  .  .  . 

We  heard  a  most  delightful  pianoforte  recital  of  Pauer's 
on  Tuesday.  I  hope  you  don't  think  Halle  superior  to 
Pauer  !  Halle  strikes  me  as  so  very  self-conscious,  "See 
how  delicate  an  artist  I  am ! "  Browning,  I  have  heard 
(as  is  natural),  admires  Rubinstein  immensely. 

May  l']th,  1872 

.  .  .  Your  "  Colour  Musics  "  has  in  it  the  lyrical  cry  of 
pleasure.  It  is  full  of  delight  and  therefore  could  not  but 
be  good.  In  "Prayer"  there  is  something  of  a  laboured 
movement  in  the  verse  as  if  the  thought  retarded  its  own 
expression — I  do  not  note  this  as  a  fault,  but  as  a  fact. 

Mr  Wright  walked  in  on  Wednesday  with  the  proposal 
that  I  should  give  up  lectures  and  go  to  Italy  with  him. 
I  fear  it  cannot  be,  if  I  were  to  give  up  work  it  should 
be  to  go  to  Germany  with  my  Father  who  is  not  well. 
He  is  seventy-two  years  old — I  do  think  he  is  the  best 
man  I  know,  living  really  for  others,  most  simple  in  his 
own  habits  and  thoughtfully  applying  what  he  spares  on 
himself  {i.e.  a  great  deal)  to  helping  forward  this  or  that 
person,  in  secret  very  often. 

May  1872 

Now  that  you  seem  to  think  not  ill  of  my  dreamed-of 
poem,  I  will  say  no  more  about  it,  but  let  it  lie  on  the 
chance  of  coming  to  something  good.  I  have  been  reading  a 
thing  on  prosody  by  a  poet,  "  Petit  Traite  de  Poesie  fran^aise  " 
by  Theodore  de  Banville,  himself  an  exquisite  artist,  and  I 
think  it  tells  more  truth  about  the  nature  of  verse  than  any 
book  I  know.     He  insists  a  great  deal  (not  using  my  words) 
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on  the  spirituality  of  sound,  as  Ruskin  does  on  that  of  colour  ; 
I  think  you  must  read  some  parts  of  this  little  book — which 
is  not  unsuggestive  even  when  one  doesn't  quite  agree  with  it. 
The  true  poet's  body  and  brain  becomes  a  storehouse  of 
living  beautiful  sounds  in  which  an  impulse,  idea,  image,  at 
once  actualizes  itself.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  no 
amateur  can  compete  with  the  professional  in  verse-making. 
The  verse-creating  condition  is  created  and  sustained  by 
living  as  a  verse-producer  (one  sees  it  eminently  in  Shelley, 
far  less  in  Wordsworth),  and  one's  whole  body,  every  fibre, 
takes  a  long  time  to  become  vocal,  permeated  with  singing 
speech ;  it  must  be  a  dull  mass,  becoming  less  dull  gradually 
— for  a  great  while,  for  ever  except  in  a  low  degree,  unless 
one  be  born  a  singing  creature.  A  trait  he  suggested  to 
me  of  a  feeble  gift  of  song,  is  that  which  I  had  previously 
noted  in  Rossetti,  a  tendency  towards  strange  forms  in 
which  the  whole  stanza  is  not  one  jet,  but  consists  of  parts. 
The  Terza-rimas  of  Shelley's  "West  Wind"  ode,  are  the 
perfection  of  virtue  in  this  respect.  Rossetti  skilfully  con- 
ceals his  drawing  of  lyrical  breath  as  some  cultivated  concert- 
singers  try  to  do.  A  beginner,  I  should  say,  may  humbly 
try  the  inferior  stanza  forms,  as  one  swims  with  corks. 
I  observe  Browning  is  always  right  in  this  particular, 
probably  knowingly  so,  Wordsworth  and  M.  Arnold  often 
weak. 


GREYSTONgS 

August  2^rd,  1872 

I  think  it  will  please  you  to  read  the  enclosed  which  came 
from  G.  H.  Lewes,  via  Strahan  &  Co.^  Of  course  I  assign 
the  warmth  with  which  it  is  written  to  the  true  cause — not 

^  A  letter  from  G.  H.  Lewes  with  warm  praise  of  E.  D.'s  article  on  George 
Eliot. 
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any  particular  merit  of  the  article,  so  much  as  the  joy  George 
Eliot's  husband  feels  in  finding  a  stranger  giving  reverence 
and  love  to  one  whom  he  with  so  much  fuller  knowledge 
loves  and  reveres. 

.  .  .  We  enjoy  Greystones.  My  window  looks  sea-wards, 
the  others  face  the  mountains.  That  we  might  have  the 
luxury  of  a  grievance  there  is  a  small  cottage,  a-building 
opposite  us  (between  us  and  the  mountains),  and  when  in  a 
bad  temper  I  can  rail  at  this  cottage  (intended  for  the  Baucis 
and  Philemon — of  Faust  part  2),  and  make  it  a  symbol  of  all 
the  ills  of  life.     (However  I  haven't  had  to  resort  to  that  yet.) 

I  brought  down  with  me  Grote's  "  Plato,"  Shelley,  Fielding, 
and  Shakespeare,  for  English  books,  and  found  I  couldn't  get 
on  without  a  Wordsworth,  whom  however  I  don't  read  much 
of,  and  at  present  desert  very  much  for  Shelley. 

Half  of  "  Robert  Falconer  "  I  have  read,  and  it  is  too  soon, 
perhaps,  to  form  opinion  of  it.  I  never  get  into  complete 
sympathy  with  men  of  the  feminine  spiritual  nature,  but  I 
think  I  approach  nearer  to  G.  Macdonald  than  to  some  others. 
What  I  miss  in  him  is  a  sense  of  the  dreadful  powers  that 
surround  life  (and  he  has  no  strong  intellection).  The  coarse, 
the  ugly,  the  terrible — Evil — is  to  my  feeling  necessary  to 
our  perception  of  highest  beauty  and  greatness.  The  delicate 
spiritual  grace  and  beauty  and  tender  emotion  which  does 
not  recognise  these  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  life  I  get 
good  from  such  a  book  as  "  Robert  Falconer  "  and  enjoy  it, 
but  it  doesn't  rouse  me.  .  .  . 

With  Mrs   Dowden's  affectionate  regards. — Truly  yours, 

E.  D. 

Greystones 
August  nth,  1872 

Mrs  Dowden  was  disposed  to  write  to  you  a  few  days  ago 
as  to  how  we  were  getting  on,  and  I  rather  dissuaded  her,  as 
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I  supposed  she  was  still  making  herself  unreasonably  un- 
comfortable about  my  cough  ;  within  the  last  couple  of  days 
it  has  almost  disappeared.  The  worst  was  that  it  became  a 
duty  to  cultivate  dullness  and  I  had  to  postpone  all  writing. 
I  hope  now  to  get  at  some  work.  ...  I  have  read  a  good 
deal  in  the  last  fortnight.  This  year  Plato  and  Shelley  have 
become  in  quite  a  new  way  intelligible  to  me,  and  authentic 
— and  Plato  illustrates  Shelley.  I  have  read  Grote's  account 
of  the  Phoedo,  Phaedrus  and  Symposium  (often  antagonistic  to 
Plato)  with  a  sense  of  the  mesmeric  charm  of  Plato's  person- 
ality. And  under  shelter  of  his  support  I  should  dare  to  say, 
what  in  my  maturer  wisdom  of  seven  or  ten  years  ago  I 
should  not  have  ventured,  that  Shelley's  matter,  if  rightly 
understood,  is  as  wise  as  his  form  is  beautiful.  The  folly  is 
to  look  for  practical  schemes  or  axiomatic  media  of  a 
prudential  kind,  from  such  a  nature  as  Shelley's.  He  is  mad — 
but  there  are  two  kinds  of  madness,  Plato  says  in  Phaedrus, 
and  "  vvv  5e  ra  fxeyicrTa  twv  ayaScov  ^/niv  yiyverai  Sia 
fiavtag,  Oela  fxevroi  Socrei  SiSojuevt]^."  You  remember  the 
Platonic  myth  of  the  two-horned  chariots.  Both  horses  of 
the  gods  are  full-winged  (and  of  Shelley's)  and  they  sit  on 
the  outer  circumference  or  back  of  the  heaven,  contempla- 
ting the  pure  essence  of  Ideas,  enjoying  the  vision  of  the 
Absolute,  Justice,  Temperance,  Beauty,  Science.  So  Plato 
expounds  Shelley.  But  what  makes  one  uncomfortable  is 
to  see  the  very  poor  creatures  who  seem  capable  of  being 

genuinely    enthusiastic   about    Shelley   (e.g.   ),   whereas 

I  don't  know  a  single  person  who  ever  really  appreciated 
Wordsworth  who  was  not  possessed  of  something  excellent 
in  character.  The  mere  fact  of  veritably  admiring  Words- 
worth proves  to  me  that  the  man  who  admires  him  has  a 
number  of  other  admirable  qualities.  I  have  only  met  one 
solitary  man  who  cared  for  Wordsworth  since  I  was  appointed 
Professor  in  T.C.D. 
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8  MONTENOTTE,  CoRK 

September  6th,  1 872 

I  have  been  and  for  the  most  part  am 
still  lying  fallow.  Two  or  three  sonnets  I  suspect  are  the 
only  things  worth  keeping  I  have  written.  .  .  ,  Have  you 
not  found  that  the  giving  expression  to  moods  of  feeling  or 
impulses  of  imagination  is  a  positive  relief  and  checks  the 
excitement  or  gives  it  that  rhythmical  flow  which  modulates 
and  harmonizes  it  ?  Sometimes  on  a  single  day — almost 
every  sight  and  thought  seem  fit  for  poetical  rendering — 
and  subject  after  subject  seizes  one,  while  nothing  gets 
expressed  ;  and  the  consequence  is  exhaustion  or  Diirer-Iike 
melancholia  (the  melancholy  one  feels  after  growing  to 
manhood) — and  isn't  it  strange  by  the  way,  that  Dlirer  includes 
among  the  objects  scattered  about,  no  easel  or  brush  or  block 
of  marble  or  sculptor's  chisel  ?  .  .  . 

Your  "  Battle  of  Crecy  "  illustration  accords  with  much  of 
my  own  feeling  and  is  a  very  encouraging,  stimulating  one. 
I  suppose  in  desperate  needs — or  always  if  one  were  so  con- 
stituted as  always  to  feel  vividly  the  desperate  needs  of  the 
world — a  man  would  be  tempted  to  ask  for  many  aids  and 
gifts  .  .  .  but  this  attitude  of  petitioning  never  is  enough 
with  me ;  one  goes  on  to  communion  and  silence  and  light- 
After  all,  too,  life  is  not  all  a  battle.  The  son  sometimes 
needs  to  come  to  the  Father  and  give  up  his  will  and  strength 
and  self  to  Him  and  be  passive.  I  hope  you  will  interpret 
this  rather  as  the  ideal  I  feel  after,  than  as  the  actual  experi- 
ence, though  it  is  sometimes  so.  ...  I  wish  you  would  read 
the  wonderful  chapter  in  S.  Theresa's  autobiography  on  the 
four  successive  states  of  prayer  (but  perhaps  you  have  read 
them). 
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What  an  interesting  Contemporary  and  Fortnightly 
Review  !  I  had  been  wishing  to  know  more  of  Michael 
Angelo's  poems.  No  artist  oppresses  my  imagination  like 
Michael  Angelo.  After  looking  at  his  sculptures  or  pictures 
— or  even  copies  of  them — one  is  weary  as  if  a  stupendous 
weight  had  been  borne ;  and  he  does  not  as  Beethoven 
(Providence-like)  does,  communicate  strength  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  demands  he  makes  upon  one's  powers.  If 
Beethoven  bids  you  soar,  he  provides  wings — if  you  must 
dive  into  abysses  he  makes  you  sufficient  for  such  things. 
But  Michael  Angelo  leaves  you  a  man  and  requires  you  to 
be  a  god. 

The  J.  A.  Symonds  who  translates  Michael  Angelo,  has 
written  very  warmly  and  appreciatively  to  Whitman.  Mr 
Burroughs  is  trying  to  persuade  Whitman  to  come  to 
England,  and  give  readings  from  his  poems.  He  does  read 
them  very  impressively.  I  believe  he  would  succeed  and 
probably  remove  much  prejudice  and  misconception.  If  he 
comes  to  London  I  am  sure  he  will  come  to  us.  I  have 
lately  been  reading  both  Whitman  and  Browning  and  find 
my  enjoyment  of  both  undiminished.  But,  indeed,  this  year 
I  seem  able  to  extract  more  from  everything  than  ever 
before.  In  Rouen  and  Paris,  though  ill,  cathedrals  and 
pictures  seemed  worth  more  than  ever  before  :  very  varied 
«orts  of  books  have  seemed  intelligible  to  me,  and  rocks  and 
sunsets  equally  so  (without  aid  of  geology  or  meteorology). 

October  ^th,  1 872 

Thank  you  for  your  notes  on  Hamerling  and  for  your 
letter.  If  ever  I  should  write  on  Hamerling  I  shall 
appropriate  from  your  notes.  I  see  already  that  I  underrated 
the  lyrical  poems.  The  scientific  poetic  character  of 
Lucretius'  way  of  thinking  seems  higher  than  what  I  suppose 
from  your  account  to  be  Hamerling's  view  of  things.      An 
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illusion,  brilliantly  coloured  over  a  great  void,  is  a  more 
dreadful,  more  horrible  representation  ot  the  world  than  a 
positive  materialism.  But  I  must  read  Hamerling  before 
I  say  more  about  him.  Heine  at  one  time  had  a  great  or  at 
least  a  very  decided  and  peculiar  charm  for  me.  After  an 
interval,  I  returned  to  him,  and  never  was  more  dis- 
enchanted. The  aroma  and  piquancy  had  evaporated  and 
what  remained  was  unsatisfactory  enough.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  I  don't  know  German  rightly,  but  I  certainly  was 
alienated  from  much  of  its  lyrical  poetry  by  the  facile  run  of 
the  verse,  and  I  must  confess  to  the  heresy  of  finding  a 
great  deal  of  delicate  and  rich  music  in  French  verse.  But  I 
am  sure  our  own  English  is  incomparably  greater  than  either. 
What  you  say  of  beauty  and  ugliness  applies  to  sweetness  of 
versification.  There  must  be  a  perpetual  resolution  of 
disorder  by  order — victory  of  the  right,  and  a  great  back- 
ground of  rude  energy  and  primal  force  to  satisfy  me. 
Accordingly,  Tennyson — especially  in  his  beautiful  blank 
verse — leaves  me  unsatisfied.  Shelley's  verse  does  not 
suggest  to  me  any  chaos  out  of  which  it  has  arisen,  but  from 
its  speed,  its  windlike  velocity  and  the  fiery  elements  of 
which  it  is  created,  one  fears  that  at  any  moment  it  may  bear 
the  writer  on  to  some  place  of  anarchy.  One  has  the  terror 
and  delight  of  seeing  a  chariot-race  where  all  may  suddenly 
be  confusion  and  where  all  is  perpetually  delight  and  beauty. 
But  the  great  verse  of  Germany  is  Beethoven's.  I  have 
just  returned  from  hearing  a  recital  on  the  great  new  organ 
at  Marlborough  Street  Chapel  by  Mr  Best.  There  was 
nothing  of  Beethoven's  given,  but  a  fine  Prelude  and  a 
fugue  of  Bach  ;  but  I  have  heard  so  little  of  organ  playing 
that  I  felt  that  after  the  piano  I  should  get  acclimatized  to 
the  atmosphere  created  by  the  instrument  before  I  could 
enjoy  it  rightly.  It  seemed  too  comprehensive ;  not  to 
address  itself  to  one  faculty  but  all  ;  and  not  to  one  person 
but  a  mass ;    and   not  to  enter   by  the  ear,  but  to  envelop 
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one  with  sound  in  which  one  lost  one's  way,  "all  thy  waves 
and  thy  billows  have  gone  over  me"  was  the  feeling.  To 
feel  that  you  may  be  tossed  about  like  a  cork,  and  at  any 
moment  be  in  the  sky  or  in  the  depths,  is  a  little  uncom- 
fortable, and  you  struggle  to  shore — and  we  are  thankful  for 
a  prosaic  hum  of  everyday  life  ! 

To  return  to  lyrical  poetry — just  at  present  I  would  say 
(but  I  don't  say  I  might  not  modify  the  deliverance)  the 
great  rule  is  **  Take  care  of  the  sound  and  the  sense  will 
take  care  of  itself"  ("Alice  in  Wonderland").  A  lyrical 
poem  is  a  cry — is  one  cry,  you  change  a  word  into  another  of  a 
thinner  or  fuller  sound  which  seems  nearer — as  far  as  its 
dictionary  meaning  goes — and  you  find  it  won't  do,  the 
sense  alters  for  the  worse,  because  the  sense  is  in  the  sound ', 
the  sounds  were  as  much  part  of  your  original  conception 
as  the  idea.  Hence  no  lyrical  poem  can  be  translated ;  it 
ought  to  be  presented — as  the  French  nearly  always  do — in 
prose.  When  struck,  the  maker  of  song  rings,  and  all  the 
harmonies  follow  as  a  piece  of  mathematics  :  but  sound  is 
so  spiritual  that  it  requires  to  embody  itself  in  grossness  of 
sense  and  in  meaning.  Poems  without  meaning  would  be 
what  we  call  music,  and  of  course  the  more  meaning  the 
better. 

But  these  are  things  which  you  know  as  w^ell  as  I,  and 
you  with  your  ostrich-like  appetite  would  prefer  something 
harder  to  digest,  "  something  craggy  to  break  your  mind 
upon."  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  been  reading  or  thinking 
much,  but  enjoying  a  good  deal  any  enjoyable  things  that 
came  in  the  way.  Of  positive  stiff  work  this  week  I  did 
one  little  bit  on  a  MS.  of  Piers  Plowman  for  its  Cambridge 
editor.  I  shall  be  remembered  by  posterity  as  the  restorer 
of  two  probably  spurious  lines  of  Langland,  and  I  sincerely 
trust,  as  the  determiner  of  one  doubtful  reading  of  Shake- 
spere,  a  great  crux.  If  so,  need  I  ever  think  that  I  have 
lived  in  vain  ? 
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I  send  you  a  little  sheaf  of  poems — such  as  they  are — good 
and  bad. 

I  expect  I  shall  write  very  little  more  at  present,  as 
examinations  begin  next  week — you  can  imagine  how  irk- 
some examining  in  pure  literature  is. 

October  2 Hid,  1872 

Thank  you  for  my  MS.  books,  of  which  a  few  words 
presently — but  first  of  your  P.S.  telling  me  you  had  begun 
Wilhelm  Meister's  "  Lchrjahre."  This  interests  me  greatly. 
I've  read  the  book  twice,  once  in  English  once  in  German, 
first  coldly,  afterwards  with  continuous  interest.  On  a  first 
reading  it  seemed  singularly  incoherent  (even  for  Goethe) 
and  much  marred  by  all  that  follows  the  "Confessions  of  a 
beautiful  soul."  On  a  second  reading  I  did  not  feel  this, 
though  a  change  of  style  there  certainly  is — the  earlier  portion 
being  more  a  picture  of  life,  and  the  later  containing  more 
ideas  and  theory  of  life.  The  impression  of  the  whole  was 
an  elevating  one  (though  perhaps  elevating  in  a  Positivist 
sense).  The  feeling  it  left  was  one  of  the  earnestness  and 
dignity  of  human  life  if  turned  by  controlling  intellect  and 
volition  to  worthy  ends.  Not  that  life  is  great  and  noble  -, 
but  that  life  can  be  made  great  and  noble.  The  parts  of  the 
"Lehrjahre"  preceding  and  that  following  and  including 
the  *'  Confessions,"  seemed,  as  I  read,  representative,  re- 
spectively, of  the  life  of  abandonment  (to  circumstances, 
impulse,  caprice),  and  the  life  of  intellect  and  conscience 
(using  "  conscience  "  in  the  larger  sense,  which  includes  the 
right,  the  expedient,  and  the  beautiful  in  all  directions),  (or 
the  parts  would  in  another  view  correspond  to  Goethe  before 
the  Italian  tour,  and  Goethe  after  it).  The  company  of 
actors  with  whom  Wilhelm  consorts  in  the  earlier  part  are  all 
living  aa  indirected  life,  a  life  of  chance  ;  it  is  poor,  mean, 
ugly.  Mignon,  beautiful  by  her  passion,  becomes  an  inevitable 
ruin.  The  uncle  (in  the  "Confessions,"  surely  Goethe  himself). 
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Lothario,  Jarno,  Natalie,  Therese,  the  Abbe,  all  with  whom 
Wilhelm  consorts  in  the  later  part,  are  living  with  aims  and 
ends,  culture,  wise  restricted  activity,  service  to  others,  and 
Life  in  their  hands  becomes  venerable,  beautiful,  and  great. 
Life  is  an  art.  "  Remember  to  live  "  (the  words  on  the  uncle's 
tomb)  seems  the  moral  and  motto  of  the  whole.  But  since 
all  of  life  will  not  submit  to  direction,  Goethe  takes  care  to 
allow  liberally  for  the  elements  of  chance  and  error.  You 
must  go  on  to  the  "  Wanderjahre "  after  the  "  Lehrjahre,'^ 
and  then,  why  not  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  Goethe  ?  Would 
you  not  think  of  this  ?  I  believe  you  would  succeed,  i.e. 
wrestle  with  him  until  you  get  his  blessing,  without  halting 
afterwards  as  some  who  wrestle  with  Goethe  do. 


It  was  very  satisfactory  to  me  that  you  cared  for  some  of 
my  bits  of  verse.  The  poem  you  thought  best  in  the 
book,  I  did  also.  The  littlfe  bit  of  unsatisfactory  blank  verse 
called  "  The  Resting  Place  "  comes  nearer  to  what  it  attempts 
to  express  than  most  things  I  have  written. 


The  last  little  thing  associates  itself  with  a  solitary  morning 
on  Bray  Head,  when  Nature  or  a  something  in  sky  and  sea 
and  hill  seemed  mocking,  inviting,  and  eluding  me,  and  when 
hints  of  clouds  and  waves  and  heather  took  strange  double 
meanings,  now  simple,  now  great  and  mysterious. 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  sense,  more  perfect  than  I  have 
ever  felt,  of  the  large  candour  and  pure  ardour  of  the  Soul  of  the 
world,  and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  being  worthy  of  this,  the 
necessity  of  leaving  far  and  for  ever  the  shameful,  the  lurid, 
the  artificial,  the  maleficent.  It  is  these  qualities  (as  appears 
in  the  sonnet  "  Assumption"  also)  which  quite  subdue  me  in 
the  external  world,  and  they  involuntarily  associate  them- 
selves   with   what  I  have    found    most    precious    in   human 
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character,  large  truth,  sincerity,  seriousness,  limitless  spaces 
for  the  soul  to  move  and  trust  in, — beneficent  light. 


I  will  say  what  I  want  of  my  sonnet  ''Possession"  and 
have  done.  The  thought  of  the  last  six  lines  seems  to  me 
right,  but  the  expression  unsatisfactory.  The  thought,  put 
in  Scriptural  language  is,  "No  one  shall  pluck  him  out  of 
my  Father's  hand."  I  can't  think  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of 
invincible  grace  and  final  perseverance,  are  mere  inferences 
from  texts.  There  is  a  point  at  which  one  feels  not  holding 
— but  holden  of  the  powers  of  Good — falling  away  seems 
impossible,  though  not  much  grievous  weakness  and  error. 
One  becomes  pledged  past  redemption,  to  truth,  purity, 
sanity,  and  (as  Calvinists  say)  this  is  no  source  of  vainglory, 
but  of  humble  thankfulness.  One  seems  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  something  which  is  not  in  relation  to  time,  —  a 
"  bondsman  of  light."  True,  it  is  action  that  satisfies  one 
that  one  is.  not  self-deceived  and  a  visionary  ;  but  then  one 
may  return  from  action  and  rejoice  in  the  "  faith  "  wrought  in 
one  (which  faith  seems  rather  a  something  applied  to  one  than 
properly  one's  own,  held,  as  it  were,  for  one  by  the  blessed 
powers  of  the  world ;  in  some  such  feeling  perhaps  lies  a 
true  sense  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  "  Imputed  Righteous- 
ness ").  "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments,"  is  a  great 
saying,  but  in  our  Friend's  farewell  talk,  there  follows  upon 
that  saying  much  more  about  the  need  of  a  Comforter,  and 
about  an  after  "abiding"  with  His  disciples.  And  in  the 
relation  of  man  with  man,  the  sense  of  absolute  trust  and 
repose,  which  a  knowledge  of  tried  worth,  absolute  reality 
and  fidelity  brings,  may  be  retained  too,  after  the  confirmation 
of  one's  right-doing,  and  rejoiced  in. 

But  I  am  gone  away  from  my  province,  and  turned 
preacher.  I  mean  to  stick  to  tough  literary  work.  Let  me 
only  add  on  the  subject  of  my  poems,  that  your  judgment 
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that  a  style  of  my  own  is  beginning  to  appear,  confirnivS  a 
feeling  of  mine.  What  you  said  about  "literary  boyishness"  is 
entirely  true  and  penetrative.  /  felt  its  truth  before,  though 
people  ordinarily  looked  on  what  was  written  as  uncommonly 
mature. 

We  have  only  just  finished  Part  IV.  of  "  Middlemarch." 

I  have  had  time  much  occupied  with  examinations.  I  went 
to  four  Italian  operas.  I  was  out  of  humour  for  them  this 
year,  partly  perhaps  because  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of 
Beethoven  lately.  But  life  is  spacious,  and  I  think  there  is 
quite  room  enough  for  even  such  florid  and  cloying  music  as 
Rossini's.   .  .  . 

I  have  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  write  anything  while 
so  much  occupied  with  examinations,  but  I  can  return  when 
the  fit  time  comes,  I  know.  The  sight  of  my  old  MS.  book 
gave  me  a  short  but  severe  fit  of  melancholia — the  life  seemed 
to  have  departed  from  several  sonnets  I  had  cared  for.  If  I 
print  a  vol.,  I  shall  put  all  the  poems  before  1872  by  them- 
selves at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Mr  Wright  was  here  last  night.  I  am  going  to  try  to  save 
his  immortal  soul  by  keeping  him  from  auctions  of  books  or 
bronzes  ! — Truly  yours,  E.  Dowden. 

Nov.  'Jth,  1872 

As  to  "  Faust"  and  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  is  it  not  strange, 
that  with  his  supreme  artistic  feeling,  Goethe  should  produce 
works  so  inchoate  ?  My  explanation  is  that  his  intellect  and 
deliberate  self-consciousness  took  up  his  instincts  and  spon- 
taneous movements  of  imagination,  and  in  the  end  over- 
powered them.  This,  too,  is  the  explanation,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  his  life.  His  intellect  and  dominant  will  controlled 
his  impulses,  in  a  certain  cruel  way  at  times,  so  that  these 
impulses   fled   from   his   life   into   his  art,  where  they  were 
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again  pursued  by  his  self-consciousness.  Meanwhile  his  life 
lost  something.  After  his  Italian  journey  he  was  more  com- 
pletely master  of  himself;  it  cost  him  less  effort  to  crush  any 
insurgent  feeling.  The  coldness  ot  his  nature  was  of  this 
kind,  I  think ;  he  was  not  made  for  endless  loyalty  to  any 
person  (or  perhaps  cause).  He  found  his  direction.  He  had 
a  dominant  intellect,  and  he  subdued  every  feeling  which 
would  fatally  interfere  with  his  true  tendency.  He  did  not 
admire  his  intellect  from  a  distance,  but  actively  served  it  as 
a  servant  serves  a  master ;  this  was  his  duty,  this  his  end. 

By  the  way,  he  did  all  the  good  he  could  in  stimulating 
others  each  to  his  own  appropriate  activity.  If  this  devotion 
to  himself  was  self-interested,  it  is  certainly  the  noblest  form 
of  self-interest,  but  really  one  can  hardly  think  otherwise  of 
it  than  as  disinterested.  What  gift  to  the  world  could  be  so 
great  as  himself.''  And  he  was  capable  of  deep  and  ardent 
friendship  {e.g.  for  Schiller).  If  no  one  was  quite  so  much 
to  him  as  himself,  that  was  because  he  was  Goethe  and 
greater  than  all.  I  should  not  call  him  cold  or  selfish ;  he 
could  sacrifice  himself  as  well  as  others  to  his  highest  self. 
But  he  should  have  been  more  ascetic — being  under  the  rule 
of  devotion  to  his  own  genius,  he  ought  to  have  denied  him- 
self the  indulgence  of  such  transitory  passions  as  filled  much 
of  his  life,  and  which  brought  pain  to  those  whom  he  enjoyed 
(rather  than  loved),  and  renounced,  and  pain  at  times  to 
himself. 

This  brings  me  to  "  Faust."  He  has  traversed  speculation. 
Passion  follows — an  intoxication  blind  and  fatal.  He  is 
healed  by,  first,  surrender  to  the  beneficent  powers  outside 
oneself;  remorse  is  conquered  by  the  blessings  of  the  world — 
this  is  grace — but,  secondly,  there  are  works.  Faust  is 
saved  by  his  activity,  by  energizing  in  ever  ennobling  spheres 
of  action  :  Politics,  Art,  Science,  Beneficence  ;  but  (except  in 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  part  2 )  the  individual  soul  is  of 
less  importance  in  the  poem  than  the  general  movement  of 
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Humanity.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Faust  is  saved  "  without 
his  own  effort,"  because  his  salvation  is  the  work  of  all  his  life. 
True,  his  activity  is  not  of  the  highest  kind  until  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  but  all  that  went  before  has  been  a  pre- 
paration. He  is  perpetually  aspiring,  never  really  satisfied- 
He  is  not  altogether  guilty  of  the  cruelty  to  Baucis  and 
Philemon  ;  and  after  that  crime  he  would  renounce  Mephis- 
tophiles,  and  set  himself,  though  worn  out  now,  to  renewed 
activity  of  a  beneficent  kind.  He  is  powerless,  lying  stark, 
and  contended  for  by  demons  and  angels,  but  we  know  how 
much  he  has  himself  contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  better 
powers.  Still,  his  spiritual  education  is  imperfect.  Why 
should  he  endure  the  sad  dismission  to  Purgatory,  when  the 
Holy  Anchorites  send  him  forward  to  the  Blessed  Boys,  and 
Pater  Profundus  to  Pater  Seraphicus,  and  ascending  from 
circle  to  circle  ?  It  was  a  vision  of  perfect  Love  he  wanted 
all  his  life,  and  now  had  come  the  time  for  its  revealing.  He 
becomes  a  child  amongst  the  blessed  children  who  had  died 
at  birth ;  and  learning  from  the  Holy  Doctors  and  loving 
women  who  had  sinned  (Magna  Peccatrix,  forgiven  "  because 
she  had  loved  much  "),  is  led  on  by  the  type  of  Womanhood 
(itself  the  type  of  Love)  Mater  Gloriosa,  and  by  the  indi- 
vidual woman  who  had  loved  him  best,  Margaret,  into  the 
pure  presence  of  Love  itself — when  the  poem  necessarily 
closes. 

Of  course  there  is  miserably  little  in  what  I  have  said,  but 
It  is  as  far  as  it  goes  a  defence  of  a  view  of  *'  Faust "  different 
from  yours. 

P.S. — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  as  far  as  self-consciousness 
goes,  and  self-ordering,  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  parallel  to 
Goethe,  but  with  a  far  more  beautiful  moral  nature.  His 
"  Letters  to  a  Lady  *'  are  full  of  self-supervision,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  studious,  tender,  watchful  affection  (unique^ 
as  far  as  I  know,  for  this  manner  of  his).  One  feels  how 
noble  and  beautiful    his    nature  is,  but  also  there  is  some- 
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thing  which,  if  he  were  not  so  great,  and  were  not  advanced 
in  life,  would  seem  priggish,  (The  word  looks  profane 
now  I  have  let  it  escape  me.)  Like  Goethe's,  too,  W.  von 
Humboldt's  culture  was  extraordinary. 


November  I2th,  1 872 

I  am  glad  to  send  you,  while  still  in  the  country,  some  two 
or  three  more  bits  of  verse. 


Your  last  letter  was  particularly  interesting.  How  good 
for  us  it  would  be  if  we  could  get  more  out  of  books  and 
into  direct  contact  with  life.  But  the  real  living  and  powerful 
creature,  a  man  or  woman,  is  seldom  got  at !  and  so  one 
goes  to  poems  and  philosophies  as  an  inner  shell  better 
than  the  outer  shell  of  clothes  and  phrases.  But  the  real 
touch  of  souls  is  the  touch  of  life. 

My  Friday  lecture  each  week  is  on  some  nineteenth-century 
book  or  man.  I  do  it  in  great  part  extempore,  and  by  read- 
ing extracts.  Next  Friday,  I  intend  to  lecture  on  J,  H. 
Newman's  poems.  I  faltered  all  last  term  about  attempting 
to  bring  such  poems  before  a  college  class,  but  now  I  am 
content  to  do  so,  as  there  will  probably  be  one  or  two  (and 
those  the  best  of  the  students)  who  will  gain  and  not  lose 
by  such  a  lecture. 

I  must  add  a  Postscript  on  the  subject  of  "  Faust."  The 
ardour  of  mental  "  fr-r-iction"  1  with  you  led  me  to  espouse 
Goethe's  cause  from  Goethe's  own  point  of  view,  but  in 
trying  to  convert  you,  I  myself  underwent  conversion,  in 
part,  to  your  view.  Yes,  a  sense  of  sin,  or  moral  evil,  apart 
even  from  disloyalty  to  God,  was  very  slight  in  Goethe,  I 
think.     The  dreadful  sorrow  of  Margaret  does    not    throw 

i  J.  N.  Hoare. 
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Faust  out  of  himself;  and  when,  through  the  restoring 
powers  of  the  great  life  of  the  Universe,  he  recovers,  he 
is  not  a  changed  man ;  he  has  gained  no  noble  severity,  no 
noble  tenderness.  He  has  surmounted  his  sorrow ;  not 
accepted  it  as  a  sad  but  great  possession.  Then,  too,  I 
doubt  that  the  Purgatory  of  joy,  through  which  he  does 
pass,  would  be  altogether  appropriate  for  one  who  never, 
till  the  moment  of  Death,  was  free  from  Mephistophiles. 
At  least  the  joy  should  have  been  dreadful  to  him.  (This 
is  said  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  arid  in  the  same  way 
I  could  go  on  to  alter  my  interpretation  of  Goethe's  own 
life  and  character.) 

Your  truthful  criticism  of  such  verses  as  I  have  to  send 
you  is  of  real  value.  Its  value,  however,  lies  in  its  being 
perfectly  frank  and  fearless.  Mr  Yeats,  also,  has  been 
fearless,  and  has  helped  me  greatly  •,  but  these  poems  of 
72  he  has  not  seen  yet.  It  has  been  a  most  interesting 
event  to  me,  that  he  quite  lately  through  my  brother's 
urging,  has  been  taken  by  Newman's  poems.  I  don't  know 
"what  will  come  of  it  ? 

I  will  yield  to  my  inclination  to  say  a  word  about  our 
uncertainties  of  belief.  I  think  they  must  remain  as  long 
as  we  speculate  at  all.  Surely  uncertainties  of  belief  about 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  must  remain.  The 
question  is,  "  Is  enough  rescued  from  all  possibility  of 
doubt  to  live  greatly  by  ? "  It  is  so  with  you,  and  it  is 
so  with  me.  I  know  not  how  to  form  a  conception  and 
call  it  "  God "  which  shall  not  be  exposed  to  attack,  but 
I  have  found  as  a  fact  that  the  greatest  powers  in  the 
world  are  spiritual ;  that  they  are  blessed  and  not  evil ; 
and  that  they  have  at  least  made  me  one  with  them.  Such 
unknown,  unhoped  for  good  is  now  actual,  and  will  be  always 
so  actual  with  me,  that  whatever  is  in  the  reach  of  circum- 
stances or  of  questioning  doubt  becomes  of  small  importance. 
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No  revealing  of  God  that  I  can  imagine  could  be  more 
substantial  or  more  intimate. 

Do  you  not  think  the  talk  about  God  and  the  feeble 
diffused  sense  of  His  presence  which  surrounds  us — confuses 
our  relation  to  God  ?  If  there  were  silence ;  if  He  were 
either  rejected  or  accepted,  how  we  should  live  in  Him 
ardently  in  His  very  self — not  in  this  attenuated  shadow 
of  Him  !     But  this  subject  is  endless. 

One  thing  occurs  to  me.  May  one  lose  sight  of  God  from 
being  too  near  to  Him,  as  in  one  direction  Shelley,  and  in 
another  some  ardent  moralist  like  G.  Eliot,  "So  close  upon 
God's  heart  they  cannot  see  His  face.  His  bosom-beats  they 
take  for  their  own  "  ? 

November  2^th,  1872 

I  did  very  little  in  my  lecture  on  Newman,  beyond  reading 
extracts  from  the  "  Apologia,"  and  giving  some  account  of  the 
poems — illustrating  by  my  selection  certain  characteristics — 
zeal,  severity  (the  zeal  resting  on  sanctity,  the  sanctity  con- 
nected with  dogma  and  orthodoxy),  tenderness,  realization 
of  the  unseen,  public  spirit,  and  also  the  self-concealment  of 
sanctity.  Your  brother  lately  lent  me  "  Faber,"  and  I  think 
a  very  interesting  comparative  study  might  be  made  of  the 
religious  poetry  of  Newman,  Keble,  and  Faber.  I  have  not 
yet  read  very  much  of  Faber,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  poems  are  not  the  merely  Theistic 
ones  or  those  expressive  of  the  strength  and  sorrow  of  the 
soul  in  single  or  grand  relations  to  God  or  man,  but  rather 
the  Polytheistic,  a  tender  overflowing,  warm  sentimentality, 
a  feminine  fondling  of  the  Divine  Bambino,  a  gracious  self- 
abandoning  prostration  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Woman- 
hood of  our  Lady  in  which  the  sentiment  caused  by  her  sex 
is  indulged,  a  warm  devotion  to  souls,  a  semi-sensuous 
attachment  to  Angels.  These  seem  to  me  the  most  char- 
acteristic, and  therefore  the  most  valuable  things  in  Faber's 
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poems.  Dread,  naked  spirituality  and  Puritanism  are  at  the 
opposite  pole,  and  there  seems  to  me  much  of  the  Puritan  in 
Newman.  Keble  is  Anglican  of  the  Anglicans,  I  cannot 
think  him  a  poet  by  nature,  while  if  he  were,  his  position 
as  an  Anglican  would  have  put  him  as  a  poet  at  a  dis- 
advantage (Anglicanism  being  poetical  only  through  infinite 
refinement  and  delicacy,  not  through  greatness  and  audacity). 
(I  am  writing  so  quickly  that  I  am  sure  I  am  writing  some 
nonsense  with  some  sense.)  Faber's  type  of  piety  is  very 
alien  to  my  natural  feeling  (he  was  fat,  I  think,  and  a 
favourite  confessor  with  ladies).  His  religion  is  a  kind  of 
love-making  with  the  several  members  of  the  Catholic 
theology  and  he  can  be  almost  equally  gushing  with  each 
in  turn.  It  is  the  wantonness  of  piety.  This  materialising 
of  Spirituality  is  very  Southern  and  Catholic,  and  I  know 
a  great  deal  might  be  said  in  defence  of  it.  But  one's 
instincts  are  a  part  of  Nature,  and  so  I  think  it  is  best  for 
us  Northerns,  and  Puritans,  not  to  let  ourselves  be  converted 
by  logic,  but  to  assert  our  piece  of  the  truth,  and  let  Nature 
speak  through  us  in  a  clear,  decisive  way,  and  as  we  can't 
help  feeling  much  gesticulation  {i.e.  the  union  of  soul  and 
body)  to  be  undignified,  so  to  feel  and  feel  strongly  that 
such  religious  blandishments  as 

"  Oh,  happy  Pyx  !     Oh,  happy  Pyx  I 

Where  Jesus  doth  His  dwelling  fix  "  .   .   . 

are  for  us  gross  and  fleshly. 

I  was  glad  to  get  something  from  you  about  Newman. 
There  is  a  certain  paradox  to  me  about  Newman's  intellect.  (I 
ought  to  say  I  don't  trust  its  processes,  they  are  like  those 
of  Mr  Gladstone's.)  As  your  letter  observes,  **  his  trains  of 
reasoning  seem  spectral,  and  the  action  of  galvanized  laws  of 
logic."  That  I  have  always  felt,  yet  at  the  same  time  one 
feels  that  his  conclusions  are  very  much  determined  by  his 
tendencies  and  desires.     The  whole  purport  of  the  "  Grammar 
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of  Assent "  is  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  concrete  in  mental 
action,  as  opposed  to  the  bare  abstract  processes  of  logic,  and 
he  also  speaks  in  the  "Apologia"  with  admiration  of  the 
English  intellectual  character  which  sees  things  in  the  con- 
crete rather  than  the  abstract.  My  explanation  is  the  crude 
(yet  I  believe  really  deep)  one,  that  Newman's  mind  has  been 
always  putting  false  realities  for  the  true,  therefore  that  he 
is  a  realist  and  a  concrete  thinker,  but  a  spurious  one,  and  that 
the  reason  one  distrusts  him  is  because  he  has  not  found  the 
truth.  Maurice,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  me  to  have  sunk 
down  upon  the  real  solid  realities  of  life,  and  to  rest  upon 
the  very  truth,  but,  as  he  comes  up  to  the  upper  world,  to 
lose  his  way  and  not  to  be  very  well  able  to  tell  how  he  got 
to  the  centre,  or  how  others  are  to  get  there.  Nevertheless 
one  feels  that  he  has  attained  really,  whereas  Newman  only 
dreams  he  has  found  the  resting-place. 

I  am  lecturing  on  "  W.  S.  Landor"  to-day  (a  great  way  from 
Newman!)  and  see  how  great  some  of  his  poetry  is,  but  am 
never  more  than  z  perceiver  of  its  beauties. 

Have  you  anything  to  suggest  for  a  lecture  if  Mrs  Jellicoe 
compels  me  to  give  one  next  year  ?  Would  the  "  Prometheus  " 
of  ^schylus,  of  Shelley,  of  Goethe,  and  of  Quinet  be  a  good 
subject  ? 

I  left  3  Goethe  books  for  you  at  17  T.C.D. — ^Lewes, 
Caro,  and  Eckermann.  Look  in  the  index  of  Eckermann, 
and  near  the  end  of  2nd  vol.  you  will  see  Goethe  saying 
what  I  (occasionally)  was  only  repeating  about  the  manner 
of  Faust's  Salvation — Goethe,  it  occurs  to  me  to  say, 
believed  in  immortality,  and  I  think  he  is  an  evidence  of 
its  truth  himself.  What  an  incongruity  his  extinction  would 
be !  (The  moral  presumption  seems  to  me  enormously 
in  favour  of  its  truth,  as  the  moral  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  possibility  of  prayer  ;  if  there  be  a  God — which  I  do 
.not  doubt.) 

In  Falk's  "  Conversations  with  Goethe,"  which  I  can  lend 
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you  at  some  time,  is  a  most  interesting  one  on  immortality. — 
Your  truly,  E.  Dowden. 


Deer,  llth,  1872 

I  have  done  very  little  in  the  way  of  writing  since  my  last 
letter  to  you.  I  have  three  more  examinations  coming  on  and 
a  rather  heavy  job,  reading  the  verse  and  prose  compositions 
which  are  candidates  for  the  Vice-Chancellor's  prize.  There 
are  ten  bulky  MSS.  on  the  relative  advantages  of  stipendiary 
and  citizen  armies,  and  the  perusal  of  these  does  not  throw 
one  into  the  "  fluid  and  attaching "  (Walt  Whitman)  state 
favourable  for  imaginative  work.  ...  I  fully  understand,  I 
think,  what  you  say,  most  truly  and  helpfully,  about  poems 
which  do  not  embody  a  melody,  but  are  only  the  aecompani- 
ment  of  one  in  the  writer's  mind.  Some  things  of  mine  which 
seem  full  of  human  interest  to  myself,  would  appear  to  other 
readers  a  mere  play  of  shadows. 

What  you  say  to  me  about  Goethe  would  be  well  worth 
saying  to  others.  I  have  always  felt  dominated  by  Goethe 
when  I  approached  and  stayed  long  with  him,  and  I  always  at 
the  same  time  felt  something  protesting  against  the  influence 
And  because  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  honour  a  great  man 
than  to  resist  him,  I  always  used  every  means  to  persuade 
myself  that  his  heart  was  as  great  as  his  head. 

What  you  have  said  about  Goethe's  grandeur  coming  from 
the  quantity  not  the  quality  of  his  mind,  seems  to  throw  light 
on  my  joy  and  trouble  in  his  presence.  The  question  remains 
whether  the  fact  of  quantity  may  not  have  placed  him  under  a 
different  set  of  conditions  and  laws,  so  that  conduct  altogether 
base  in  one  who  is  not  Goethe,  might  have  been  right, 
though  a  misfortune,  with  him  ?  (This  seems  even  to  myself 
only  an  attempt  to  retain  loyalty  to  Goethe,  and  if  I  am  to  be 
loyal,  I  believe  I  must  discover  some  other  and  more  satis- 
factory way.)     Then,  again,  what  you  observe  about  Goethe's 
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mind  and  life  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  immortality  is  really 
searching.  My  sentence  about  this  was  thrust  in,  I  fear,  in 
no  disinterested  spirit,  but  as  a  means  of  relieving  my  mind 
of  its  present  confidences.  You  remember  Tennyson's  great 
lines  in  his  "  Ulysses  "  ? 

"  Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  i  move." 

This  retreating  margin  is  the  Paracelsus  unattainable  ideal 
of  the  intellect,  but  i[  there  be  any  circumference  of  know- 
ledge, any  end  of  intellectual  space,  so  far  I  maintain  Goethe 
ought  to  go.  If  there  is  another  world  of  matter  and  mind 
to  be  surveyed  and  possessed  like  this,  then  there  we  may 
hope  to  find  Goethe.  God,  who  is  economical  of  force,  would 
if  he  could,  retain  such  a  student  and  give  him  a  series  of 
worlds  to  go  through.  (One  likes  to  take  this  view 
as  there  are  bits  in  the  2nd  part  of  "  Faust"  one  wants  to 
interrogate  the  author  about,  and  perhaps  in  some  candid, 
virginal  star,  Goethe  wouldn't  put  one  off  with  a  mystifica- 
tion!) However,  it  is  neither  the  desire,  the  imperious  urge 
of  a  Paracelsus,  an  Aprile,  a  Sordello,  which  gives  me 
personally  the  clearest  assurance  of  immortal  life,  it  is  rather 
the  consciousness  of,  but  still  more  the  gaze  at,  certain  acts 
and  powers  and  beings  which  seem  after  scrutiny  as  well  as 
at  first  sight,  to  owe  no  allegiance  to  time  or  to  flesh.  One 
seems  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  immortal  and  the 
mortal  things,  and  from  one's  own  elevation  to  survey  with  a 
pathetic  joy  the  good  things  that  must  die.  Much  of  beauty 
(and  it  is  so  perfect  and  mortal  that  the  tears  come  when  we 
look  at  it),  much  of  joy  also,  some  loves  perhaps,  and  many 
thoughts  and  truths.  But  another  beautiful  thing,  another 
joy,  other  attainments,  other  acts,  bear  on  their  faces  a 
character  which  is  meaningless  and  incoherent  if  time  or  death 
have  any  concern  with  them.  If  I  had  been  an  early  Christian, 
I   should  like   to  have  been  convicted  of  being  a  soul  and 
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immortal,  not  by  thunderings  and  graves  opened  and  a 
resurrection  (though  it  would  have  been  good  to  have  seen 
the  empty  sepulchre  and  the  two  shining  young  men). 
Rather  Christ  himself;  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  would  have 
been  the  evidence  of  immortality.  One  would  naturally  and 
necessarily  be  thrown  upon  a  place  of  vision  from  which 
immortality  became  the  law,  the  key,  the  interpretation,  and 
death  only  apparent,  a  transitory  phenomenon,  not  touching 
or  approaching  the  soul.  But  all  this  may  be  a  delusion. 
It  is  at  least  not  self-imposed  but  comes  from  the  most  real 
facts  we  know  of.  And  spiritual  truths  can  only  be  ap- 
prehended by  spiritual  faculties,  not  by  dissection  or  vivi- 
section. The  question  is,  may  one  trust  one's  powers  of 
spiritual  discernment  when  in  their  highest  and  most  passionate 
action  ?  Or  shall  the  cloud  of  lethargy  and  caution  be  trusted 
more  ?  Besides,  with  some  at  least  it  is  not  moments  only 
of  this  clear  discernment  that  exist,  but  the  whole  world  is 
charged  and  the  vision  becomes  permanent.  ...  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  haven't  some  sympathy  with  Goethe's  aristocratic 
theory  of  immortality.  I  wrote,  when  an  undergraduate,  an 
essay  which  attempted  to  show  that  a  number  of  people 
whom  we  meet  and  talk  with  are  only  apparent — a  play  of 
chance ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  so  still. 

But  wherever  there  is  reason  to  think  a  personality  exists 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  reason  to  think  it  will  last.  Physical 
objections  seem  met  by  Berkeleyanism  and  the  objection 
against  the  future  co-existence  of  finite  creatures  with  an 
Absolute,  is  met  by  the  fact  of  their  present  co-existence. 

I  will  end  here.  I  want  to  go  to  College.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  real  value,  I  fear,  while  your  last  letter  was  most 
serviceable  to  me. — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

December  iSth,  1 872 

We  go  to  Cork  on  Monday.  I  will  leave  some  of  Goethe 
with  your   brother  on   the  chance   of  your  wanting    them. 
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I  have  had  a  week,  given  up  exclusively  to  College  work 
of  a  tiresome  kind.  Yesterdaj'^  I  finished  my  last  bit  of 
work  with  a  sense  of  release,  and  if  practicable  I  hope  to 
get  to  writing  of  my  own  during  the  holidays. 


Your  last  letter  suggested  to  me  what  had  not  occurred 
before  (though  it  is  very  clear),  that  Goethe  pursued  the 
same  treatment  with  respect  to  both  his  intellect  and  his 
emotions,  that  of  confining  them  within  a  certain  positive 
defined  limit  (assigned  perhaps  by  a  supposed  high  utili- 
tarianism). And  here  lies  essential  antagonism  to  Browning* 
antagonism  both  of  brain  and  of  heart. 

I  had  noticed  before,  separately,  Goethe's  treatment  of  his 
heart  and  his  intellect  but  not  connected  the  two. 

Looking  back  at  1872,  I  find  I  have  read  Shelley  more 
than  any  poet,  which  I  had  not  done  before,  and  have  done 
something  towards  approaching  Plato.  I  am  not  conscious 
of  the  least  influence  from  Shelley  of  an  external  kind,  and 
his  atheism  and  negation  (of  which,  however,  there  is  really 
very  little)  hardly  present  themselves  to  me  at  all.  His 
poems  are  to  me,  more  than  any  other,  like  musical  trans- 
lations of  inner  feeling,  and,  as  much  as  music  with  which 
•one  is  in  sympathy,  are  a  part  of  myself  caught  up  and 
rendered  by  some  power  of  Nature  which  is  not  Echo  but 
something  closer  and  more  intimate.  But  I  don't  find 
Shelley  contribute  a  single  thought,  as  Browning  and  Words- 
worth and  others  do.     He  only  translates. 

Of  external  influences,  although  1  have  read  him  very  little, 
I  think  I  have  been  chiefly  yielding  to  Browning's — or  rather, 
not  to  Browning's — but  to  the  same  things  that  influence 
Browning  ;  after  a  month  or  so  during  which  I  perhaps  never 
open  him,  I  find  myself  drifted  over  to  some  place  from 
•which  he  appears  nearer. 
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1  am  now  reading  Nichol's  **  Hannibal."  As  far  as  I  have 
gone  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  overpraised  by  the 
reviews. 

It  is  studious!)'  pruned  and  kept  from  violence  and 
extravagance,  which  is  not  a  sure  sign  of  future  greatness, 
perhaps  the  reverse. 

The  terror  of  fine  writing  implies  a  suspicion  that  this 
nature  cannot  be  sane  and  sound  in  the  great  levels  of 
emotion.  What  Titanic  moral  powers  Shakespeare  dared 
to  wrestle  with,  though  certainly  only  when  he  was  complete 
master  of  his  art  and  his  genius.  I  have  read  Shakespeare 
a  good  deal  this  year,  and  one  of  the  things  that  strike  me 
is  that  his  characters  are  never  in  position,  but  always  in 
action.  The  dialogue  is  the  working  of  soul  on  soul — each 
speech  is  a  deed— and  the  unity  of  character  is  preserved, 
through  perpetual  motion  and  change. 

[This,  I  believe,  was  a  notional  piece  of  criticism  with  me 
for  a  long  time  past,  but  it  only  became  real  (in  Newman's 
sense)  this  year.]  I  fancy  the  chief  difference  between  a 
true  dramatic  poet  and  an  epic,  lyrical,  or  reflective  poet, 
writing  in  dramatic  form,  will  lie  in  this. — Yours  very  truly, 

E.    DOWDEN. 

50  Wellington  Road 
January  10th,  1 873 

I  see  an  article  announced  which  I  shall  fall  upon  with 
deep  interest,  on  Schopenhauer  in  the  February  Contemporary 
Revieiu.  I  have  been  making  out  a  little  about  Schopenhauer 
from  various  quarters,  and  have  ordered  a  book  by  Haym 
(a  German  who  has  also  written  on  Hegel)  on  him.  My 
feeling  on  finding  out  a  little  about  him  nvas  the  comfortable 
one,  "  Well,  here  is  the  bottom  of  the  pit — one  can't  go 
deeper ! "  But  it  was  startling  to  find  Hamerling  saying 
that   no    reproach    could    be   brought   against   the  Schopen- 
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hauerisch  philosophy — save  "that  it  only  went  half-way"! 
With  Schopenhauer,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out,  gropingly, 
the  first  and  central  fact  of  the  Universe  is  Will — but  blind, 
unintelligent  and  miserable  will.  The  whole  of  human 
history  is  the  noisy  and  foolish  and  unhappy  episode  in  the 
vast  Inane  out  of  which  it  arises,  and  to  which  it  returns. 
The  one-rooted  error  of  the  human  mind  is  that  man  is  made 
to  be  happy.  He  can,  at  best,  become  only  less  miserable  by 
renouncing  desire  (except  it  be  the  one  desire  for  Nirvana). 

I  think  from  what  you  wrote  of  Hamerling  that  you  had 
either  known  or  felt  out  all  this,  and  my  sources,  at  present, 
are  of  the  slightest  kind.  Now,  Hamerling  seems  to  me 
intelligible  throughout — the  tumult  of  life  (and  if  there  are 
offensive  passages  of  any  kind  in  Hamerling,  they  come  in 
with  impartial  propriety  as  part  of  the  stress  and  tumult)  is 
set  over  against  the  void,  and  each  is  interesting  through 
the  other.  The  emotions  by  which  the  two  are  connected 
are  the  longing  for  death  (Ahasver)  and  the  weariness  of 
life  following  the  stress  (Nero).  The  superficiality  and 
showy  colour  which  is  often,  1  think,  carried  to  excess  in 
his  painting  becomes  then  intelligible — and  also  the  absence 
of  repose ;  the  absence  of  mystery  (because  his  theory 
interprets  everything)  and  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  the 
whole : — beauty,  thought,  human  love,  etc.  etc.,  being  things 
which  live  upon  a  surface  and  do  not  go  down  among  the 
roots  of  things. — Truly  yours  E.  D. 

February  IJtk,  1 873 

The  spring  is  really  come.  Yesterday  it  was  very  much 
alive  in  me  with  its  vague  delicious  creating  and  dissolving 
of  one.  .  .  . 

The  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  has  an  attractiveness  as 
of   the    Titanic-grotesque    for    me.     I    expect    to   make    no 
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earnest  entrance  into  it,  but  it  has  an  aesthetic  interest.  The- 
"  play  instinct"  likes  to  turn  the  universe  this  new  way  and 
that,  and  see  what  new  dispositions  of  things  can  be  made. 
The  whole  affects  me  like  an  Olympian  joke,  too  big  for  a 
man  to  laugh  at,  and  which  makes  him  afraid.  The  present 
world  grows  almost  as  grimly  amusing  as  part  of  the  future 
world  (Hell)  was  to  medieval  minds.  But  all  this  is  an 
jesthetic  interest.  I  don't  hope  to  arrive  at  any  ontology 
through  Schopenhauer,  but  I  wish  to  see  a  little  nearer  such 
a  pleasant  phenomenon  as  the  man  himself.  One  enriches 
oneself  by  inspecting  various  minds  even  though  one  gets  no 
distinct  help  from  them — at  least  it  is  so  with  me. 

My  brother  set  me  last  night  looking  into  bits  of  Comte. 
I  wish  I  could  (or  rather  I  dont  wish  I  could)  say  he  leaves 
one  in  the  dark  open  air  (which  is  delightful,  because  day  is 
— and  the  light  still  suffuses  the  darkness.  Our  eyes  know 
no  real  darkness).  Comte,  by  denying  the  ideas  of  Cause 
and  Substance,  falsifies  phenomena  (perhaps)  and  calls  "  will 
o'  the  wisps  in  a  bog"  the  two  points  of  brightness  which 
were   to    lead   us   into   day — (perhaps). 

I  think  (to  use  a  graceful  Yankeeism)  I've  "struck  ile" 
in  the  matter  of  my  "Victor  Hugo"  Lecture.  His  career 
seems  to  represent  the  unbridled  course,  the  unguided 
growth  of  a  poet's  mind.  Wordsworth,  Whitman,  and 
Hugo  find  themselves  disoriented,  put  out  of  their 
bearings,  if  they  pursue  truth  in  an  analytic  way,  through 
single  faculties,  especially  the  logical  faculty.  Their 
whole  nature,  turned  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that, 
brings  in  reports  of  the  universe.  I  approve  their  practice 
(I  think  them  right  not  to  seek  truth  chiefly  in  a  way 
which  is  for  them  a  perverted  way),  and  I  would  give  a 
general  trust  to  results  attained  by  such  processes.  V.  Hugo 
has  trusted  himself  extravagantly,  of  course,  and  his  whole 
career  has  been  a  tropical  outgrowth  of  his  qualities 
with  their  defects.     But  I  believe  this  mode  of  progression 
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a    sound    one    on    the    whole.     I    have    great    faith    in    the 
influence  of  unconscious  mental  operation.  .   .  . 

When  I  look  on  the  world,  or  manward  or  Godward — 
with  a  totality  of  nature — then  evidence  appears  that  some- 
thing beneficent  and  truth-discovering  is  at  work  in  addition 
to  the  faculties  of  which  I  am  conscious.  All  great  scientific 
discoveries  are  made  thus.  Kepler,  though  so  cautious  in 
verifying,  worked  in  his  higher  moments  thus.  There  may 
be  a  sympathetic  element  and  self-projection,  but  this,  I 
believe,  is  my  least  imperfect  vision  of  the  truth.  And  if 
the  subject  contributes  something,  it  has  a  certain  value  of 
its  own,  since  the  subject  is  a  part  of  Nature.  Growth 
proves  something.  What  would  destroy  Wordsworth, 
Whitman,  Hugo,  cannot  be  right  for  them.  A  creature's 
spiritual  life  depends  on  the  real  correspondence  between  his 
nature  and  his  milieu.  Growth  proves  such  a  correspondence, 
and  death  its  absence.  I  must  suppose,  then,  that  in 
moments  of  faith  and  imaginative  vision,  such  men  are  most 
truly  in  harmony  with  the  facts  outside  themselves  (and  so 
on  a  smaller  scale  it  is  with  myself).  I  never  expect  to  get  a 
clean-cut  system  of  truth  thus,  but  I  am  sure  even  my  errors 
will  be  suffused  with  truth ;  even  in  the  darkness  there  will 
be  filterings  of  day,  and  I  shall  be  growing — not  arrested 
and  unhappy. 

50  Wellington  Road 

February  27th  (?),  1873 
Dear  Miss  West, 

The  interpretation  I  would  give  of  the  passage 
differs  from  yours.  I  think  Faust's  speech  is  a  pas- 
sionate and  bitter  weighing  of  the  devil's  gifts,  and  that 
the  last  two  lines  are  a  demand  for  them.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  Faust's  attitude  in  making  his  compact,  is 
that  he  sees  the  offers  of  Mephistopheles  to  be  no  better  than 
apples  of  Sodom,  and  yet  that  he  will  accept  them.     "  Time's 
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tumultuous  dance,"  "  the  rush  of  circumstances,"  every 
variety  of  life  in  quick  succession — this  is  what  he  expects — 
but  he  knows  that  nothing  will  bring  satisfaction  or  repose. 
Meph.  says,  "  I  will  give  you  what  no  man  has  seen."  Faust 
(thinks),  bitterly,  "  What  can  you  give  ?  Can  you  comprehend 
such  a  spirit  as  mine  ?  Tet  (Doch)  you  can  give  sweet 
unsatisfying  food ;  gold  like  quicksilver."  .  .  .  And  so  his 
resolve  is  made.     He  exclaims — 

'••  Show  me  the  fruit  which  rots  before  'tis  pluckt, 
And  trees  which  daily  renew  their  leaves," 

i.e.  the  two  sides  of  the  devil's  gifts  (and  the  twofold 
characteristic  of  Faust's  mental  attitude). 

Either  line  alone  (or  if  the  second  repeated  the  first)  would 
be  incomplete.  It  is  the  two  things  together  which  Faust 
accepts.     Try  altering  the  lines  thus — 

"  And  trees  w^hich  daily  lose  their  leaves." 
Or  "  Show  me  the  ever  new  fruit 

And  daily  renewing  leaves  " 

and  the  logic  is  spoilt. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  what  confidence  interpreters  get  in 
their  own  exegesis,  from  the  intensity  with  which  they  gaze 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  I  have  some  of  this  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  my  own  interpretation. 

There  is  a  long  note  on  the  passage  (giving  the  various 
opinions  offered)  in  Bayard  Taylor's  translation.  I  am  pretty 
well  supplied  with  Faust  translations,  and  of  course  can  send 
you  any  if  you  should  care — Hayward,  Anster,  Theodore 
Martin,  Prof.  Blackie,  Miss  Swanwick,  and  Bayard  Taylor, 
and  a  French  one  by  Henri  Blaze  (with  a  clever  and 
amusing  preface). 

I  have  written  a  blank  verse  poem  of  some  eighty  lines,  and 
an  attempt  in  rhymed  heroics  of  some  twenty  or  thirty,  which 
I  will  show  you  soon. 
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March  Sih,  1 873 

I  think  you  express  the  secret  of  "  Faust"  when  you  say 
that  Goethe  understands  here  and  elsewhere  by  goodness,  "  a 
striving  to  ascend  in  the  scale  of  being."  A  broad  sense  of 
sin  I  don't  think  he  ever  had  personally  or  could  have,  nor 
therefore  that  idea  of  righteousness  which  is  the  opposite  of 
sin.  He  is  an  Indo-European,  not  a  Semite,  and  cannot 
contract  the  Divine  into  a  merely  sin-and-holiness-regarding 
Being  ;  the  point  of  contact  with  God  is  not  for  him  merely, 
or  chiefly,  the  conscience  of  moral  right  or  wrong  ;  and 
therefore  the  problem  of  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul 
becomes  quite  a  different  problem  from  that  of  the  Hebrew 
thinkers. 

The  question  is  not  "  has  Faust  sinned  .^  "  and  "how  may  he 
be  rescued  from  his  sin  ?  "  but,  "is  Faust  imperfect  ?"  (as  a 
thinker,  feeler,  actor),  and  does  he  grow  less  imperfect  ?  I 
think  he  does.  How  much  greater  a  creature  is  the  blind 
old  man,  full  of  energy,  which  now  at  length  is  beneficent, 
having  known  human  passion  and  sorrow,  having  looked  on 
and  lived  with  Helena  (he  could  not  be  saved  without  this), 
than  the  despairing  pursuer  of  metaphysical  discovery  (though 
that  also  was  a  part  of  his  growth,  even  that  it  might  be 
outgrown),  about  to  abandon  everything  and  seek  the  repose 
of  a  suicide  ! 

Goethe  never  represents  Faust  as  abandoned  to  evil.  He 
is  always,  through  manifold  error  and  failure,  tending 
towards,  not  "goodness,"  but  growth.  He  is  never  in  real 
alliance  with  Mephistopheles.  Against  his  own  desire, 
Mephistopheles  is  a  beneficent  agent.  All  the  evil,  and  all 
the  sorrow,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  last  scene,  are  transformed 
into  gain.  The  little  Gretchen  of  Part  I.  becomes,  through 
her  sorrow  and  the  growth  that  comes  by  love  and  death, 
the  great  power  for  comfort  and  purification  of  Part  IL 
Why  seek  for  the  whole  solution  of  the  problem  of  individual 
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imperfection  in  the  conscious  personal  will  ?  Who  shall  say 
how  much  may  be  done  for  us  and  done  ///  us  without  our 
knowing  it,  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to  outbreak  and 
prove  its  presence  ?  If  the  transference  of  magic  power  for 
sanctification  to  charms  and  relics  be  superstition,  may  not 
Stoicism,  with  its  idolatry  of  the  individual  will,  be  a  gross 
superstition  also  ?  Do  not  those  who  have  tried  to  do  most, 
acknowledge  most  that  nearly  all  has  been  not  by  them  but 
for  them  ?  Looking  back  at  one's  own  history  what  can  one 
utter  but  an  "  O  Altitudo  "  "  Oh  !  the  depths  of  the  riches  !  " 
(every  man  might  utter  this).  And  Goethe  (ever  toiling 
with  magnificent  will),  makes  the  whole  of  Faust  the  celebra- 
tion of  Divine  grace.  The  poem  is  surrounded  by  a  river  of 
the  love  of  God.  The  Archangels  are  sustained  and  nourished 
by  the  Divine  presence  in  the  universe  ;  Faust  is  from  first 
to  last  under  the  care  of  God.  But  Grace  is  not  concentrated 
in  magic  emblems  and  charms  and  relics,  it  spreads  wide  and 
free  over  the  whole  universe.  It  resides  in  Nature  (part  2, 
sc.  1st).  It  is  lodged  in  persons, — it  co-operates  with  every 
effort  of  man  towards  growth, — it  acts  when  he  cannot  act 
himself  (and  observe  that  the  roses  thrown  by  the  angels 
here  come  from  pious  women  who  have  sinned  and  sorrowed, 
i.e.  grace  through  personal  agency).  And  in  the  final  scene 
no  single  word  is  uttered  by  Faust ;  everything  is  done  for 
him.  His  silence  is  to  me  more  true  to  one's  deepest 
instincts  than  the  curious  intellectual  scrutiny  of  Dante,  who 
is  never  done  with  questions  to  the  Celestials  ...  or  even 
the  awed  and  grave  inquiries  of  Gerontius  on  his  way  to 
God.  (This,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  your  objection  to  the 
too  frequent  use  of  "  Ah  !  "  in  poetry.  The  most  expressive 
"  Ah"  I  know  in  all  verse  is  on  p.  337  of  Newman's  Poems. 
"  I  go  before  my  Judge,  Jh ! "  It  is  like  the  involuntary 
singing  of  an  arrow  as  it  shoots  forward  or  the  sound  of  a 
bird's  eager  flight).  ...  I  hope  you  understand  how  to 
interpret  such  a  defence  of  Goethe  as  this.     It  is  after  having 
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felt  your  assault  on  the  ethics  of  "  Faust "  as  a  summons,  and 
having  yielded  a  good  deal  to  it,  that  I  earnestly  try  to 
present  to  myself  this  other  side  of  the  question.  I  shall 
perhaps  lapse  back  partially  or  completely  into  your  view. 
But  I  shall  always  feel  a  debtor  to  the  poem  for  its  ample 
acknowledgment  of  the  part  played  by  Divine  Grace  in 
human  life.  I  don't  know  any  other  which  makes  this 
acknowledgment  so  untheologically,  so  realistically,  and  so 
scientifically.   .   .   . 

I  went  a  short  while  since  into  the  National  Gallery 
(Merrion  Square),  and  two  or  three  of  the  things  in  the  cast 
room  became  quite  luminous  to  me.  The  gladiator  who  grew 
like  a  beautiful  snake  in  the  act  to  strike,  a  perfect  militant 
creature  in  every  nerve  and  muscle.  The  Rondinini  faun, 
who  comes  (to  me)  like  a  wave  down  a  forest  glade,  the 
whole  figure  determined  by  two  delights,  the  soft  pleasure 
of  the  grass  his  feet  spring  from,  and  the  shallow  music  of 
his  cymbals  or  whatever  they  are  called,  which  he  holds 
above  his  head  (seeing  no  heaven  or  anything  higher  than 
his  cymbals).  Thirdly,  the  bust  of  Antinous  crowned  as 
Bacchus,  the  divine-eyed  young  man  oppressed  with  sadness 
(whence  hangs  a  sonnet  !  ).  .   .  . 

I  see  a  new  poem  of  Browning's  promised.  I  suppose  he 
can't  help  writing  so  fast.  I  wish  we  got  another  vol.  of 
Lyrics  like  "Dramatis  Persona-."  That  luas  an  event  to  me 
in  College  then  ! 


You  advise  me  to  try  subjects  of  poetry  with  more  clear 
human  interest  in  them — and  possibly  I  may  try.  An  episode 
in  St  Teresa's  life  (how  she  induced  a  priest  to  renounce  a 
union  with  a  woman  he  loved,)  moved  my  imagination,  and 
possibly  might  do  for  an  attempt  [and  the  long  dramatic 
subject  I  told  you  about  does  not  pass  away  from  my  thoughts]; 
but  at  present  I  feel  as  if  I  should  write  with  a    sense    of 
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unreality  without  perfect  conviction  on  such  a  subject,  the 
St  Teresa  one.i     But  this  might  pass. 

If  you  should  write  before  I  see  you,  I  am  "  open  to"  any 
valuable  thoughts  about  J.  H.  Newman,  whom  you  know 
much  better  than  I  do.  His  poems  have  been  ray  chief 
access  to  his  mind — some  few  sermons  and  the  "  Apologia." 

And  now  I  have  written  a  longish  letter  I  see,  and  so  will 
stop. — Most  truly  yours,  E.  Dowden. 

March  I  2th,  1 873 

I  am  relieved  by  having  got  a  reader  for  Leconte  de  Lisle : 
though  I  have  now  and  again  talked  of  him  vvith  admiration, 
no  one  ever  was  disposed  to  risk  the  reading  of  a  single 
poem  of  his,  until  now  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  my  solitude 
broken  in  upon.  In  France,  as  you  know,  he  is  a  leader 
looked  up  to  by  an  elite  of  young  men.  To  me  he  is  a 
satisfactory  poet,  and  I  find  I  do  return  to  him  pretty 
frequently  and  with  always  undiminishing  and  unincreasmg 
pleasure.  When  I  have  once  attained  the  beauty  of  a  poem 
of  his,  it  seems  a  fixed  quantity  (like  that  of  classical  work). 
His  style  is  entirely  original,  welded  together,  solid,  and 
capable  of  great  effects — never  joyous  or  swiftly  lyrical ;  after 
the  diffuse  sentimentality  of  Lamartine,  the  diffuse  sunlike 
glory  and  joy  and  sorrow  of  V.  Hugo,  this  is  a  styptic,  an 
astringent,  and  a  tonic.  The  restrained  rectitude  of  the  ver- 
sification is  not  to  be  got  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I  know.  Do 
you  not  feel,  too,  the  intellectual  quality  of  his  work  t  and 
the  haughtiness,  the  distinction  which  this  gives .''  He 
always  is  above  his  subject,  yet  makes  a  most  patient,  per- 
sistent, and  complete  study  of  it.  The  poetry  has  something 
in  common  with  criticism.     Each  piece  is  a  study  of  something 

1  Later  on  a  part  of  the  .St  Teresa  poem  was  written,  but  it  was  never 
completed.  ...  A  part  of  the  long  dramatic  poem  was  also  written  (the 
scene  was  laid  in  the  French  Revolution). 
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— and  the  danger  of  this  would  be  the  culture  of  mere 
virtuosity  in  respect  to  passions,  creeds,  aspects  of  nature,  etc. 
I  think.  L.  de  Lisle  escapes  this  virtuosity  by  the  fact  that 
with  all  his  critical  instincts  he  is  at  heart  a  dogmatist.  His 
other  work,  translations  from  the  Greek  in  prose,  is,  I  believe, 
of  most  scholarly  quality,  and,  in  a  different  direction,  he 
writes  little  popular  sixpenny  and  shilling  books,  a  republi- 
can criticism  (with  his  aristocratic  intellect,  he  is  yet  a 
republican),  a  popular  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
a  popular  History  of  Christianity  (deliberately  anti-ecclesi- 
astical). He  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  (I  happen  to 
have  his  presentation  copy  of  "  Poesies  antiques  "  to  Sainte- 
Beuve — with  his  neat  small  autograph  in  it). 

I  believe  your  feeling  against  French  verse  as  a  vehicle  for 
poetry  is  only  justified  by  French  classical  poetry,  not  by 
either  early  or  nineteenth  century  poetry  (though,  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  anywhere  to  rival  our  special  greatness  in 
blank  verse). 

March  2/^th,  1 873 

You  have  given  me  real  satisfaction  by  having  read  and 
admired  coldly  (which  is  what  I  do  myself;  strongly  but 
coldly)  Leconte  de  Lisle's  poetry. 

I  write  a  hurried  letter,  because  I  shall  be  busy  this  week 
and  next  with  Victor  Hugo.  I  don't  expect  V.  Hugo  will 
be  a  good  lecture — I  mean  really  trustworthy,  because  I  am 
in  a  state  of  confused  feeling  towards  him  which  will  not 
have  time  to  clear ;  and  therefore  I  must  take  a  piece  of  it 
and  dismiss  the  rest :  (not  having  time  for  complete  justice 
I  must  do  partial  justice,  if  possible,  and  I  don't  think  even 
time  just  at  present  would  enable  me  to  get  quite  into 
intelligence  with  V.  Hugo).     (Not  a  word  is  written  yet.) 

Historically,  L.  de  Lisle  represents  the  reaction,  or  rather 
the  new  way  found  after  Romanticism.  L.  de  Lisle's  theory 
is  that  science  is  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century — that 
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historical  science  and  erudition  is  one  chief  portion  of  this 
(concerning  man),  and  that  the  function  of  art  is  to  vivify 
historical  science  and  throw  the  illumination  of  emotion  and 
imagination  over  it. 

I  wish  you  would  go  to  London.  It  would  confirm  most 
accurately  what  you  say  of  Turner.  Your  **  rigmaroles  "  are 
always  intelligible  to  me. 

Holidays  (Easter)  have  begun.  I  shall,  perhaps,  after  my 
lecture,  go  to  my  father  for  a  week,  and  try  to  get  some 
things  written  which  are  in  my  head.  (The  St  Theresa 
poem,  if  I  get  close  to  it — of  which  I  spoke  to  you  once.) 

I  now  send  you  a  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda."  ...  I  don't 
assume  because  you  surprised  me  by  liking  my  "  Europa," 
that  you  will  like  my  "Perseus" — but  certainly  I  did  not 
possess  my  subject,  but  was  possessed  by  it.  It  was  written 
almost  in  one,  not  long,  sitting  (all  in  part  of  a  morning  and 
afternoon).  I  shall  try  things  in  other  keys,  if  possible  ;  but 
this  had  to  be  written. 

My  brother  has  written  a  few  really  good  sonnets  which 
I  must  get  and  show  you.  They  were  written,  I  think, 
under  the  pressure  of  temporary  feeling,  and  I  don't  think 
him  a  poet,  though  he  is  an  excellent  judge  of  what  is  good 
in  poetry  and  art,  leaning  however  to  the  weakness  of  over- 
valuing such  finish  as  Rossetti  gives  his  work,  and  Pater  his 
Essays,  not  being  readily  offended  by  a  mannered  style. — 
Yours  truly,  E.  Dowden. 

i;o  Wellington  Road 

1873 
Dear  Miss  West, 

I  had  a  wish  to  have  some  verse  written  as  the  outcome 

of  my  holidays,  and  now  I'm  not  sure  that  I  shall  have  it, 

although  it  is  partly  done — another  Greek  woman — Atalanta 

wedded.     The  subject   has   possessed  me  less  eagerly  than 

the  others,  so  perhaps  it  will  be  worth  less. 
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Thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  not  the  less  because  it  was 
not  spun  chiefly  out  of  books. 

I  finished  Morley's  "  Rouseau." 

Morley's  article  on  J.  S.  Mill  was  chiefly  interesting 
through  its  record  of  the  day  spent  with  him  and  his  talk. 
I  can  quite  understand  Mill's  feeling  towards  Goethe, 
though  it  expresses  only  one  side  of  my  own — but  I  don't 
feel  able  to  join  in  his  talk  about  Schiller.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  great  admiration  of  Schiller,  in  an  Englishman 
(perhaps  it  does  not  apply  to  a  countryman  of  Schiller's),  con- 
victed him  of  a  certain  thin  idealism  and  want  of  imaginative 
robustness.  (But  this  is  perhaps  because  I  know  little  of 
Schiller.) 

I  will  not  accept  your  statement  that  I  am  an  idealist 
myself,  except  with  large  reserves.  When  a  child  I  had 
one  long  and  extreme  fit  of  idolatry  for  a  boy  two  years 
younger  than  myself.  What  I  will  admit  is  that  I  s/jou/d 
be  an  idealist  if  I  had  not  been  finding  my  way  ever  more 
and  more  into  the  real  facts  of  life,  and  now  I  am  an  idealist 
transformed  by  the  touch  of  life  into  a  most  determined 
seeker  for  fact.  Long  ago  1  learnt  that  to  get  fruit  one 
must  plant  fruit-trees,  and  that  one's  desires  don't  alter  the 
world  except  when  converted  into  deeds.  And  having 
given  up  idealism  I  tried  two  ways,  as  you  may  have 
noticed — one  founded  on  the  worth  of  the  individual  and 
aiming  at  self-culture,  the  other  on  the  worth  of  the  race, 
and  aiming  at  self-abandonment.  But  life  is  a  more  sub- 
stantial and  a  more  sacred  thing  than  I  supposed.  You 
are  indeed  mistaken  if  you  think  a  sense  of  flatness  and 
disappointment  will  come  to  me  (other  than  the  physical 
and  mental  depression  every  one  is  subject  to).  What  you 
Avant  me  to  do  is  just  what  I  could  do — acknowledge  human 
■weaknesses  and  imperfections  (and  yet  find  men  and  women 
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very  good).  It  would  not  be  truth  to  fact  if  I  did  not  admit 
that  certain  things  are  the  best,  the  most  real  and  the  highest 
I  have  ever  known  or  can  know.  It  is  certain  that  some 
places  in  Switzerland  I  have  seen  are  amongst  the  most 
wonderful  possessions  the  eye  can  have.  I  shall  never  see 
anything  more  satisfying  (and  just  because  so  satisfying, 
these  were,  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  needed  to  look  for  them, 
prosaic  bits  of  land  or  water  included).  And  all  the  world 
grew  the  better  for  the  beauty  of  those  places.  People  talk 
of  disappointments  and  disillusions — but  I  have  never  found 
them.  My  father  and  mother  I  find  better  than  I  thought 
them — and  Shakespeare  better  worth  reading  ;  and  Beethoven 
and  Turner  better.  Don't  call  this  "  chortling  "  :  I  find  that 
my  own  poor  little  idealisings  were  poor  things,  but  every 
reality  was  as  good  as  I  expected,  and  most  of  them  better. 
I  have  often  been  unhappy,  but  my  unhappiness  has  come 
from  myself,  chiefly  from  real  and  grievous  faults ;  and  now 
that  I  have  the  sense,  now  at  thirty  years,  of  having  <*  taken 
my  station  and  degree,"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rest  of  life, 
one  year,  or  three,  or  thirty,  will  be  good  ;  and  that  I  shall 
be  doing  some  work,  not  worthless, — and  bearing  some  little 
fruit  until  the  end. 

I  had  no  intention  of  writing  such  a  letter  as  this,  and  you 
must  forgive  its  egoism. — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

50  Wellington  Road 
April  2 ^th,  1873 

I  returned  to  Dublin  on  Friday  last,  and  on  Saturday  came 
Mr  Yeats  to  my  brother,  and  his  friend  Wilson  to  us,  and 
Mr  Ball,  so  that  my  time  has  gone  by  in  a  series  of  pleasant 
fragments.  The  two  artists  went  off  yesterday,  and  Mr 
Ball:  I  relapse  into  my  study.  On  Tuesday  Mr  Yeats, 
Mr  Wilson,  and  I  went  to  Howth.  It  was  not  a  bright  day, 
but  for  an  hour  the  sun  succeeded  in  suffusing  clouds  and 
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sea  with  a  vague  brightness.  We  walked  along  the  clift 
until  the  Bailey  Lighthouse  was  not  far  off,  then  got  down 
a  long  and  steep  grassy  descent  to  large  rocks  which  we 
first  clambered  among,  and  then  lay  on.  The  gulls  were 
wheeling  leisurely,  and  crying,  and  a  porpoise  came  tumbling 
by,  and  a  seal  lifted  up  his  strange  head  several  times  quite 
close  to  us  and  looked  about  him.  I  read,  on  the  rocks, 
for  the  first  time,  a  few  of  my  1 87  2-3  poems  for  Mr  Yeats, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  some  of  them. 
Primroses  and  violets  are  in  full  blossom,  and  there  was 
a  glow  of  furze,  but  not  many  other  flowers.  It  was  a 
day  when  one  can  believe  the  external  world  unreal  and 
as  curious  an  apparition  as  our  mysterious  friend  the  seal. 
But  under  all  the  show  of  things  abode  and  always  abides, 
one  strong  reality  and  blessedness,  as  solid  and  final  now 
as  when  the  last  lines  of  **  The  Resting-place"  (a  Howth  poem) 
were  written. 

I  have  written  no  verse  nor  anything  of  the  kind  since 
my  '*  Andromeda  "  ;  but  I  now  mean  to  write  an  *'  Eurydice." 
I  also  believe  I  may  without  much  hesitation  make  an 
attempt  at  my  St  Teresa  poem.  The  saint  has  a  character 
which  is  quite  her  own — she  raised  intellectual  obedience 
into  one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  so  obtained  an  intellectual 
assurance  and  calm  which  allowed  her  practical  energies 
to  go  to  work  steadily.  If  she  had  a  faculty  for  thought, 
as  well  as  a  strong  will  and  an  eager  heart,  she  turned  it 
altogether  to  the  adjustment  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 
her  work,  which  were  very  numerous  :  her  discretion  and 
good  sense,  united  with  her  wonderful  spirituality,  are  very 
great.  The  woman,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  after  the 
rescue  of  the  priest,  I  think  might  be  made  ardent,  un- 
governed,  passionate  and  beautiful  with  a  sensuous  kind 
of  beauty.  She  gave  the  priest  a  little  copper  image  which 
St  Teresa  thinks  may  have  had  magic  properties.  When 
he  threw   it   away   he  was  as  a  man  waked  out  of  a  deep 

E 
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sleep.  ...  I  am  reading  the  "  Foundations  of  St  Teresa" — an 
account  of  her  nunneries  and  monasteries.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  when  you  read  this  and  her  autobiography.  I  find, 
with  myself,  they  ought  to  be  read  leisurely,  as  reading 
oneself  into  imaginative  sympathy,  and  then  passing  back 
to  one's  own  life,  so  different  from  it  all,  has  the  same 
phantasmal  effect  as  making  good  resolutions  and  not  keeping 
them.  But  quietly  to  possess  oneself  of  the  facts  and 
appropriate  what  is  needful  to  one,  has  the  opposite  effect. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  her  character  is  its 
brightness  and  her  evident  enjoyment  of  fun  (her  bodily 
sufferings  were  very  great  and  she  was  severe  to  herself, 
though  wisely  so  ;  her  soul  continually  energetic  and  aspiring. 
Still  you  see  the  enjoyment  of  the  amusing  incidents  of  her 
work  breaking  out  every  now  and  then). 


If  I  should  publish  a  volume  of  essays  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  include  some  that  had  not  been  printed  before — 
I  think  I  could  do  one  on  Matthew  Arnold  well — taking  as 
my  central  point  of  view  his  whole  nature  divided  by  the 
opposing  sets  of  influences — and  applying  this  to  his  affections, 
spiritual  faculty,  imagination,  intellect,  etc. 

I  have  just  read  his  **  Literature  and  Dogma  "  ;  it  is  painfully 
spun  out  and  has  some  surprising  offences  against  good  taste 
(e.g.  "the  triple  Lord  Shaftesbury "  =  the  Trinity).  Attri- 
buting to  the  Jews  such  a  conception  as  "  a  stream  of 
tendency  not  ourselves  making  for  righteousness "  seems  to 
me  a  redudio  ad  absurdum  of  M.  A.'s  critical  faculty.  And 
for  my  part  I  don't  know  what  such  a  stream  of  tendency 
can  be,  knowing  nothing  which  cognizes  righteousness, 
except  a  person — a  conscious  will ;  nor  am  I  metaphysical 
enough  to  find  the  conception  of  God  as  a  person  {person 
including  the  unconscious — so  allying  itself  with  Pantheism — 
as  well  as  the  conscious ;  it  does  so  in  the  case  of  ourselves) 
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more  full  of  difficulty  for  the  intellect,  heart,  or  the  imagina- 
tion, than  that  of  a  "  stream  of  tendency."  .  .   . 

I  think  we  can  verify  such  a  power  making  for  righteous- 
ness in  the  world,  and  then  I  don't  know  how  to 
disconnect  it  from  the  notion  of  personality. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  "  Literature  and  Dogma,"  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  other  subjects  which 
agrees  with  what  I  had  made  out  for  myself.  But  I  do 
believe  that  Matt.  Arnold  has  not  attained  the  conception 
of  a  person  outside  the  refined  sometime  Professor  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  All  without  himself  is  a 
*'deep  soft  dream."  He  has  not  attained  to  the  reality 
of  the  life  of  man  with  man.  And  my  memory  ought  to 
enable  me  to  interpret  this  state  of  mind,  which  arises  in 
great  measure,  I  think,  from  accepting  the  circumstances 
of  life  for  what  they  are — and  seeking  for  the  substance 
in  oneself  and  self-culture.  The  only  rescue  from  this  is 
by  the  breaking  in  of  God  or  some  outward  strong  force 
with  terror  or  with  joy,  through  the  "deep  soft  dream." 
Then,  when  an  outer  reality  is  known,  oneself  too  becomes 
real — real  in  a  new  way — and  a  new  danger  of  self  absorp- 
tion seems  to  arise  (but  rather  through  self-expansion  than 
self-concentration),  one  now  seems  to  embrace  the  world  in 
love  and  joy. 

Formerly  one  retreated  for  refuge  to  the  isolated  point 
of  self.  This  is  what  M.  Arnold  is  always  doing,  trying 
lo  possess  his  soul. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say  of  Buchner,  and  he 
seemed  to  me  to  get  at  his  facts  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
theologian  might.  To  prove  that  we  are  developed  brutes 
with  no  God  and  without  a  future,  "seemed  as  easy  as  lying," 
and  as  you  observe,  not  to  deserve  quite  so  much  chortling. 
(I  only  dare  to  hope  an  anthropoid  ape  was  my  forefather!) 
If  human  progress  be  not  arrested — perhaps  it  has  naturally 
become  so— one  may  hope  for  the  time  when  men  will  love 
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and  pity  our  poor  yearnings  after  God,  and  find  Plato's 
imaginings  like  the  drawings  of  primitive  animals  on  the 
bones  of  that  early  period  Biichner  tells  of.  They  who  will 
have  joys  and  pains  so  great  won't  despise  us  whose  joys  and 
pains  are  at  least  very  real  ! — Truly  yours,       E.  Dowden. 


May  IJik,  1873 

.  What  you  say  of  Pater's  theories  is  all  in- 
telligible to  me,  and,  I  think,  an  adequate  reply  to  him. 
There  seems  to  me  in  every  artistic  emotion  (I  mean  of  the 
creator,  not  of  the  enjoyer  of  art)  a  certain  reflective  or 
secondary  quality.  The  primary  passion,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  art,  if  expressed  directly,  would  issue  in  a  cry  or 
a  blow — something  remote  from  art :  but  art  comes  and 
gives  universality  to  the  emotion  and  the  cry  becomes  a  song  ; 
the  blow,  a  juvenilian  satire.  But  if  one  were  to  try  to 
make  this  reflective  secondary  world  real  without  any 
primary,  all  would  collapse.  An  artist  who,  as  some  do, 
became  a  religious  doubter  for  the  sake  of  versifying  religious 
doubt,  loses  both  true  life  and  true  art.  I  believe  that  the 
very  greatest  artists  must  always  be  aware  that  art  is  not 
life,  but  the  outcome  of  life.  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Shelley, 
Whitman,  Milton,  and  Browning,  all  would  have  starved  in 
the  grazier-theory  world  (Rossetti  would  get  on  best  in 
such  a  world  of  any  poet  I  know).  Pater  is  a  Rossetti 
among  critics,  each  essay  is  most  exquisite,  but  the  whole 
book  leaves  on  me  a  feeling  of  hot-house  culture,  and  his 
style  is  over-superintended  and  mannered.  In  the  highest 
criticism  I  think  there  ought  to  be  evidence  of  a  large  and 
free  play  of  life,  a  knowledge  of  common  human  joy  and 
grief,  and  not  merely  the  exquisite  experiences  of  an  art 
culture — and  one  misses  this  in  Pater.  Nevertheless  such 
exquisite  studies  are  so  rare  that  one  values  them  much. — 
Truly  yours,  E.  D. 
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$0  Wellington  Road 
June,  2^rd 

You  will  have  heard  from  Mr  Wright  that  our  pleasant 
French  tour  has  gone  down,  and  foundered ;  we  have  taken 
rooms  for  a  month  at  Howth.  I  may  go  to  somewhere, 
perhaps  Wales,  after  our  visit  to  Howth.  Meanwhile  we  are 
not  badly  off  at  Wellington  Road.  We  soon  come  in  sight  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  garden  is  now  pretty  (at  times  one 
rebels  against  neatness  and  prettiness),  but  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  get,  through  the  sight  of  growing  flowers,  into  very 
wide  and  savage  forces  underneath  if  need  be. 

On  Thursday  I  walked  to  the  top  of  the  Three  Rock 
mountain,  first  through  granite-blasting  and  cutting  (the 
clink  of  the  hammer  heard  far  off,  while  the  workman  looked 
small  as  a  sheep),  and  then  through  heather  and  furze 
(starting  a  hare)  to  the  top.  Soon  after  my  return  came 
your  letter,  then  I  set  to  and  finished  my  "  Atalanta"-,  and 
between  fresh  air  and  writing  found  it  hard  to  get  to  sleep. 

On  Thursday  morning  Dr  Salmon,  Dr  Lee,  and  myself 
heard  eight  or  nine  sermons  (on  the  efficacy  of  prayer)  ;  on 
Friday,  extempore  sermons,  ten  minutes  allowed  for  prepara- 
tion ;  on  Saturday,  the  Liturgy — this  is  a  part  of  my  duty  as 
Professor  of  Oratory. 

Dr  Salmon  is,  I  don't  know  whether  you  know,  a  cousin  ot 
mine,  my  mother's  first  cousin.  I  had  a  month  with  him  in 
Switzerland  in  1865,  I  think.  His  mind  is  like  an  extra- 
ordinary natural  force,  operating  in  a  sure  instinctive  way,  and 
he  seems  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  two  or  three  sets  of  opera- 
tions at  the  same  time.  He  has  usually  about  a  dozen  novels 
on  hand,  and  the  only  things  he  can't  read  are  poetry  and 
metaphysics.  He  enjoys  a  good  story  with  a  most  voluminous 
moral  laughter.  At  one  examination  Dr  Lee  said  to  me, 
"I  have  just  finished  Browning's  *  Red-Cotton- Nightcap 
Country,'  and  now  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  (as  if  I  might 
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in  confidence  confess  to  him  how  stupid  it  was).  Dr  Salmon, 
in  his  vague  sleepy  way,  "  Browning  has  proved  how  difficult 
it  must  be  to  write  a  poem,  and  one  could  wish  with  Dr 
Johnson  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  "  (yet  not  long  ago 
Dr  Salmon  was  kept  a  night  awake  by  a  Shakespeare  reading 
of  *'  Macbeth.")  Then  they  went  off  into  German  criticisms 
on  the  Apocalypse  and  chuckling  over  new  explanations  of 
Antichrist. 

In  my  Swiss  tour  with  Dr  Salmon  an  interesting  episode 
was  his  meeting  with  a  great  mathematical  Professor,  Hesse^ 
at  Heidelberg  (in  remembrance  of  whom  Dr  S.  has  named 
some  horrid  mathematical  formulae  "  Hessians  ").  It  was  a 
dreadfully  hot  Sunday,  and  I  was  in  my  bedroom  in  shirt 
and  trousers  when  they  burst  in,  Hesse  to  propose  that  we 
should  go  to  the  Castle  and  be  treated  by  him  to  pipes  and 
beer.  It  was,  I  think,  a  shock  to  his  moral  nature  to  find  we 
could  not  smoke  (I  have  since  acquired  the  power  though 
don't  exercise  it  except  on  rare  occasions). 

Your  Schiller  talk  (which  proves  you  far  better  acquainted 
with  him  than  I  am)  I  feel  to  be  thoroughly  right  and 
illuminating.  .  .  .  Goethe's  friendship  with  him  is  something 
very  interesting.  Did  Goethe  feel  how  much  greater  he  was, 
and  yet  feel  that  Schiller  possessed  an  authority  over  him  by 
virtue  of  his  moral  nobleness  ?  Goethe  may  have  felt  that 
Schiller  kept  him  in  relation  with  facts  which  otherwise  he 
would  lose  the  sense  of,  and  so  the  friendship  may  have  been 
interested  on  Goethe's  side  (for  I  find  a  long  disinterested 
friendship  hard  to  conceive  in  the  case  of  Goethe — that  is,  a 
real  personal  devotion,  though  I  can  understand  Goethe 
sacrificing  much  and  for  long  in  order  to  keep  a  fine  nature 
in  activity  for  the  sake  of  what  it  would  produce,  through  his 
passion  for  definite  activity). 
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50  Wellington  Road 
July  lyh,  1873 

This  notion  of  collecting  my  essays  is  ready  either  to  be 
given  up  or  carried  into  effect  (which  indicates  that  there  is 
no  strong  reason  for  my  troubling  myself  with  them).  I 
rather  think  this  last  is  your  opinion  and  that  you  would 
prefer  to  see  me  leaving  them  behind  and  getting  on  to 
something  better.     Is  it  not  so  ,'' 

Mr  Yeats,  with  true  fraternity,  wrote  me  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  my  V.  Hugo  paper,  which  renewed  the  sense 
I  had  that  V.  Hugo  is  not  a  spirit  naturally  akin  to  me,  and 
that  my  adjustment  to  him  was  only  temporary  and  partly 
factitious,  or  at  least  self-surrender.  I  haven't  looked  into 
him  since  and  don't  expect  ever  to  return  much  to  him.  (I 
don't  think  Yeats  was  more  x.\\?in  partly  right  about  my  essay.) 

Last  week  passed  in  a  broken-up  fragmentary  way,  but  I 
have  laid  down  a  certain  set  of  lines  for  myself  to  work  on 
during  the  summer.  I  shall  try  to  write  some  poetry — to 
read  Herbert  Spencer — and  to  get  a  little  less  unable  to  read 
German.  If  I  write  another  essay  it  will  be  on  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  and,  I  should  expect,  will  be  very  quiet  and  low-toned 
in  style.  If  you  care  for  a  copy  of  "  Poemes  barbares  "  I  have 
one  I  might  make  over  to  you.  I  don't  know  anyone  else 
who  would  care  for  it  (indeed  no  one  but  yourself  has  had 
the  curiosity  to  read  him  through).  If  I  go  down  to  Howth 
on  "Wednesday  I  will  bring  my  Shakespeare  lectures  to  you. 
Please  not  to  expect  much  from  them. 

I  began  by  scribbling  an  abstract  of  "  Pericles  "  merely  to 
make  my  class  acquainted  with  the  two  or  three  great  scenes 
— and  then  was  carried  away  into  other  things. 

The  play  I  understand  best  is  "  Julius  Caesar,"  and  it  was 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  hear  you  saying  things  I  had  felt  out 
for  myself  about  this  play. 
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I  have  not  touched  my  MS.  since  the  lectures  were  given  : 
and  some  few  pages  were  intended  for  extempore  expansion. 
I  expect  that  if  I  could  get  through  the  whole  of  Shakespeare 
and  then  stand  off  from  him,  I  should  see  him  in  his  unity, 
and  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  I  have  seen  him  yet. 
Dramatic  poetry  has  been  the  last  which  I  came  genuinely 
to  care  for :  now  I  care  for  it  greatly.  The  stories  go  out  of 
my  head  very  quickly  as  historical  events  do,  and  it  is  only 
when  I  happen  to  find  something  which  betrays  the  writer,  or 
which  by  virtue  of  its  own  character  has  some  special  relation 
to  myself,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  forget  what  I  read. 

With  the  other  dramatists  besides  Shakespeare  (except 
Marlowe),  my  error  has  always  been  to  read  a  play,  forget 
it,  and  after  a  long  interval  read  another  and  forget  it. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  the  beginners  of  the  insincere 
heroics  of  tragedy,  and  were  shallow  natures,  I  think ;  their 
pathos  is  often  particularly  insincere.  They  are  the  least 
manly,  I  think,  of  the  Elizabethans  ;  not  so  brutal  as  others 
but  quite  as  base.  They  write  with  a  graceful  feeling  for 
sensuous  beauty  in  nature.  Ben  Jonson  is  a  very  interesting 
figure,  though  his  plays  are  often  heavy  and  hard  to  read. 
He  was  so  massive  and  burly  and  laborious,  and  has  so 
independent  an  individuality — the  son  of  a  mother  who,  you 
know,  had  some  of  the  Roman  matron  in  her,  and,  according 
to  the  story,  had  prepared  poison  for  herself  and  him  to  save 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  docked  ears  and  slit  nose.  Ford  is 
the  master  of  laboured  mechanical  tragic  effects — a  poet  by 
resolve  of  will  rather  than  by  the  grace  of  God.  I  like  a 
play  (not  usually  much  praised)  of  his  best  about  Perkin 
Warbeck,  Perkin  being  an  impostor  with  real  charm  and 
influence  and  almost  persuaded  to  believe  in  himself  by  his 
success. 

[But  the  Professor  of  English  Literature  is  coming  out  very 
fully  and  I  forget  that  you  are  not  on  one  of  the  side  benches 
of  Alexandra  College !] 
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Dr  Todhunter  is  gone  to  the  English  Lakes.  My  brother 
and  Mr  Cross  are  in  Wales.  All  this  locomotion  must  result 
in  people  discovering  deeper  stabilities  in  life  than  the  old- 
fashioned  devotion  to  the  "  Blue  Bedroom"  and  household 
heirlooms.  "We  shall  become  better  conservatives. — Truly 
yours,  E.   DOWDEN. 

October  l^th,  1 873 

I  was  sorry  to  miss  you  on  Friday  when  you  saw 
Mrs  Dowden  and  made  the  baby's  acquaintance.  However, 
as  you  did  not  miss  them,  I  am  sufficiently  pleased. 

Last  week  was,  as  you  know,  a  busy  week  with  me.  .  .  . 

Your  question  recalling  me  to  Shakespeare  was  very 
timely ;  yes,  I  think  I  had  better  go  on  with  him,  but  he 
belongs  so  to  his  time  that  in  the  end  it  is  likely  I  shall  have 
to  read  a  good  deal  outside  him.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  of  late 
has  been  to  me  a  very  solid  possession,  and  better  than  most 
worldly  goods.  Until  recently,  I  had  only  the  official  faith 
in  him  which  you  one  time  spoke  of.  And  I  feel  that  he  is 
still  growing  upon  me. 

I  think  to  enjoy  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet"  you  must  first  grant 
as  postulates  that  it  is  Shakespeare's  first  tragedy,  and  that 
it  is  a  drama  of  mere  love.  Any  warrantable  objections 
must  be  within  those  conditions.  One  such  play,  and  only 
one,  Shakespeare  thought  fit  to  write,  and  I  think  it  is 
enough,  but  its  loss  would  be  the  loss  of  a  very  needful 
instrument  in  his  orchestral  harmony.  A  good  thing  is  that 
the  play  is  so  dreadfully  in  earnest,  and — in  spite  of 
apparent  Petrarchisms  and  Euphuisms — means  life  and  death. 
Cymbeline  is  kept  throughout  in  a  tender  tone  which  is 
distinctly  non-tragic ;  so  lachimo  the  villain  must  convert 
and  be  pardoned,  and  graceful  and  tender  things  must 
happen.  But  **  Romeo  and  Juliet"  has  a  mortal  air  about  it 
from  the  first  word.     Its  essence  is  certainly  that  two  voices 
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shall,  with  their  various  masculine  and  feminine  **  timbres," 
sing  in  unison  ;  but  is  not  this  mere  high  unison  of  passionate 
utterance  a  piece  of  the  music  of  the  world  worth  transcrip- 
tion ?  Nor  is  it  quite  a  mere  melody.  There  is  the  ground- 
swell  of  hate ;  the  lovers'  lives  are  caught  up  on  the  wave 
of  inherited  and  surrounding  civic  feud,  and  broken.  The 
melody  is  like  the  song  of  a  lark  over  a  waterfall,  or 
of  Whitman's  hermit  thrush  (you  remember),  among  the 
stepping  sibilant  waves,  whispering  "Death,  Death,  Death." 
Then,  too,  there  is  as  much  as  in  any  Shakespeare  drama 
the  accompaniment  of  Nature.  The  blazing  summer  days 
and  the  luminous  nights.  Pathos  is  almost  subordinate  to 
the  sense  of  irreparable  mischief,  ruin,  and  destruction,  but 
you  do  see  a  closing  of  the  waters  over  the  spot  above  where 
Juliet  and  her  Romeo  are  engulfed,  and  are  aware  that, 
while  all  their  existence  is  complete,  and  their  one  passion  its 
end,  yet  the  world  (represented  by  the  Prince)  will  go  on 
and  accept  the  facts  of  these  three  summer  days,  and  include 
this  piece  of  tragedy  in  its  history  where  it  will  fit  very 
well.  I  don't  think  Shakespeare  intends  us  to  care  very 
much  for  Romeo  until  the  last  scene.  But  Juliet,  whose  age 
he  intentionally  brings  as  near  childhood  as  possible,  I  am 
sure  he  intends  for  a  suddenly  matured  heroic  character  (of 
such  a  kind,  of  course,  as  Juliet  belongs  to,  not  perhaps  that 
which  is  absolutely  highest).  She  has  imagination,  courage, 
strength  of  will,  dignity,  self-abandonment  and  passion,  not 
of  the  self-conscious,  brooding  type,  but  active,  with  positive 
ends.  Nevertheless,  I  confess  I  never  wished  to  be  Romeo. 
Juliet's  love  would  make  me  feel  like  Ganymede  in  a  picture 
by  Michael  Angelo  at  Hampton  Court,  in  which  the  poor 
young  mortal  is  gripped  in  a  deadly  clutch  by  the  eagle  and 
borne  heavenward.  Such  a  tyranny  is  not  the  encompassing 
providence  of  human  affection,  which  allows  one  to  use  every 
limit  and  enfranchises  (and  yet  does  not  allow  a  sparrow  to 
fall  unwittingly  to  the  ground).     I  don't  think  there  is  much 
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or  any  of  a  note  of  the  feminine  intellect  as  conceived  by- 
Shakespeare  in  Juliet — the  progression  of  thought  by  bright, 
emotional,  fanciful  associations. 

This  is  enough  of  Shakespeare  for  one  letter. 

Do  you  remember  the  passage  in  Ruskin  in  which  he 
insists  on  the  sanctity  and  spirituality  of  colour  ?  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  out  whether  I  care  most  for  form  or 
colour ;  and  for  result,  I  believe  I  find  that  I  care  for  both 
chiefly  as  exponents  of  life,  as  which  they  have  to  compete, 
not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  motion  and  sound.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  the  chief,  at  least  the  intensest,  pleasure 
I  got  from  the  Wicklow  excursion ;  it  was  when  coming  up 
in  the  train. 

As  the  train  moved  slowly  and  stopped — the  fling  of  the 
waves  (wonderful  for  whiteness  in  the  night  when  one 
doesn't  see  the  advance  of  the  wave,  but  only  the 
sudden,  unaccountable  passion  of  lifted  splendour)  sinking  as 
instantaneously  into  the  vague  dimness  of  the  sea.  This 
I  shall  remember  best. — Truly  yours,  E.  D. 

P.S. — Mrs  Dowden  talked  to  you  of  her  wish  that  you 
should  be  little  R.'s  godmother. 

I've  just  been  reading  aloud  while  the  Bambino  slept,  some 
of  J.  S.  Mill's  Autobiography  ;  it  is  very  interesting.  Mrs 
Mill  was  a  Shelley  who  could  think,  and  had  a  sense  ot 
concrete  things — doesn't  that  explain  very  much  of  J.  S.  M.  r 

I  am  glad  you  feel  the  kind  of  sacredness  there  is  in  some 
of  Mrs  Hemans's  poetry.  She  was  framed  for  joy,  and  only 
found  it  after  long  sorrow.  There  is  a  pure  lyrical  **  elan  " 
in  her  best  poetry  that  is  like  the  flight  of  a  white  bird  in 
clear  air  (in  much  she  comes  back  to  the  motif  and  sees  it  in 
a  new  aspect  in  each  verse  .  .  .  which  is  the  method  of 
sermons,  not  of  poetry). 
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Is  it  because  to-day  is  bright  or  because  your  letter  is  full 
of  goodwill  towards  us  that  it  seems  as  if  we  had  begun  a 
new  and  closer  friendship  (if  that  were  possible),  one  which 
must  daily  enlarge  itself  with  new  fibres  of  our  being  and 
history  ? — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 


50  Wellington  Road 
November  2nd,  1 87 3 

1  have  had  a  most  pleasant  visit  from  Mr  Yeats  to-day. 
He  has  just  come  from  Killarney.  He  goes  on  at  once  to 
Sligo  to  paint  portraits.  On  the  whole  I  think  he  has  been 
successful. 

Mr  Yeats  has  given  me  a  most  near  and  self-evidencing 
view  of  the  life  of  the  Barbarians,  its  monotonous  vacuity, 
its  gaiety,  and  want  of  refinement,  and  bold  efficient  manners, 

and   worldly  code.     It  is  very  evident  that  the  's  and 

the  people  who  resort  to  their  house  are  the  coarse  type  of 
the  average  Barbarian,  not  the  exceptional  people  of  the 
noble  and  beautiful  aristocratic  types. 

I  glanced  yesterday  evening  at  the  Spectator  article  on 
J.  S.  Mill's  "Autobiography,"  and  did  not  think  it  really  appre- 
ciative. To  call  his  life  dreary  seems  to  me  to  prove  a  rather 
vulgar  estimate  of  the  good  things  of  life.  His  intellectual 
energy  and  the  constant  approval  of  his  intellectual  con- 
science must  have  been  a  source  of  joy,  and  his  ardent  public 
spirit  no  less ;  and  if  he  had  not  coarse  physical  vitality,  his 
body  seems  to  have  given  him  very  little  trouble,  and  to  have 
been  a  fine  instrument  in  certain  ways.  His  enjoyment  of 
music  seems  to  have  been  intense,  and  he  loved  beauty  both 
of  nature  and  of  art.  If  he  did  not  crowd  his  life  with 
common  friendships  he  only  did  what  all  men  of  his  type 
must  do.  I  should  not  call  Dante's  life  dreary,  though  I 
imagine  Dante  had  no  herd  of  friends  (and  if  Mill  had  been 
a  poet  he  would,  I  suppose,  have  belonged  to  the  order  of 
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Dante,  Milton,  and  Shelley,  rather  than  of  Shakespeare  and 
Homer).  The  moral  crisis  through  which  he  passed  has  a 
certain  resemblance  (in  a  remotely  different  character)  to  that 
of  Wordsworth  when  his  political  hopes  faded,  and  his 
moral  convictions  collapsed :  and  then  Wordsworth,  like 
Mill,  learned  that  the  intellect  was  not  the  sole  source  of 
truth  (it  was  strange  that  Wordsworth  should  for  a  moment 
forget  this),  and  (in  a  less  degree)  Wordsworth  received  aid 
from  Dorothy  in  recovering  from  his  moral  malady,  as  Mill 
received  sufficing  help  from  his  future  wife. 

I  cannot  doubt,  with  the  Spectator  critic,  that  Mill  was  right 
in  putting  on  record  the  fact  of  the  existence  and  character  of 
his  wife.  The  incredulity  of  those  who  cannot  authenticate 
such  facts  returns  upon  itself  and  does  no  wrong  ;  while  to 
those  who  can  believe  such  facts,  a  knowledge  of  them  adds 
to  the  worth  of  the  world  and  of  life.  Mr  Yeats'  imagina- 
tion was  particularly  taken  by  the  picture  of  the  little  boy 
going  about  singing  verses  of  his  own  to  tunes  he  made 
(and  still  remembered  long  after),  and  he  said  in  his  way  (as 
if  suddenly  discovering  a  truth),  "  Isn't  it  like  the  childhood 
of  a  saint  ?     Yes,  yes.  Mill  is  the  saint  of  this  generation." 

There  is  something  in  this — for  he  had  the  saintly  chivalry 
(of  which  Browning  talks  at  the  end  of  the  "  Statue  and 
the  Bust"). 

This  is  not  written  to  get  a  letter  from  you.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  hear  from  you,  but  I  like  even  better  to  see  you 
now  and  then  making  friends  with  Richard.^ 

We  are  all  well. — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

In  January,  I  have  to  discourse  to  Cork  people  about  con- 
temporary poetry.  I  shall  use  some  of  my  French  poets. 
Whitman  and  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  make  a  general  kind  of  talk  out  of  them  all.  I  mean  to 
say,  there  are  two  great  divisions  of  poets  at  the  present  day 

^  His  baby-boy. 
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— those  who  despair,  some  of  the  individual,  some  both  of 
individual  and  of  society — and  those  who  hope.  Whitman, 
Hugo,  and  Browning  each  in  his  way  has  saved  himself  and 
is  a  poet  of  hope.  George  Eliot  saves  herself  and  is  strong 
and  sad.  Hamerling,  I  think,  despairs  (enthusiastically). 
Leconte  de  Lisle  (stoically)  [yet  he  has  his  faith  and  strong 
side  too].  Morris,  abandoning  all  moral  and  scientific  questions 
in  despair,  gazes  at  life  with  aesthetic  interest  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  flame  of  passion.  Swinburne  despairs  of  the 
individual  and  enthusiastically  hopes  for  the  race.  Matt. 
Arnold,  who  expressed  so  perfectly  the  weakness  of  a  nature 
divided  in  every  way,  has  now  in  his  prose  (through  discovery 
of  a  Power  not  himself  making  for  righteousness)  gained  a 
certain  deliverance. 

I  fancy  the  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you  was  rather  a  dreary 
one  (as  if  I  were  seeking  for  truths  and  couldn't  find  them). 
But  I  have  and  hold  enough  to  live  by,  with  strength  and  joy, 
and  never  lose  consciousness  of  this. — Yours  very  truly, 

E.  DOWDEN. 


50  Wellington  Road 
November  iz^th,  1 873 

I  am  giving  rather  more  time  than  heretofore  to  getting 
my  college  class  to  write  essays  and  to  correcting  these. 
Yesterday  I  orated  on  Milton  with  fine  questionable  theories 
about  the  types  of  character  produced  by  Anglicanism, 
Puritanism,   and   Catholicism. 

In  two  ways  (definitely  and  in  many  ways  indirectly),  you 
were  lecturing  them.  I  learned  from  you  to  do  more  justice 
than  I  used  to  do  to  the  beautiful  bounded  harmoniousness  of 
such  an  Anglican  type  as  Keble  represents,  and  also  I  have 
come  to  feel  very  strongly  how  the  noblest  side  of  Milton's 
personal  character  is  not  brought  out  in  my  Contemporary 
Revieiv    pages — I    mean  his  devotion  to  non-egoistic   duties 
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and  ideals.  The  self-abandonment  of  his  twenty  years  of 
political  life  (when  the  consciousness  of  a  possible  great 
epic  must  always  have  lived  with  him,  and  also  the  conscious- 
ness of  possible  death)  seems  now  to  me  the  greatest  thing 
about  Milton.  If  he  had  died  with  no  poetry  written  but 
Comus  and  his  early  poems,  how  different  his  feeling  would 
have  been  from  that  of  utter  collapse  and  blind  vacuity 
expressed  so  characteristically  in  Keats'  sonnet  ending  : 

"  then  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  world  I  stand  alone  and  think, 
Till  Love  and  Fame  to  nothingness  do  sink," 

as  if  to  Keats  the  withdrawal  of  the  actual  present  evidences 
of  genius,  and  of  human  regard,  left  a  void  and  pure 
desolation.  (To  Browning  death  without  full  accomplishment 
and  the  loss  of  a  human  presence  by  death  would  suggest 
something  different  from  this.) 

For  spare  hours,  unfit  for  work,  I  have  been  reading 
Herbert  Spencer's  articles  on  Sociology  collected  into  a 
volume  of  the  "  International  Scientific  Series."  I  find  it  good 
reading,  for  such  easy  reading,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  detailed  illustrations  of  truths  that  we  are  all  familiar  with 
in  their  general  statement,  e.g.,  that  there  is  a  bias  of 
Patriotism.  The  criticism  on  Matthew  Arnold's  anti-patriotic 
bias  in  this  chapter  is  particularly  good.  (H.  S.  mentions  in 
a  note  that  he  is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  master-pieces 
of  classical  literature  in  the  original  and  almost  altogether 
unacquainted  with  them  in  translations.  This  courageous 
confession  is  well  counter-balanced  by  an  encylopaedic 
acquaintance  with  science  shown  in  the  same  chapter.  I  am 
beginning  to  change  my  opinion  that  Mill  had  more  logical 
gift  than  H.  Spencer.  Pure  logical  gift  and  method  perhaps 
he  had  more  of.  But  I  should  be  more  afraid  to  encounter 
H.  Spencer  in  argument,  because  his  mind  is  stronger  in  the 
concrete    direction,    and    his    full    grasp    of  fact  and  all  its 
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relations,  more  than  make  up  for  his  less  perfect  sense  of 
logical  method.  Mill  has  more  affinity  with  the  French 
mind.     H.  Spencer  with  the  English. 

H.  Spencer's  disbelief  in  machinery,  and  his  insight  into 
the  fact  that  all  good  must  come  through  the  improvement 
of  human  beings,  brings  to  me  a  very  calming  and  sustaining 
mood.  (I  could  not,  for  example,  toss  up  my  cap  quite  so  high 
if  there  were  a  government  called  Republican  settled  in 
France,  nor  feel  altogether  desperate  if  a  Henri  V.  were  on 
a  throne.) 

December  \']th,  1 87 3 

We  have  again  been  having  some  anxiety  about  the  baby, 
...  If  there  should  be  any  cause  for  uneasiness  I  will  write 
again — but  I  hardly  expect  this.  His  ailment  kept  Mrs 
Dowden  from  a  very  dull  little  dinner  at  the  Archbishop's 
yesterday.  .  .  .  The  conversation  of  eminent  persons  deserves 
record,  so  I  ought  to  tell  that  the  Archbishop  spoke  three 
times  at  dinner  with  intervals  of  reflection  between. 

To  the  lady  next  him:  "Are  they  going  to  give  up  the 
copper  mines  in  your  district  ? "  To  me,  behind  his  neighbour  s 
back :    "  Are  you  going  to  bring  out  a  new  Hermathena  in 

College  ?  "     To  Major across  the  table.     "  I   believe  the 

news  from  the  Cape  Coast  this  evening  is  more  encouraging." 

I  am  holding  my  last  examination  to-day,  lectures  are 
ended.  What  you  say  about  young  men  being  likely  to 
judge  the  spiritualities  of  human  nature  better  than  middle- 
aged  men  of  the  average  worldly  type,  has  some  truth.  But  I 
see  clearly  that  many  of  these  young  men  are  the  others  un- 
developed and  their  vague  enthusiasms  about  poetry  and 
such-like,  are  even  now  a  painted  flame.  I  shall  like  them 
better  when  they  are  the  world's  true  worldlings.  I  could  in 
a  combative  spirit  preach  to  them  then  (if  I  were  a  Paul)  and 
rejoice  in  thinking  my  gospel  was  at  least  a  savour  of  death. 
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unto  death  to  them  with  the  grim  joy  of  knowing  that  such  a 
thing  had  accomplished  its  true  though  bitter  function. 

This  is  of  course  overstated,  and  I  have  some  admirable 
natures  in  my  class  ;  four  especially,  one  a  nephew  of  Dr 
Littledale,  a  most  genuine  lover  of  literature  ;  one  called 
Greene,  a  little  fellow,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  thinker  on 
semi-philosophical  subjects ;  one  called  Vere  White,  who 
has  sympathies  which  include  J.  H.  Newman  and  Walt 
Whitman;  and  one  with  the  Celtic  name  of  Jeremiah 
Donovan,  who  has  a  pleasant  dash  of  cynicism  and  vivid 
sense  of  the  evil  of  life  giving  character  to  his  enthusiasms. 
These  are  the  election  of  Grace  in  my  class,  and  others 
also. 

Dean  Gwynn  I  liked  (and  Mrs  Gwynn  had  an  attraction 
for  me  which  I  never  defined).  But  the  desire  to  which  he 
gave  expression  for  "  the  softening  veil  in  mercy  drawn,"  ^  is 
very  rarely  absent  from  men,  I  think.  They  have  seldom 
had  experience  of  a  justice  which  ennobles.  (But  Browning 
has  none  of  this  feeling.  You  remember  the  lines  near  the 
end  of"  Red  Cotton  Night-cap  Country.")  One  is  tempted  to 
ask  the  persecuting  question  :  "How  much  unworthiness  or 
baseness  of  past  character  could  be  forgiven,  although  con- 
sequences, at  least  losses,  must  always  remain  from  such 
unworthiness." 

The  escape  is  to  remember  that  this  question  of  more  or 
less  is  altogether  wrong,  that  human  as  well  as  divine  goodness 
condemns  or  forgives,  without  measure,  and  certainly  no 
punishment  is  needed  by  anyone  who  knows  how  his  vision 
has  been  dimmed  and  his  foot  made  feeble  for  climbing  by 
former  evil,  so  that  he  would  always  be  in  clearer  air  and 
under  a  wider  sky,  and  able  to  apprehend  nobler  spiritual 
fact  more  justly,  but  for  his  past  desertion  of  the  right. 

Thus  my  feeling  has  come  to  be  that  of  Browning,  not  that 
of  Keble :     that   seeing  wholly   through    and    through,   and 

^Keble,  '<  Christian  Year." 
F 
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being  seen  through,  potential  or  actual,  is  the  condition  of 
entire  fellowship  and  helpfulness. 

The  indefatigable  Mr  Furnivall  is  starting  a  New  Shake- 
speare Society.  He  always  does  splendid  work,  and  the 
Patroness  of  the  Society  is  to  be  the  Uniter  of  Teutonic 
Nations,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  the  Patron,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President,  the 
greatest  living  English  Poet,  Mr  Alfred  Tennyson.  I  am 
glad  this  Shakespeare  Society  is  started.  It  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  illustrate  his  works,  probably  determine,  as  far  as  can 
be,  the  order  in  which  he  wrote  his  plays,  and  provide 
material  of  one  kind  or  another  for  at  length  getting  at  the 
man  himself,  who  is  certainly  the  biggest  problem  in  modern 
literature. 

Mr  Wright's  criticism  on  "  Middlemarch  "  was,  I  think, 
characteristic.  You  would  never  find  Mr  Yeats  nervous 
about  the  prosaic.  What  is  so  beautiful,  I  think,  is  that  this 
little  practical  sentence  should — while  assumed  into  the  secret 
place  of  passion — remain  so  perfectly  and  purely  practical. 
(It  is  Juliet,  too,  who  talks  of  the  priest  to  marry  her  to 
Romeo.)  Shelley  in  his  "  Epipsychidion"  creates  that  mar- 
vellous vision  of  the  boat  and  island  under  **  the  blue  Ionian 
weather,"  and  Dorothea  says,  "  I  have  seven  hundred  pounds 
a  year,"  and  the  one  seems  to  me  as  beautiful  as  the  other, 
only  Dorothea's  in  its  trembling  joy  of  having  this  little  gift 
to  give,  has  a  pathetic  beauty,  something  like  the  physical 
yearning  of  Mary's  throat  and  neck  in  Holman  Hunt's 
"  Finding  of  Christ,"  though  the  motiv  is,  of  course,  different. 
— Yours  truly,  E.  Dowden. 


January  1 8 74 

My  examining  is  over  for  the  present,  and  I  think  I  got 
through  the  piece  of  work  creditably  enough.     I  have  books 
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to  read  for  next  term  which  are  interesting.  Lord  Bacon's 
*'  History  of  Henry  VII.,"  "  The  Memoirs  of  Philippe  de 
Comines,"  and  some  parts  of  Hallam  and  Gibbon.  .  .  .  All  one 
of  us  can  hope  for,  I  fear,  is  to  have  the  dense  cloud  about  the 
general  history  of  Europe  broken  and  to  know  one  or  two  little 
bits  fairly  well  In  the  same  way,  in  trying  to  know  about  the 
visible  world,  I  hope  only  to  be  not  disgracefully  ignorant  of 
geography  in  general,  and  to  have  gone  studiously  and 
lovingly  over  one  or  two  spots  on  the  globe  and  absorbed 
and  assimilated  them. 

A  really  important  event  to  me  this  week  has  been  the 
coming  across  three  or  four  pages  by  Masson  in  one  of  his 
essays  published  in  1 856,  on  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  in 
which  he  (and  he  as  far  as  I  know  alone)  has  struck  at 
almost  identically  the  same  conception  of  the  man  Shakespeare 
that  I  have  been  groping  after  for  a  year.  He  says  admir- 
ably that  Shakespeare  metaphysicised  the  whole  world  so 
thoroughly  that  he  escaped  the  weakness  of  metaphysicianing 
bits  of  it.  So  it  became,  being  all  a  dream,  all  real ;  and 
W.  S.  was  intimately  related  in  the  dream  to  certain  houses 
and  fields  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  item  in  the  illusion 
of  life  —  a  good  supper  —  became  something  related  by 
important  affinities  to  the  item  his  appetite.  This,  I  think,  is 
exactly  the  truth.  My  Shakespeare  theory  is  not  quite  what 
it  was  in  the  spring  of '73  when  I  wrote  the  lectures  you  read. 
Then  I  thought  he  repressed  his  metaphysical  mood  and  his  pas- 
sionate mood  until  he  got  them  under  the  control  of  his  positive 
and  self-possessed  mood.  Now,  I  think  he  adjusted  the  two  so 
that  neither  suffered.  He  had  his  outer  sphere  of  metaphysic 
and  self  abandonment  and  that  ivas  his  truest  self\  but  he  had 
his  inner  sphere  of  practicality  and  self-restraint.  No  writer 
of  late  years  has  been  growing  such  a  force  with  myself  as 
Shakespeare,  and  I  felt  at  times,  last  year,  a  sense  of 
repression  from  him  which  was  painful.  I  don't  think  that 
came  from  W.  S.,  but  from  my  own  imperfect  understanding 
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of  him.  Now  I  find  him  stimulate,  urge,  impel,  more  than 
he  represses. 

I  don't  think  Prospero  when  he  went  back  to  his  Dukedom 
was  less  truly  above  all  Dukedoms  than  when  he  was  in  the 
enchanted  Island  (yet  Prospero  will  do  Duke's  work  better 
than  any  of  his  neighbours  and  the  love  of  Prospero  will  be 
better  than  the  love  of  Ferdinand). 

I  am  glad  you  are  hearing  Von  Biilow. 

Rubinstein  and  Joachim  have  been  the  greatest  events  in 
my  life  as  far  as  music  is  concerned.  They  enlarged,  as  all 
great  artists  do,  one's  whole  emotional  nature  for  ever. 
These  are  among  the  pioneers  and  discoverers  of  new  horizons 
and  they  break  up  our  little  habits  and  give  us  a  chance  of  a 
larger  life. 

March  l$th,  1 874 

Richard,  we  hope,  is  improving — still  he  is  not  a  flourishing 
baby  for  nearly  six  months  old.  The  doctor  has  allowed  us 
to  give  him  chicken  broth — we  don't  know  yet  whether  it 
will  suit  him. 

Still,  though  he  is  not  big,  he  is  quite  as  nice  to  me  as  if 
he  were,  and  he  is  a  bright  little  fellow  and  now  laughs^  as 
Essie  says,  "  quite  like  a  real  person."  He  is  a  very  pleasant 
little  object  to  run  and  look  at  when  I  come  home  from 
college. 

Yes,  I  am  very  glad  Browning  hadn't  to  write  *'  Alexandra  " 
(the  Laureate's  welcome  to  Princess  of  Wales).  But  one  line 
in  the  poem  clung  to  me.  "  And  loyal  pines  of  Canada 
murmur  thee."  The  people  who  know  about  Latin  and 
Greek  verse  call  such  a  foot  as  "  Canada "  by  some  proper 
name  "  dactyl,"  and  the  run  of  the  line  like  a  stream  brightly 
getting  over  a  stone  with  a  ripple  or  lilt,  is  proper  to 
Tennyson  and  Tennysonians.     Now  the  fact  that  Tennysoa 
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has  a  style  of  which  this  is  one  minute  fragment,  is  a  great 
fact.  For  what  we  call  style,  must  mean  a  set  of  sensations 
and  feelings  {i.e.  matter)  too  fine  and  delicate  to  be  expressed 
or  seized  save  in  this  way  inapprehensible  by  the  intellect. 
In  fact,  manner  is  matter  of  a  fine  kind,  and  to  have  enriched 
the  world  with  a  style  is  to  have  opened  a  new  set  of  human 
organs  to  new  sources  of  feeling. 

Thank  you  for  what  you  said  of  a  dramatist's  and  every- 
one's "  concealments  by  franknesses  as  well  as  reserves." 
What  if  I  steal  and  not  acknowledge  it  ?  I  am  capable  of 
doing  such  things. — Truly  yours,  E.  D. 

Your  notes  of  Bray  were  very  pleasant. 

Try  to  get  some  air  and  sky  into  you  ;  and  they  will  reach 
me  at  second-hand,  who  am  sometimes  a  little  stifled  with 
books  just  at  present. 

March  lA^h,  1 874 

You  will  have  been  assured  by  my  not  writing  that  the 
baby  has  not  been  worse.  .  .  .  Your  apology  for  Cleopatra 
wasn't  an  apology,  but  was  interesting,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
agreed  with  it  all.  Now,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  about 
"Lear,"  "Othello,"  or  "Macbeth,"  say  it  by  Friday  night 
at  the  latest.  Now,  on  Tuesday  morning,  little  occurs  to 
me  to  say  about  these  tragedies.  They  seem  to  me  the 
great  questions  flung  out  by  Shakespeare  and  left  unanswered. 
One  of  the  chief  things  I  feel  about  "Lear"  is  the  wonder 
of  Shakespeare's  infallible  rightness  in  rendering  of  almost 
chaotic  passion — with  nothing,  as  it  were,  to  hold  on  by, 
where  everything  is  in  tempest,  yet  he  brings  everything  out 
with  absolute  justice. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  "  L'homme  qui 
rit,"  describes  a  tempest  at  sea,  and  there  is  in  it  a  sure 
logic  of  tempest,  so  somehow  there  is  a  logic  in  the  tempest 
of  Lear's  passion.     You  know  and  only  you,  what  exactly 
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this  little  piece  of  work  on  Shakespeare  is  and  isnt  to  me. 
You  see  how  I  keep  a  certain  hard  side  uppermost.  I  had 
a  letter  from  X.  Y.  Z.,  in  which  he  says  to  me  "you  are 
making  (here  an  extravagant  adjective)  progress  in  all 
directions — and  praise  never  ensnares  you."  (I  copy  this 
because  I  am  grateful  for  anything  which  enables  me  to 
show  you  fruit  in  me).  ...  As  to  praise,  it  is,  of  course, 
worth  just  what  it  is  worth — as  soon  as  one  has  got  down 
upon  anything  real.  Do  you  remember  when  I  returned  to 
you  Browning's  letter  I  said,  "it  might  make  one  live  for 
a  week  in  a  luminous  mist "  ?  I  remember  what  /  said 
because  what  you  said,  prompt  and  certain,  was  one  of  many 
pulls  up  into  a  higher  level  of  feeling  and  of  living,  ^^  that 
his  luords  luere  rather  a  strong  North  lui/id  bloiuifig  away 
all  mist" 

March  ^oth,  1 874 

The  news  of  us  is  good.  Essie  has  another  cold  but  I 
don't  expect  it  will  be  bad.  An  important  event  has  taken 
place  in  Richard's  history.  He  has  been  promoted  to  rusks 
and  chicken  broth.  He  has  grown  quite  insolent  on  the 
strength  of  it  and  chortles  like  David  in  Browning's  poem 
about  the  wild  joys  of  living. 

I  am  to-day  in  a  mood  of  collapse.  I  can  sit  in  the  sun 
for  half  an  hour  without  an  idea  or  feeling,  but  with  an 
under-consciousness  that  I  have  more  work  to  do  than  I  can 
possibly  accomplish  to  my  own  satisfiiction. 

Although  there  were  some  good  bits  in  my  Saturday's 
lecture,  I  think  it  was  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  the 
six.  I  will  send  you  the  MS.  I  first  hand  it  over  to  the 
reporter  of  one  of  the  papers  who  generally  glances  through 
it  without  delaying  to  read  my  writing  where  not  clear, 
so  he  makes  something  quite  new  of  it  often.  I  think  the 
most   interesting   bits    of   this    Lecture    are    my    attempt    to 
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show  that  Shakespeare  did  not,  when  writing  his  tragedies, 
go  through  any  period  of  moral  confusion,  and  that  he 
maintained  highly  the  independence  of  the  moral  world 
from  the  sensible  world ;  and  the  little  bits  where  I  try 
to  show  what  the  witches  of  Macbeth  are,  in  opposition  to 
Gervinus. 

In  "  Othello,"  I  felt  chiefly  the  pathos  of  the  childlike 
greatness  and  weakness  of  Othello,  his  semi-barbaric  regality 
of  nature,  his  loyalty  to  civilised  Christian  Venice,  and  then, 
when  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  loveliest  thing  in 
Venice  (for  Desdemona  is  always  a  kind  of  wonder  outside 
and  above  himself)  to  find  her  unworthy  of  him,  the  semi- 
barbaric  man,  the  Moor,  and  so  the  whole  world  turns  over 
for  him  and  becomes  chaos  (I  didn't  bring  this  out  well). 

If  Desdemona  were  anything  but  what  she  is — if  she  had 
at  all  the  power  of  dealing  with  events  and  helping  Othello, 
(otherwise  than  as  a  Beauty  and  a  Terror)  the  play  would 
be  something  far  less  pathetic.  Desdemona  is  perhaps  a 
man's  woman — but  so  she  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  not 
Desdemona  so  much  as  what  Desdemona  is  to  Othello, 
which  is  really  of  chief  importance.  And  it  is  just  Othello, 
the  big,  childlike  heroic  adventurer  (using  the  word  in  a 
high  good  sense)  to  whom  the  vision,  Desdemona,  would 
become  the  type  of  the  Absolute  outside  and  remote  from 
himself. 

I  am  too  dull  to-day  to  say  much  of  "  Lear."  Your 
feeling  about  it  interests  me  and  excites  me  greatly,  and 
I  must  try  to  write  something  on  the  play.  If,  however, 
it  be  a  "huge  myth,"  still  one  may,  I  think,  criticise  it 
fully  as  if  it  were  a  mere  story  of  human  actors.  Edmund 
is  less  akin  to  the  Devil  by  many  degrees  than  is  lago ; 
and  Shakespeare  does  take  pains  to  give  one  some  history 
of  how  Edmund  became  what  he  was.  I  believe  I  can 
assimilate  what  you  have  said  and  that  if  I  could  be  prudent 
enough  not  to  read  criticisms,  but  to  live  in  the  play  itself 
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for  a  week,  I  could  do  it  well.  There  should  be  a  vital 
passage  to  and  fro,  in  the  study  of  the  play  from  its  mythic 
significance  to  its  historical,  and  vice  versa.  One  rendering 
of  the  play  should  not  be  interpreted  into  the  other,  but 
should  become  the  other  by  a  transmigration  of  soul,  and  then 
return  to  its  own  shape  and  again  perish  and  be  renewed. 

April  6th,  1874 

I  have  some  little  odds  and  ends  to  say  to  you  but  nothing 
of  special  interest.  You  may,  however,  once  for  all  acquit 
me  of  ever  writing  to  you  from  a  sense  of  the  dues  of  friend- 
ship.    You  never  yet,  at  all  events,  got  one  such  letter. 

When  everything  seemed  in  the  drift  and  a-glide  I  used 
formerly  to  have  the  feeling  sometimes  that  letters  were  like 
little  signals  thrown  up  by  ships  at  sea,  which,  if  they  didn't 
signal  now  and  then,  might  find  in  the  morning  that  they  had 
parted  company  through  the  insensible  run  of  tides,  or  through 
errors  of  the  night,  or  through  stress  of  weather.  But 
for  a  good  while  past,  I  have  found  my  thoughts  not  resort- 
ing for  images  of  the  individual  life  to  the  sea  and  things 
that  *'  suffer  a  sea-change." 

I  find  myself  thinking  of  hills  with  a  sky  above,  not  to  be 
compassed  or  searched,  as  the  symbol  of  what  life  is  for  me, 
and  with  this  comes  a  sense  of  strength  and  enduringness 
greater  than  my  own.  Still  there  is  a  growing  or  lapsing 
part  of  life — not  its  essential  self,  and  one  likes  to  let  this 
report  itself  and  have  its  say  before  it  becomes  something  else. 

It  is  only  now  and  then  that  a  perfect  common  memory 
goes  to  deposit  itself  for  ever  in  one's  grey  brain  matter,  or 
somewhere  nearer  the  centre  of  being,  to  enrich  every  after 
joy  or  pain  with  occult  harmonies  (like  the  sunset  your 
brother  John  and  you  and  I  saw  last  year  in  Howth,  when 
the  clouds  smote  out  a  rich  long  three-fold  "  Ein-Klang.") 

It  is   all  right  that  life  should  have  these  comparatively 
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uninteresting  stretches  and  tough  bits  of  climbing  (none 
being  really  without  interest),  and  then  now  and  again  when 
one  doesn't  look  for  it  comes  the  moment  of  speculation  or  of 
transfiguring  peace  or  joy — and  one  knows  the  secret  of 
living — and  is  content. 

If  your  brother  R.  is  in  town,  perhaps  he  would  care  to 
come  to  hear  Dr  Ingram  give  the  opening  address  at  the 
University  Shakespeare  Society.  I  shall  have  to  say  a  few 
words  there,  and  afterwards  go  on  to  Mrs  Lee's  "  at  home." 
Mrs  Dowden  will  be  unable  to  be  with  me  on  account  of  the 
baby;  we  are  getting  a  new  nurse,  who  comes  on  that  day. 
(We  are  for  some  reasons  sorry  to  lose  our  present  nurse.) 

This  day  two  years  ago  I  went  down  to  Cork  to  give  the 
lecture  on  Whitman  (Easter  Monday,  I  mean). 

The  two  years  since  have  been  the  best  years  of  my  life — 
the  only  years  in  which  I  can  recognise  a  steadfast  progress 
towards  good. 

What  new  "depths  in  the  Divine"  are  there,  I  wonder, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  end  with  death.  If  it  does  not,  we 
shall  find  out  the  good  fact  some  day — and  as  you  say,  it 
will  be  real,  if  it  be  at  all. 

I  took  more  than  a  half  holiday  this  Easter  Monday,  and 
after  going  into  town  took  the  tram  to  the  Phoenix  Park. 
Crowds  of  young  men  and  young  women,  most  of  them  with 
faces  in  some  way  or  other  debased,  and  crowds  of  children 
with  mothers  (and  I  think  women  improve  morally  in  their 
appearance  as  they  show  more  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life), 
were  in  the  *'  people's  gardens."  Then  I  struck  off  towards 
the  road  which  overlooks  the  river,  and  kept  mostly  in  the 
grass  and  under  trees  until  people  grew  very  few, 
and  the  deer  and  I  (preserved  deer,  kept  for  Viceregal 
venison,  and  not  like  Jacques'  deer,  poor  burghers — but 
graceful  aristocrats),  the  aristocrat  deer  and  the  democrat 
human  creature,  had  it  all  to  themselves.     It  was  very  refresh- 
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ing  to  find  that  the  poking  over  books  for  some  weeks  past 
hadn't  altogether  turned  me  into  a  Wagner  (you  remember 
from  what  a  superior  point  of  view  he  enjoys  the  Kermesse). 

I  don't  know  what  my  lecture  on  the  *'  Humour  of  Shake- 
speare" will  turn  out,  except  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
being  funny.  I  conjecture  beforehand  that  not  only  a  man's 
laughter  is  significant,  but  the  history  of  his  laughter,  and  I 
think  if  I  arrange  Shakespeare's  plays  in  chronological  order, 
and  ask  what  Shakespeare  laughed  at  from  26  to  46,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  discoverable.  The  wit  of  the  early 
comedies  is  something  very  remote  from  the  sublime  and 
pathetic  grotesque  of  Lear's  fool.  Then  there  is  the 
humorous  element  in  combination  with  all  manner  of  things, 
and  how  it  modifies  these  ought  to  be  investigated. 

I  am  now  looking  through  "  Troilus  and  Cressida."  .  .  . 
I  think  the  classical  language  very  curious ;  I  guess  that  it 
contains  more  Latin  words  which  occur  nowhere  else  in  Shake- 
speare than  any  other  play. 

As  to  Shakespeare's  humour,  I  think  there  is  a  temporary 
and  a  permanent  element  (permanent  at  least  as  long  as  we 
have  the  sense  of  humour)  in  it.  I  have — rarely — laughed 
aloud  when  reading  Shakespeare,  but  not  so  much  at  anything 
exactly  humorous  as  at  something  else,  probably  sympathy 
with  Shakespeare's  delight  in  inventing  anything  so  much 
after  his  own  heart.  I  think  in  heaven  we  shall  have  some- 
thing corresponding  to  humour,  the  relative  will  still  remain, 
and  perhaps  the  highest  heroisms  we  can  now  conceive  will 
appear  then  like  the  efforts  of  a  baby  to  think  or  speak  or 
move,  and  as  we  smile  with  a  half  pleased,  half  tender,  and 
wholly  loving  feeling  at  the  upward  tendings  of  a  baby,  so 
we  shall  have  a  tender,  half-amused  joy  in  the  striving  after 
right  of  souls  in  their  childhood  and  we  shall  afford  the  same 
recreation  to  the  Greater  Spirits  who  are  above  ourselves. 

Mr  O'Grady's  article  on  *'  Prometheus  Unbound  "  dis- 
appoints me ;  it  consists  too  much  of  enthusiastic  laudation 
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following  long  extracts.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  the  passage 
■which  determines  the  reading,  "in  those  looks"  not  "locks" 
in  the  song  "  life  of  life  thy  lips  enkindle." 

Richard  is  very  well.  He  crows  when  I  come  to  take  him 
in  my  arms,  looking  upon  me  as  the  symbol  of  his  being  sent 
flying  and  aloft  in  the  air  which  he  loves. — Yours  truly, 

E.  D. 


April  l^th,  1874 

...  I  hope  you  will  succeed  soon  in  all  getting  away  to 
the  country.  The  Deanery,  now  that  the  weather  is  May- 
like and  the  fields  so  glad,  must  be  a  place  to  make  one 
sometimes  tingle  and  be  impatient. 

Shanganagh  I  am  absolutely  unacquainted  with.  ...  I 
admit  that  the  joy  of  an  acre  of  furze  raised  towards  heaven 
is  the  joy  which  is  strenuous  and  abiding ;  but  the  joy  of  a 
garden  of  roses  and  gooseberries  is  not  to  be  despised.  You, 
I  surmise,  devour  gooseberries  with  a  joyous  Herculean 
energy,  confronting  the  gladness  of  living  and  strenuously 
trampling  among  the  gooseberry  bushes.  You  don't  abandon 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  the  mystic  sensuous  rapture  of 
gooseberry  eating,  dwelling  on  the  slow  gush  of  pulp  and 
seed  between  your  lips  until  it  becomes  (like  Mr  Pecksniffs 
feeding  of  himself)  an  act  of  devotion.  Whatever  place  you 
get  to  this  summer,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  place  where  you  can 
be  joyously  energising  and  find  outward  strength  the  tally 
("Walt  Whitman's  word)  of  your  inward  strength. 

We  go  to  hear  the  "Israel  in  Egypt"  on  Wednesday. 
Perhaps  you  will  go.  I  don't  at  all  know  it  in  detail,  as  you 
do,  and  I  fear  that  so  much  reading  of  Shakespeare  will  have 
partly  spoilt  me  for  anything  epic  at  present.  Though  my 
dramatic  faculty  is,  I  fear,  so  slight  (except  perhaps  for 
monologue),  yet  now  I  feci  an  enjoyment  I  never  had  before 
in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  feeling  between  two  or  more  speakers. 
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and  the  calm,  somewhat  historical  progress  of  the  epic  seems 
wanting  in  the  entire  full  presence  of  life,  the  immediate 
vitality  of  dramatic  art. 

I  know  this  is  only  temporary,  and  perhaps  I  shall  find  it 
altogether  a  fancy.  Here  I  will  copy  some  lines  from  a  play 
of  George  Chapman's  which  may  be  new  to  you.  They  have 
given  me  such  extraordinary  pleasure  and  make  me  think 
Chapman  so  great. 

"  Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  life's  rough  sea, 
Loves  to  have  his  sails  filled  with  a  lusty  wind, 
Even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 
And  his  raft  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  ploughs  air. 
There  is  no  danger  to  a  man  that  knows 
What  life  and  death  is,  there's  not  any  law 
Exceeds  his  knowledge  ;  neither  is  it  lawful 
That  he  should  stoop  to  any  other  law. 
He  goes  before  them  and  commands  them  all 
That  to  himself  is  a  law  rational." 

It  is  not  the  last  two  lines  I  care  for,  but  the  great 
conception  of  life  in  the  earlier  lines,  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  danger,  yet  secure,  free,  because  under  the  highest 
law. 

The  most  interesting  event  that  happened  to  me  for  some 
time  was  a  long  visit  from  Aubrey  de  Vere  last  Sunday.  He 
talked  nearly  the  whole  time  of  Wordsworth,  into  whom  he  has 
entered  very  deeply,  and  told  me  some  things  I  hadn't  known 
about  him,  e.g.,  Wordsworth  said  to  him  that  he  did  not 
write  love  poetry  because  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  write 
it  with  sufficient  moderation  to  make  over  to  the  public. 
The  one  love  sonnet  Wordsworth  wrote,  "  Why  art  thou 
silent,"  was  written  as  a  joke.  His  nephew,  known  as  "dry 
Kit "  (being  the  dryest  of  young  men),  was  staying  with  the 
Wordsworths.  Dora  and  Mrs  Wordsworth  quizzed  "  dry 
Kit"  about  a  certain  widow  who  visited  the  house,  and  the 
sonnet  was   written   at  Dora's    request,  and    copied  in    her 
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feminine  handwriting  and  left  on  "  Kit's  "  plate  on  the  morning 
of  Valentine's  day. 

Mr  de  Vere,  who  is  very  intimate  with  Henry  Taylor, 
whom  he  thinks  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  since  Shakespeare, 
told  me  that  Henry  Taylor  used  to  think  twelve  or  fourteen 
lines  a  day  good  work  when  he  was  writing  '*  Philip  van 
Artevelde." 

Mr  de  Vere  also  spoke  of  Dr  Newman,  whom  he  knows, 
as  hard  and  strict  with  no  softness,  and  considered  his  writing 
on  the  snapdragon  his  one  poem  on  a  flower,  very  like  Newman, 
because  it  is  the  flower  which  grows  out  of  a  hard  wall.  He 
says  Newman  is  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  the  value  of 
his  own  poems.  The  **  Dream  of  Gerontius  "  came  to  be 
published  only  by  a  fortunate  accident. 

Mr  de  Vere  has  a  touch  of  the  country  gentleman  about 
his  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  much  refinement.  He 
repeats  Wordsworth  with  retrocession  of  spirit  into  the 
poetry — and  a  deep  dwelling  voice. 

.  .  .  Richard  goes  out  every  day  now  for  a  little  ;  our  new 
nurse  seems  a  success. — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

May  15/^,1874 

King  &  Co.  have  asked  me  to  have  my  MS.  ready  by  end 
of  July,  in  which  case  they'd  have  the  book  out  in  October  j 
but  just  at  present  with  College  work  I  can  do  little  or 
nothing  at  it.  It  will  not  be  possible,  I  fear,  to  write  any 
verse  until  this  piece  of  work  is  done,  and  I  regret  that. 
The  blame  partly  lies  with  you,  because  it  was  you  who  first 
suggested  that  my  Shakespeare  lectures  of  last  year  were 
worth  printing,  and  otherwise  I  should  not  have  turned  back 
on  them. 

I  bought  G.  Eliot's  volume  of  poems.  Besides  "  Jubal" 
and  "Armgart"  it  contains  "How  Lisa  loved  the  King," 
a  story  from  Boccaccio  very  beautifully  told  and  feltj  "A 
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minor  prophet,"  and  vegetarian  spiritualist  believer  in  pro- 
gress, the  first  half  in  G.  Eliot's  very  unsatisfactory  style 
of  verse-humour  (of  which  there  are  bits  in  the  "  Spanish 
Gypsy"), — she  doesn't  seem  able  to  bring  her  humour  into 
relation  with  poetry  (except  when  pathetic  humour) ;  but  the 
second  half  of  the  poem  atones  for  the  first,  her  own 
reflections  on  the  world's  future  and  our  relations  to  it. 
Then  there  are  twelve  or  fourteen  poems  of  fourteen  lines 
each,  called  "Brother  and  Sister,"  which  recall  Tom  and 
Maggie  of  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  and  which  are,  I 
think,  autobiographical.  The  last  lines  of  the  book,  three 
pages  of  blank  verse,  are  on  the  Heaven  of  the  Positivist,  the 
life  of  doing  good  through  the  work  one  has  achieved.  It  is 
most  noble  and,  though  not  great  verse,  forces  itself  upon 
one's  memory  by  virtue  of  its  greatness  and  sincerity. 
(G.  Eliot  and  Newman  impress  me  really,  I  think,  more,  not 
less,  through  the  absence  of  certain  qualities  of  artist  and 
the  more  direct  presence  of  a  personal  soul.)  Nevertheless, 
surely  the  life  of  continued  and  conscious  service  to  others  is 
one  to  which  the  natural  human  heart  leaps  up,  more  than 
to  such  subjective  existence,  to  realise  which,  even  in 
G.  Eliot,  a  certain  strain  is  necessary. 

Yesterday  I  gave  my  class  an  account  of  "  The  two 
Noble  Kinsmen" — Fletcher's  and  Shakespeare's  play  on  the 
story  of  Palemon  and  Arcite.  There  are  some  great  passages 
by  Shakespeare.  Arcite's  invocation  of  Mars  and  Emilia's  of 
Diana  are  magnificent. 

If  I  have  time  I'll  give  a  lecture  on  A.  H.  Clough — or 
two — with  whom  I  am  now  a  good  deal  in  sympathy. 

He  knew  very  fully  the  Ascension-tide  truth,  "  Unto  your 
life's  Jerusalem  return,"  and,  without  any  of  Carlyle's 
mystical  worship  of  work  for  work's  sake,  felt  in  a  very 
practical  way  how  there  was  a  spiritual  life  running  on 
through  all  level  and  bare  parts  of  life  (while  he  didn't  the 
less  feel  the  gain  of  the  moments  of  higher  vision  and  rarer 
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insight).  The  men  in  College  now  are  less  fortunate  than 
•we  were  ten  years  ago.  Browning,  Wordsworth,  Clough 
were  more  beneficent  influences  than  Swinburne,  Morris,  and 
Rossetti. 

I  have  a  subject  of  a  poem,  which,  if  I  could  keep  from 
any  touch  of  sentiment  and  give  a  touch  of  humour  to, 
would  be  worth  writing.  It  is  how  the  lark  went  up, 
singing  and  glad  into  the  sky,  and  the  big  benignant  blue 
sky  was  half  amused  at  his  shrill  delight,  and  how  this  was 
quite  to  the  little  brown  animal's  liking  because  the  sky  was 
also  far  more  serious,  and  had  greater  ardour  than  he  could 
experience. 

But  I  don't  succeed  in  such  half-playful,  whole-earnest 
little  verses,  so  I  suppose  I  shan't  write  it. — Truly  yours, 

E.    DOWDEN. 
May  l^rd,  1 8 74 

Shanganagh  must  be  a  lower  level  than  Howth  for  one's 
senses  and  soul.  Still,  one  can  afford  to  be  not  independent 
of  all  pleasant  little  sights  and  sounds  (and  a  stream  or  little 
river  is  always  full  of  such).  One  can  incorporate  them 
without  any  fear  that  they  will  supersede  the  higher 
satisfactions  of  the  heather  and  the  rare-aired  ledges  of 
Howth.  With  me  this  week  has  been  chiefly  spent  in  the 
Examination  Hall.  The  Senate,  I  suppose,  is  very  like  the 
Church  Synod.  It  was  a  piece  of  loyalty  to  the  plan 
of  reform  agreed  to  by  the  Board,  Junior  Fellows  and 
Professors,  to  be  there  to  give  one's  vote  if  occasion  turned 
up.  And  there  were  amusing  scenes  and  passages  of  arms 
(between  Mahaffy  and  Dr  Reichel  one  day).  Dr  Reichel  is 
an  admirable  speaker.  Mr  Jellett  has  amazing  combative 
zeal  for  a  man  of  his  years — he  bounds  forward  as  if  he 
were  a  Viking  holding  a  battle-axe.  Then  Dr  Salmon,  with 
his  easy  amassing  of  concrete  fact,  his  informalities,  and  his 
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background  of  large  good  temper  and  humour,  was  very 
pleasant.  And  Dr  Haughton  has  a  delightful  insolence  and 
recklessness,  and  is  full  of  enjoyment  of  all  the  humanity  of 
the  scene.  There  were  G.  J.  Stoney  and  Dr  M'lvor, 
idealists.  And  Dr  Ingram,  the  complete  man,  appreciating 
everything  justly. 

The  plan,  which  has  been  carried,  will  create  a  new 
Academic  Council,  consisting  of  Provost  and  four  Senior 
Fellows,  four  Junior  Fellows,  four  Professors,  and  four 
members  of  Senate.     I  think  it  will  work  well. 

I  will  not  venture  to  submit  a  definition  of  pleasure  and 
happiness  to  the  trying  criticism  of  R.  W.  West.  But  I 
have  a  feeling  that  pleasure  is  related  to  a  condition  of  being 
which  can  be  only  called  temporary,  but  happiness  subsists 
with  at  least  as  much  reality  and  permanence  as  one's  own 
being,  and  is  ratified  by  the  self  which  presides  over  one's 
faculties  (by  the  **  chief  nerve  centre,"  if  in  this  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  one  must  needs  flatter  one's 
ignorance  with  the  phrases  of  Science  !).  Thus  the  inferior 
or  secondary  parts  of  one  may  suffer  pain,  and  this  pain  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  happiness  without  disturbing  it.  And 
"joy"  is  happiness  in  a  moment  of  exaltation  and  intense 
life.  (And  the  eternity  of  happiness  seems  to  sum  itself 
up  and  amass  itself  into  the  moment  of  joy — so  that  the 
moment  is  both  one  and  infinite.) 

We  went  to  the  Exhibition  Concert.  I  liked  the  42nd 
Psalm  best,  I  knew  parts  of  it  well  already.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  Mendelssohn  wrote  too  habitually,  and  at  times  too 
intellectually,  and  was  not  sufficiently  dull  and  stupid  {i.e^ 
stunned  like  a  child  on  the  seashore,  by  the  harmonies  of 
the  world).  The  Beethoven  Fantasia  was  very  graceful, 
mirthful  and  exquisite.  It  took  some  time  to  credit  that  it 
was    Beethoven.     Then   one    remembered    bright,    innocent 
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bits  of  play  in  some  of  the  Sonatas.  The  Haydn  Mass  was 
what  I  had  expected.  I  can't  quite  do  justice  to  Haydn, 
even  from  an  unskilled  lover  of  music's  point  of  view.  The 
piety  of  the  Mass  seemed  to  me  soft  and  somewhat  luxurious 
piety  (like  some  of  Faber's  hymnsj.  And  the  Protestant 
energy  of  Mendelssohn  was  a  tonic  after  it.  I'm  sure, 
however,  the  Mass  was  very  beautiful. 

I  hope  to  enjoy  Mayfield  much.  Work,  by  keeping  one 
in  good  form,  adds  to  one's  power  of  enjoyment,  if  it  is  not 
excessive.  Perhaps  in  writing  my  Shakespeare  lectures  I 
shall  find  the  hard,  unmystical  tone  naturally  pass  away. 
I  will  not  make  any  predetermination,  but  let  whatever 
happens,  happen. 

Mayfield 

Old  Connaught 
June  \6th,  1874 

I  have  brought  my  paper  and  pencil  and  some  books  into  a 
field,  and  find  myself  glad  to  say  nothing  to  you — and  that 
one's  friend  is  there  to  say  nothing  to,  is  next  best  to  his 
being  there  to  say  anything  to  (and  both  are  with  me 
growing  satisfactions).  So  this  scribble  is  only  a  form  of  a 
silence  which  has  to  make  a  little  inarticulate  sound  in  order 
to  be  heard.  It  is  the  habit  of  things  in  summer,  trees  and 
streams,  not  to  be  great  and  prophetic  as  they  are  in  autumn 
and  spring,  but  all  the  same  to  like  to  be  present  with  such 
folk  as  care  for  them,  and  being  present  is  enough. 

This  is  a  beginning  sufficiently  full,  you  see,  of  idleness  ; 
but  I  must  claim  credit  for  having  worked  a  little  at  re- 
copying  my  Shakespeare  lectures. 

I  brought  down  with  me  two  volumes  of  Mazzini's  literary 
essays.  At  some  time  I'd  like  you  to  read  what  he  says  on 
Byron  and  Goethe.  There's  a  paper  on  Lamennais  and  one 
on  George  Sand  also.  He  writes  with  a  complete  faith 
always  at  the  back  of  what  he  says,  which  enables  iiim  to 
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judge  men  and  their  works.  He  writes  with  great  warmth 
and  ardour  as  well  as  conviction.  He  is  a  Theist  and  a 
spiritual  democrat  like  Lamennais.  His  great  thought  seems 
to  be  that  there  was  an  epoch  of  individualism  to  which 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  belonged,  and  which  Byron  and 
Goethe  closed  ;  and  that  now  has  come  the  period  of 
common  faith,  feeling,  action.  He  talks,  like  Lamennais, 
more  of  duties  than  of  rights,  and  seems  personally  to  feel 
that  self-surrender  is  the  law  of  one's  life  for  the  present. 
And  it  is  very  striking  how  he  believes  this  to  be  George 
Sand's  teaching  too  (an  assertion  which  I  cannot  either  verify 
or  question). 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  you  and  Carrie  at  Mayfield,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  be  at  writing  distance.  It's  only  now  and 
then  I  am  friendly  to  you  in  bodily  presence  ;  however,  you 
are  aware  that  under  my  talk  of  the  weather  there  is  some- 
thing more  real.  But  on  paper  I  can  even  talk  of  "  two  new 
points  in  Hamlet's  soul  !  "  (much  better  than  the  weather). 

I  didn't  go  with  the  College  walking  party  last  Monday.  It 
was  a  success  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  English  literature. 
There  is  quite  an  extraordinary  zeal,  and  not  without  know- 
ledge, at  present  among  some  undergraduates  about  English 
literature,  and  some  unusually  good  men  among  them.  I  am 
unhappy  about  this,  because  I  see  it  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
a  mere  piece  of  scholarship  and  refined  culture,  severed  from 
the  deeper  interests  of  life,  and  I  fear  the  guilt  may  in  part  be 
mine.  I  want  them  to  be  literary  in  order  to  be  something 
more  and  better  than  literary,  and  I  shall  have  to  try  to  give 
this  little  College  zeal  a  turn  lifewards  and  away  from  books, 
if  possible. 

I  tell  you  various  egotistic  things  and  have  told  you  from 
time  to  time.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Dr  Ingram  in  his 
opening  address  to  our  University  Shakespeare  Society  spoke 
of  me  more  warmly  and  kindly  than  anyone  ever  did  before. 
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We  are  very  quiet  here  and  have  no  immediate  neighbours 
who  know  us.  I  shall  be  humble  and  enjoy  all  the  beautiful 
quiet  things,  keeping  a  reserve  force  in  my  soul  of  most  of 
myself  for  the  rarer  and  higher  joys  of  Howth,  for  there  will 
be  mountain-climbing  still  in  your  life  and  mine. 

Browning  describes  Bordello  at  Goito  as  like  a  dyed  robe 
"washing  out  its  stains  in  the  sea.  I  think  this  summer  I 
shall  be  delivered  from  Shakespeare,  not,  of  course,  that  again 
will  not  be  always  left  by  Shakespeare,  but  I  feel  already 
that  he  was  a  discipline,  and  in  some  ways  alien  to  my  most 
vital  self,  and  that  in  my  criticism  I  instinctively,  in  self- 
defence,  put  some  of  myself  into  Shakespeare,  and  having 
gone  through  him  so  laboriously,  I  daresay  the  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  only  care  for  certain  portions  of  him.  I  find 
certain  needs  not  satisfied  by  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  Wordsworth 
I  brought  down,  and  I  fully  see,  admit  all  that  I  ever  did 
about  Wordsworth,  but  I  feel  that  for  the  present  he  is  not 
the  influence  that  is  most  helpful  to  me.  He  is  not  enough 
of  a  fighter.  And  I  really  believe  no  poet  talks  so  directly 
to  me  as  Browning  now  (he  did  in  1 864  also),  whom  I  didn't 
bring  down,  partly  for  fear  he'd  upset  my  understanding  of 
Shakespeare. 

I  must  stop  now.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  "  good  and 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is  "  to  come  out  this  way  and  scribble 
nothings,  and  think  that  all  my  life  (I  trust — I  am  hardly 
generous  enough  to  wish  to  live  longer  than  my  friends !) 
I  may  have  this  happiness  and  more  and  yet  unknown  of  truest 
sympathy  ?  We  are  all  well.  Our  musical  friend  Miss  B. 
Walker,  going  to  Germany  on  Thursday,  has  come  down 
to-day  to  us. — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

June  2$th,  1 874 

Thank  you  for  your  notes  from  Werner's  article  on 
Shakespeare.     I  can  find   nothing   to   make   me  agree  with 
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Werner  that  Shakespeare  was  in  any  sense  a  literary  fore- 
runner of  the  English  revolution.  In  political  thought  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  at  all  in  advance  of  the  Tudor  period, 
but  he  had  a  high  conception  of  what  a  monarchical  polity 
might  be  with  a  heroic  king  and  a  nobility  lifted  up  and 
inspired  by  his  presence,  and  a  people,  united,  enthusiastic, 
loyal,  sane.  But,  really,  I  think  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
Shakespeare  of  recognising  the  influence  for  good  of  large 
general  ideas.  Everything  in  him  seems  to  proceed  from 
individuals  and  concrete  groups  or  masses  of  individuals, 
and  on  this  side  he  is  very  complete  and  very  noble. 
If  he  could  be  broken  up  and  refashioned  into  a  political 
thinker,  my  idea  is  that  he'd  come  out  very  like 
Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  daresay  you  know  little  of,  and  I 
don't  know  much,  but  I  do  know  enough  to  make  me 
believe  Burke  the  prophet  of  the  Conservative  party  or 
spirit,  with  a  very  ample  recognition  of  things  spiritual, 
but  not  at  all  in  the  revolutionary  way  of  abstractions. 
He  sees  things  in  the  concrete,  and  has  really  a  glorious 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  human  tradition.  George  Eliot 
has  in  her  something  of  Burke,  with  in  addition  the  boldness 
to  be  (if  need  arise)  an  opener  of  new  horizons,  a  social 
"  Bahnbrecher." 

In  his  early  plays  I  suspect  that  what  a  very  clever  Anti- 
Shakespearian  (German)  Rumelin  says,  is  true — that  Shake- 
speare wrote  a  good  deal  with  a  view  of  pleasing  the 
jeunesse  doree,  the  young  aristocrats,  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  others,  who  sat  at  the  side  of  the  stage.  As  to  the 
people  in  Shakespeare,  I  think  it  is  the  one  thing  he  never 
changes  about  from  first  to  last.  From  Jack  Cade  in 
"  Henry  VI."  to  the  Roman  mob  in  "  Coriolanus,"  the 
people  remain  the  same.  But  their  virtue,  such  as  it 
appeared  to  Shakespeare,  who  saw  things  in  the  concrete, 
appears  under  such  a  leader  as  Henry  V.  It  is  anything 
but  the  democratical  conception  of  what  the  virtues  of  the 
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people  are.     "Werner's  article  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best 
things  ever  written  on  Hamlet. 

I  don't  suppose  Shakespeare  ever  thought,  in  Buckle 
fashion,  of  the  influence  of  society  on  the  individual,  but 
I  imagine  that,  being  interested  in  the  individual  and  trans- 
forming the  rude  Hamlet  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  into  his  own 
Hamlet,  everything  else  around  Hamlet  grew  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  as  it  is. 

Since  we  came  here,  I've  read  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  "  Edwin 
the  Fair."  Aubrey  de  Vere  had  spoken  so  highly  of  it,  that 
I  wished  to  read  it.  It  disappointed  me  completely.  It  never 
falls  below  a  certain  high  level,  but  neither  does  it  ever  rise 
into  the  empyrean  of  art.  The  subject  (Edwin  and  Elgiva) 
is  excellent,  and  some  situations  are  very  dramatically  con- 
ceived and  worked  out;  but  one  is  always  expecting  high 
poetry,  and  it  doesn't  come. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  own  just 
published  dramatic  poem  "  Alexander  the  Great."  I  have 
only  read  a  few  pages,  but  it  does  seem  to  contain,  or  promise 
that  it  will  contain,  poetry  of  a  high  order.  In  Henry 
Taylor,  when  the  figured  style  is  used,  every  image  is 
delicately  selected.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  occasional  bits 
of  the  passionate  imaged  style  of  Shakespeare.  He  has  a 
grand  conception  of  his  Alexander,  a  godlike  heroic  con- 
queror with  large  ideas  worthy  of  Aristotle's  pupil.  He 
will  work  out  his  destruction  through  the  pagan  sin  of 
pride.  He  writes  to  me :  "  Most  modern  dramas  seem  to 
substitute  an  exchange  of  sayings  or  of  thoughts — for  that 
true  dramatic  colloquy  in  which  nearly  every  word  is  an  act, 
so  instinct  is  it  with  the  spirit  of  life  and  the  energy  of 
individuality." 

This  is  very  good,  but  /  should  be  disposed  to  say  the 
cause  is  that  nowadays  we  have  here  not  supreme  sympathy 
with  action — what  men  have  done  appears  to  us  shadowy  and 
unreal — we  are  supremely  interested  in  thoughts 
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Besides  these  bits  of  reading  and  divers  Shakespearian, 
I've  been  reading  the  first  of  the  three  vols,  of  Victor  Hugo's 
last  novel,  '*  Quatre  vingt-treize."  There  is  (as  in  everything 
of  Victor  Hugo's)  an  immense  expenditure  of  force  and  of 
genius  in  it.  There  is  hardly  a  paragraph  which  does  not 
prove  some  sensibility  or  some  energy  which  is  rare.  It 
may  very  justly,  I  think,  be  called  melodramatic  or  sensational; 
but  I  have  a  faculty  for  accepting  such  a  fact  as  this,  and  then 
setting  it  on  one  side  and  continuing  to  enjoy  all  that  is  full 
of  wonder  and  beauty  in  a  book.  I  have  of  late  read  so  few 
novels  that  I  enjoy  them  all  the  more  and  don't  judge  them 
much. 

This  miscellaneous  reading  of  mine  has  been  done  because 
I  am  still  able  to  write  only  a  little  and  with  ridiculous 
caution.  I  know  it  is  economy  of  strength  to  wait  till  the 
tendency  to  nervous  pain  leaves  me  ;  it  is  nothing  new.  And 
meanwhile  I  never  feel  like  a  jellyfish  cast  up  on  the  hot  stones 
while  the  sea  of  life  tosses  outside.  That  was  at  one  time  a 
frequent  experience,  but  never  recurs  now.  It  gives  me 
a  curious  feeling  of  independence  of  and  yet  alliance  with 
one's  body  to  be  so  ready  for  work  as  I  am  now,  and  to  find 
the  world  so  satisfactory,  and  yet  to  be  idling  dully,  and 
strolling  leisurely  through  fields  and  books  when  I  desire  to 
be  advancing  somewhither.  On  Sunday  evening,  in  a  field 
up  towards  ShankhilJ,  1  saw  a  sunset,  not  wonderful,  but 
tender  and  lovely.  I  lay  down  and  let  the  time  take  anything 
it  wanted  for  its  sunset  out  of  me.  (Perhaps  it  did  get  a  long 
thin  bar  of  luminous  cloud  from  me  which  never  became  grey, 
but  had  vanished,  lost  or  absorbed,  when  sunset  ended.) 

Mayfield 
July  $th,  1874 

Last  week  was  rather  an  unprogressive  week  with  me,  as 
far  as   reading   and  writing  are  concerned.  .  .   .  On  Friday 
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the  Fortnightly  CJub  dined  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  Kingstown. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  the  principal  guest.  To  me  it  was 
a  lugubrious  affair,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  Vice-Chairman 
and  was  assigned  the  trying  duty  of  proposing  the  health  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  I  did  my 
best  and  tried  to  make  a  little  joke  about  the  Liffey  which 
had  taken  me  some  days  to  invent,  and  on  the  subject  of 
Ireland  I  asked  some  unpractical  questions  such  as  "  Had  a 
census  been  taken  of  the  wise  men  in  Ireland  ?  "  "  How 
much  thought  was  annually  spun  ?"  "  Which  passions  were 
imparted  from  the  Continent  ? "  and  "  What  were  the 
exports  of  sweetness  and  light?"  (The  Solicitor-General, 
who  replied,  did  not  answer  these  questions).  There  were 
nearly  sixty  human  creatures  there,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  companionable  presences  at  a  distance  from  me,  I  felt 
in  isolation.  Men  are  not  all  satisfactory  creatures  (though 
just  as  satisfactory  as  women). 

A  gentleman  next  me  discoursed  sporting  subjects  for 
two  hours,  beginning  with  breeds  of  horses  and  passing 
through  the  animal  creation  till  he  reached  trout  and  white- 
bait, and  on  the  other  side  a  kindly  acquaintance  interjected 
little  questions  on  English  literature  meant  to  enliven  me  and 
make  me  happy  but  which  oftener  left  me  mourning. 

I  noticed  the  very  beautiful  sunset  on  Sunday.  To-day's 
is  very  grey  and  quiet.  I  don't  feel  Mayfield  particularly 
stimulating,  but  I  don't  find  it  at  all  depressing.  Essie  and 
Richard  have  got  great  value  out  of  it  already  and  I  expect 
both  Mrs  Dowden  and  I  shall  in  time. 

I  am  certainly  much  less  liable  to  be  subjugated  by  local 
surroundings  than  I  once  was,  which  is  partly  loss — but 
chiefly  gain. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare  contributed  to  this  result,  for  his  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  one  which  makes  a  man  somewhat  in- 
dependent of  accidents,   namely,  that   there  are  real  powers 
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and  objects  in  the  world  which  are  good  beyond  limit,  and 
that  there  is  no  illusion  or  idealisation,  but  fact  outside  and 
beyond  a  man's  self. 

That  Cordelia  does  not  restore  her  father  to  his  kingdom 
is  an  accident  (what  was  a  kingdom  to  Lear  ?  He  had  re- 
signed it),  but  that  Cordelia,  the  pure  ardour  of  redeeming 
energy,  exists,  that  is  something  actual,  absolute,  which 
cannot  be  defeated.  If  it  were  in  one's  power  to  sing  this 
lyrically,  which  Shakespeare  stated  dramatically,  it  would  be 
quite  a  sufficient  piece  of  gospel  for  one  singer  to  live  by  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  which  is  so  much  less  strenuous  and 
joyous  than  it  ought  to  be. 

I  have  gone  on  reading  aloud  Victor  Hugo's  '93.  It  has 
some  grotesquely  sensational  scenes,  nevertheless  is  abund- 
antly well  worth  reading.  If  Victor  Hugo  takes  one  or  two 
elements  of  humanity,  amplifies  them  and  calls  them  a  man, 
he  is  of  course  literally  wrong. 

But  I  accept  them  all  the  same.  For  there  are  men  like 
Victor  Hugo  who  are  interested  solely  in  the  grand  dominant 
element  of  a  man  and  give  its  history  apart  from  all  else, 
just  as  Rembrandt  gives  the  history  of  a  sunbeam  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  truth  subjective.  One  can  go  to  some  great 
realist  artist  to  complete  one's  impression  of  humanity.  But 
the  idealists  (Marlowe,  Richardson,  and  Victor  Hugo),  have 
their  truth  or  piece  of  truth  ;  and  their  absurdity  and  ideal- 
istic exaggeration  shall  not  foil  or  thwart  me  (still  one  may 
fairly  laugh  at  some  of  the  heroics  in  Victor  Hugo). 


Mayfield 
July  2yd,  1874 

I  send  you  a  welcome  to  Cork — you  arrived  there  prob- 
ably in  a  downpour  of  rain,  and  were  jolted  through  pools 
and  puddles  in  one  of  the  Cork  covered  cars,  formerly 
jingles,  cabs  like  those  of  Dublin  were  known  as  "  buggies." 
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There  is  not  much  to  see  in  Cork. 

The  one  think  I  look  back  on  with  satisfaction  is  the  Cork 
Library.  I  don't  think  Dublin  has  any  collection  of  books  so 
much  read  by  a  miscellaneous  public  of  persons  of  quality, 
tradespeople,  priests  and  parsons.  It  contains  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  volumes,  with  greasier  covers  and 
"thumbeder"  pages  and  more  numerous  pencil  marks  than 
those  of  any  library  I  know.  When  my  Father  and  Mother 
were  young,  there  were  courses  of  Scientific  Lectures 
(chemistry  was  then  a  novelty),  and  Cork  must  have  been  an 
active  little  place.  Since  then  all  this  energy  has  become 
extinct,  and  now  a  few  old  doctors  resort  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  potter  about  over  newspapers  and  magazines, 
gossiping  all  the  while.  My  uncle  Richard  was  at  one  time 
Librarian. 

We  were  very  near  seeing  you  on  Monday.  We  drove  as 
intended,  taking  with  us  the  baby  and  his  nurse.  Heavy  rain 
came  on  and  our  car  was  an  outside  one  ;  it  seemed  safest  for 
baby  that  we  should  get  back  by  train,  so  we  lost  seeing  the 
Shanganagh  household. 

The  day  you  came  here  with  the  little  climb  up  Shankhill 
will  be  a  pleasant  recollection  of  1874.  Now  that  I  have 
grown  to  be  a  wise  middle-aged  person  I  have  come  to  think 
a  quiet  happy  day  one  of  the  minor  gains  of  life — worth 
storing  up  in  memory  until  the  end. 

I  have  really  been  well  since  then  and  idled  only  to  make 
sure  of  my  possession  of  health.  .  .  .  Mazzini  is  undeniably 
rhetorical,  but  it  is  rhetoric  which  has  at  its  back,  not  vanity, 
but  an  enthusiastic  personal  character  and  a  faith.  In  the 
case  of  Byron,  he  really  seemed  to  get  hold  of  an  important 
fact.  I  should  suppose  his  literary  writing  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  only  the  reading  of  his  politics  into  art. 
But  what  interested  me  most  in  Mazzini  was  his  applying  to 
the  judging  of  art,  not  a  personal  sensitiveness,  in  Pater's 
fashion,  but  a  social  faith  which  is  impersonal  and  a  kind  of 
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objective  standard  (then  also  his  complete  delight  in  noble 
human  personalities  is  good).  I  have  a  book  on  art  by 
Proudhon  the  Socialist  (author  of  the  famous  definition  of 
property,  **  La  propriete  c'est  le  vol"),  in  which  he  also 
requires  of  art  to  submit  itself  to  a  social  law  above  itself, 
and  he  takes  as  example  of  the  true  modern  artist  an  amaz- 
ingly realist  painter  Courbet,  who  turned  up  in  the  time  of 
the  Commune  and  was  Minister  of  Fine  Art  and  was  held 
responsible,  but  unjustly,  for  the  admirable  demolition  of  the 
column  of  Vendome. 

The  last  thing  I  read  out  of  the  "  Jahrbiicher"  was  very 
good,  a  quite  short  paper  on  the  unity  of  Shakespeare's 
"Julius  Cajsar."  Nearly  everyone  has  been  struck  by  the 
curious  treatment  of  Caesar's  character.  He  is  superstitious, 
and  somewhat  of  a  braggart.  Why  ?  Gervinus  says,  not 
to  dwarf  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  writer  of  this  article 
says,  "  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  Caesar  and  not  the 
individual  man  Julius  Caesar,  is  the  great  power."  Now  I 
am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  almost  about  any  such  thing  that 
he  is  right,  and  it  illustrates  the  play  wonderfully. 

When  you  care  to  read  a  play,  read  "  All's  well."  Helena 
is  one  of  Shakespeare's  women  about  whom  I  have  changed 
my  opinion.  I  could  not  find  her  credible  at  first,  yet  I  saw 
that  Shakespeare  intended  she  should  be  a  great  power  with 
the  heart.  Now  I  see  that  Shakespeare,  as  he  often  did, 
delighted  in  the  difficulty  of  the  story  and  resolved  trium- 
phantly to  make  it  yield  to  his  Helena.  She  is  meant  to  be 
a  woman  all  whose  words  are  deeds.  She  is  immensely  above 
Bertram,  whose  rank  is  higher.  She  sees,  however,  a  potential 
nobility  lue  can't  see  in  him,  and  she  resolves  to  impose 
herself  upon  him  as  his  highest  need  and  blessing  (loving 
him  apart  from  all  desire  to  bless  him  also).  Shakespeare,  I 
think,  sometimes  puts  what  he  was  thinking  about  in  a  play 
into  a  line  or  two  in  the  play.     I  think  where  Helena  says  to 
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a  lord,  "  I'll  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake,"  she 
lets  out  the  secret  of  her  conduct  to  Bertram;  and  when  the 
clown  says  amusingly,  "  that  man  should  be  at  woman's 
command  and  yet  no  harm  done  !  "  he  lets  out  what  Shake- 
speare thought  of  the  dominance  of  Helena  over  the  fate  of 
Bertram.  A  certain  moral  difficulty  remains,  and  a  concession 
of  premises  from  the  story  must  be  made ;  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  obtaining  upon  false  pretences  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  part  of  her  marriage  which,  as  fulfilled  in  the 
story,  was  wholly  unspiritual,  could  be  relied  on  for  restoring 
her  to  a  true  wifely  relation.  My  notion  is  that  Shakespeare 
intends  Helena  to  look  upon  deeds  as  so  much  the  most 
essential  thing  in  life  (see  how  she  controls  her  emotions 
and  her  words),  that  she  believes  all  good,  right  feeling  and 
right  willing,  may  be  evolved  out  of  a  deed,  even  although 
it  be  unwittingly  accomplished.  The  objective  fact,  she 
thinks,  will  determine  the  subjective.  Shakespeare  spares 
no  pains  to  make  her  admirable  and  I  think  he  himself 
admired  her.  She  is  a  female  antithesis  to  Hamlet.  Yet 
I  don't  think  it  was  possible  to  make  the  story  or  the  heroine 
quite  satisfactory. 

I  will  perhaps  write  in  something  of  this  into  my  lectures. 

Ju/y  l^th,  1874 

I  know  quite  well  where  the  Devonshire  Arms  Hotel 
stands.  The  town  of  Youghal,  though,  as  Irish  country 
towns  go,  not  of  the  worst,  not  as  bad  as  Bandon  or 
Drogheda  or  Sligo,  is  hardly  a  pleasant  place  to  go  to  after 
Shanganagh.  I  suspect,  though  there  will  be  some  little  gain 
from  this  little  episode  of  your  life,  the  gain  will  not  be  over- 
whelming or  too  massive  to  support.  I  feel  no  romantic 
attachment  to  the  South,  or  ever  any  homesickness  for  it. 
But  I  feel  a  kindly  affection  for  it  such  as  one  has  towards  an 
old  nurse  that  sang  songs  (not  of  the  highest  kind  but  musical) 
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for  one,  and  told  stories  (not  very  wonderful  ones,  but  good 
enough  for  children  who  are  not  critical).  We  went  down 
in  very  old  summers  to  Queenstown  till  we  went  to  College. 
I  hope  you  had  a  fine  day  for  the  Blackwater.  My  feeling 
about  river  beauty  is  that  it  all  comes  from  the  life  of  the 
river,  and  if  one  goes  with  the  interested  motive  of  hunting 
for  beauties  and  views,  it  is  missed  altogether.  The  one 
true  and  only  way  to  feel  the  beauty  of  a  river  is  to  follow 
it  from  its  source  to  the  sea  (Wordsworth  did  that  for  the 
Duddon),  but  commonly  there  is  an  interesting  bit  cut  out 
and  made  over  to  the  tribe  of  tourists,  and  you  go  making  a 
demand  for  so  much  enjoyment  and  are  disappointed.  But  if 
one  could  present  to  oneself  the  whole  life  of  the  Rhine,  the 
dull  parts  with  the  grand,  and  come  demanding  nothing,  it 
would  all  grow  interesting  ;  and  so  with  almost  any  river. 
But  to  enter  into  communion  with  the  local  spirit  of  even  a 
stream,  requires  time  and  grace  (and  the  tourist  spirit  is  not 
one  that  favours  the  reception  of  grace).  In  the  case  of  a 
lake  you  easily  conceive  its  unity  and  life  among  the  hills. 
To  understand  the  soul  and  history  of  a  river  demands  more 
imagination,  you  must  bear  in  your  mind  and  heart,  at  each 
moment  (to  conceive  that  moment  rightly),  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  of  a  river  (I  hope  this  wont  seem 
nonsense  to  you,  for  it  is  really  the  record  of  experience),  and 
the  country  through  which  it  passes  and  the  skies  it  reflects, 
must  be  also  conceived  as  the  environment  of  its  life. 


I  must  really  now  make  a  rush  at  my  Shakespeare  work 
and  try  to  get  it  done  in  the  next  six  weeks.  This  is 
provisional  work  I  constantly  feel,  not  absolute,  but  more 
of  the  true  truth  has  got  into  these  Shakespeare  criticisms 
than  into  any  other  prose  I  have  written  ;  meanwhile  I  am 
dumb  in  verse,  but  if  you  will  be  patient,  the  life  absolute 
will  have  its  say  sometime  as  well  as   the   life   provisional. 
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I  found  myself  in  one  of  my  lectures  copying  a  verse  of 
your  little  poem  about  "Love  and  Joy"  turned  into  prose. 
I  left  it,  and  if  /  get  the  credit  of  it  for  the  present  you  must 
bear  that.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  joy  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  itself — if  the  abiding  realities  of  life  are  right. 
Sometimes  the  accidentals  will  shadow  the  essential  things, 
but  the  shadows  are  shadows  and  the  realities  remain.  And 
of  course,  too,  in  every  life  which  aims  at  really  precious 
things,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  endurance,  because 
there  is  real  difficulty  in  such  a  life  and  it  must  come  across 
some  of  the  hard  and  bare  things  and  places  and  periods, 
and  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  do  as  much  for  others  who 
need  help,  as  one  would.  Still  one  finds  a  blessedness  in 
living. 

Forgive  this  return  upon  myself.  I  will  get  to  stiff 
objective  letter-writing  again,  which  is  better  as  a  rule. — 
Truly  yours,  E.  D. 

August  6th,  1874 

Though  you  are,  like  a  person  who  makes  things  as  good 
as  possible,  able  to  get  some  gains  out  of  your  Cork  and 
Youghal  episode,  I  am  glad  that  a  few  days  will  bring  you 
back  to  Shanganagh.  Your  last  letter  was  by  no  means  as 
uninteresting  as  it  announced  itself.  Your  little  excursion 
into  the  aesthetic  of  landscape  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  me. 
All  my  own  best  approaches  to  natural  beauty  (until  1872) 
were,  I  think,  of  the  Wordsworthian  kind,  and  though  perhaps 
one  must  in  that  way  of  feeling,  confer  something,  it  always 
seems  as  if  one  conferred  nothing,  but  disappeared  and  allowed 
the  place,  the  bit  of  earth  or  sea,  or  mood  of  sky,  to  utter 
itself  through  one. 

Of  late,  however,  I  think  in  my  best  moments  I  have 
something    of  the   other   way  of  approaching   Nature,   and 
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although  you  speak  of  one  as  being  possessed  by  rather 
than  possessing  the  nature  sensation,  the  feeling  with  me 
is  as  if  //  were  a  less  passive  state  than  the  nature-iV^-a.  In 
the  nature-idea-mood,  one  is  a  pure  organ  or  interpreter, 
but  in  the  nature-sensation-mood  some  part  of  one's  being 
is  quickened  or  is  lulled  (but  with  me  of  late  almost  always 
quickened,  not  lulled) ;  and  thus  I  feel  as  if  Nature  were  only 
contributing  to  enlarge  and  intensify  my  proper  existence, 
yet  it  is  not  a  selfish  robbing  of  power  from  Nature,  but 
rather  a  joyous  co-operancy  of  Nature  with  oneself.  In 
the  matter  of  Nature-sensation  I  feel  towards  you  as  a 
discoverer  of  my  better  self.  A  sensation  seems  such  an 
individual  incommunicable  thing  that  it  looks  absurd  to  say 
that  one  person  can  discover  the  genuine  feehngs  of  another 
to  him.  Yet  it  is — in  great  measure  at  least — actually  so. 
What  you  said  about  rivers  was  not  mine  till  you  said  it, 
but  then  it  immediately  and  with  no  effort,  but  really  and 
naturally  became  mine  with  all  the  freshness  of  an  original 
feeling.  You  know  I  have  had,  until  some  years  ago,  too 
great  a  tendency  to  sink  down  upon  the  sensuous  and  ally 
my  Wordsworthianism  with  Keats ;  since  then  it  has  tended 
to  ally  itself  with  Shelley  ;  and  I  believe  the  change  is  a 
progress  of  a  very  real  kind. 

This  needs  no  reply.  I  shall  be  just  as  well  pleased  with 
commonplace  little  news,  knowing  essentials  are  right.  .  .  . 
I  know,  too,  that  in  some  way  which  I  cannot  understand  I 
have  been  helpful  to  E.  D.  W.   .  .  . 

[The  river  scene  in  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss"  to  which  you 
refer,  has  something  in  common  with  the  river  scene  in 
Goethe's  *'  Elective  Affinities,"  which  you  know,] 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  you  found  Victor  Hugo's  novel 
interesting.  No  one  has  written  so  much  about  children, 
no  great  artist.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  little  sentimental.  One 
wants  a  little  of  the  rough  edges  which  there  are  in  children's 
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lives  as  well  as  in  our  own,  and  some  entrance  into  their  own 
difficulties,  not  from  the  superior  point  of  view.  A  Tom 
Tulliver  or  Maggie  would  be  satisfactory  among  these  baby 
angels  or  linnets.  There  are  some  memorable  bits  in  this 
novel ;  the  contrast  between  Paris  and  La  Vendee,  the 
animal  passion  of  maternity,  and  the  conversation  of  Gervaise 
and  Cimourdain  in  prison,  among  others. 

I've  never  read  a  course  of  French  novels  before  this 
summer,  but  I  find  there  is  no  good  in  taking  up  any  second 
ivork  besides  Shakespeare.  I  read  the  novels  aloud  in 
awkward  English  at  odd  times.  Balzac  I  tried,  but  one 
would  need  to  have  a  heart  tempered  seven  times  in  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  to  resist  and  to  turn  to  gain  the  corroding 
mineral  acid  which  he  jets  upon  one's  heart.  After  (through 
mingling  of  gold  and  baser  metal)  the  fine  ring  is  formed 
(you  remember  the  allegory  of  Browning)  the  alloy  may 
be  worked  off  with  a  biting  or  burning  acid.  Such  service 
perhaps  Balzac  might  render.  But  I  always  feel  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  power  (and  a  dangerous  power)  when 
I  take  up  Balzac. 

So  we  put  him  by,  and  are  reading  another  country  story 
by  G.  Sand,  "  Jeanne,"  much  longer  and  better  than  '*  La 
Mare  au  Diable."  Its  heroine  is  a  shepherdess  who  is  like 
a  Druid  priestess  in  the  19th  century,  and  G.  Sand  vouches 
for  the  existence  of  the  type — a  large,  noble,  simple  peasant, 
incapable  of  thought,  but  with  a  gift  for  contemplation 
(unprogressive  thought).  .  .  .  There  is  a  large,  even, 
luminous  manner  about  G.  Sand's  writing  in  this  book, 
which  in  no  wise  exhausts  one  but  rather  gives  one  rest, 
like  the  sight  of  a  broad  summer  country  landscape. 
"Jeanne"  is  like  Jeanne  d'Arc  with  no  opportunity  of 
heroic  patriotic  deeds  (any  more  than  your  Aunt  Emily  had 
of  becoming  Queen  of  Ireland!).  Yes,  it  was  evident  that 
Miss  E.  Dickinson  was  an  idealist.  We  both  liked  her  very 
much. 
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You  see  I  am  writing  an  idle  letter,  so  I  end  it. — Truly 
yours,  E.  D. 


August  '7,0th,  1874 

We  should  have  taken  over  the  enclosed  cartes  some  day 
last  week,  and  have  carried  baby  with  us  to  see  the  Shanganagh 
household,  but  that  I  was  wicked  enough  to  catch  a  cold, 
which  has  infected  the  baby  I  fear ;  we  shall  be  uneasy  for 
a  few  days  until  it  is  seen  whether  his  chest  is  affected. 
Should  we  have  cause  of  anxiety,  I  will  let  you  know. 
The  cartes,  I  hope,  will  please  you  ;  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
record  of  R.'s  babyhood.  I  might  have  found  it  difficult  ta 
recall  hereafter  precisely  what  he  was. 

I  think  the  value  of  a  likeness  is  to  be  an  objective 
standard  by  which  to  keep  one's  mythological  tendencies  in 
abeyance,  or  on  the  track  of  truth.  I  have  always  found 
that  after  a  certain  absence,  a  myth  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  attaches  itself  to  the  face  of  anyone  I  care  to 
remember,  and  sometimes  on  again  seeing  the  absent  person 
the  fact  comes  with  a  pleasant,  invigorating  shock,  as  better 
than  the  myth.  The  true  truth,  however,  of  a  face  or  of  a 
landscape,  is  not  caught  by  photography,  and  consists  of  the 
quintessence  of  all  its  higher  moments  of  revelation,  of  joy 
and  of  sorrow,  and  there  is  no  definite  fact  of  a  landscape  or 
face  which  is  the  whole  truth.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
whole  truth  is  that  which  is  seen  or  felt  by  the  eye  which 
has  most  power  of  discovery  and  of  sympathy  (and  with  this, 
experience).  Somehow,  the  great  painters  contrived  to  get 
some  of  this  truth  into  their  portraits,  so  that  you  can  divine 
the  man  and  his  past,  and  don't  get  only  the  bare  literal  fact, 
but  the  fact  spiritual.  I  know  myself  in  looking  at  certain 
faces  there  is  always  present  a  something  which  has  come 
from  past  instants,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  part  of  the  real  fact, 
and,  e.g.,  in   the  "Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  (which  I've  just 
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read),  in  the  calmest  hours  of  Vicar  Clement's  life,  there  must 
have  been  always  a  somewhat  in  Margaret's  eyes  left  behind 
by  the  terrible  look  of  recognition  in  the  church. 

The  British  Association  seemed  less  interesting  to  me  than 
usual  somehow.  Tyndall's  address  disappointed  me.  Your 
brother,  J.  R.  W.  and  you  when  you  were  here,  spoke  of 
physical  science  as  not  being  of  great  concern  with  you. 
That  convicted  me  of  a  shameful  unity  of  sentiment  with 
you  both,  which  I  did  not  admit,  and  which  I  argued 
against.  And  I  luill  argue  against  it.  I  confess  I  do  not 
care  one  straw  to  ascertain  by  the  microscope  how  many 
hairs  are  on  a  tadpole's  nose.  But  that  only  shows  I  have 
not  scientific  curiosity.  It  ought  to  be  a  joy  and  glory  to 
me  to  discover  that  there  are  six  hairs  and  no  more — why  ? 
Because  with  certain  eminent  intellects  it  is  so.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  passion  of  scientific  discovery — of  which 
the  nobility  consists  in  its  freedom  from  vulgar  utilitarian 
motives  and  I,  by  a  leap  of  faith  and  no  logic,  declare  there 
must  be  a  warrant  for  and  a  beauty  in  every  disinterested 
intellectual  eagerness  of  high  minds.  It  is  the  God  at  work 
in  them.  The  hairs  on  the  tadpole's  nose  or  the  "  Doctrine 
of  the  Enclitic  'de'"  and  *' Hotis  business,"  an  invisible 
force  urges  men  to  expend  their  lives  for  these ;  and  shall 
I  doubt  that  it  is  Something  above  and  beyond  themselves, 
working  through  them  as  his  art  works  through  the  poet  .'* 
(But  to  be  honest,  I  don't  care  myself  whether  a  frog  is  ugly 
with  four  feet,  or  ugly  with  five  !  ) 

...  I  don't,  as  you  know,  share  J.  R.  W.'s  pessimism. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  more  sympathy  with  it  than  with  any 
easy-going  optimism  which  ignores  the  inscrutable  mysteries 
of  evil.  All  I  feel  is  that  there  are  also  impenetrable 
mysteries  of  light  and  joy  or  sacrifice,  of  love  and  truth  and 
justice. 

The  evil  seems  a  set  of  self-conflicting  accidents ;  but  the 

H 
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good  authenticates  itself  as  the  law — the  absolute  thing.  In 
our  own  little  experience,  pain  often  turns  out  a  gain — but 
when  did  any  good  thing  of  the  spirit  turn  to  loss  ? 

I  don't  suppose  anyone  can  be  argued  out  of  a  mood  of 
pessimism.  One  is  delivered  by  the  shock  of  vital  union 
with  some  blessedness  or  some  strenuous,  wholesome 
anguish.  .  .   . 

But,  indeed,  this  taking  thought  for  the  universe  is  only 
part  of  the  boundlessness  of  our  youth.  Afterwards,  one 
asks  for  no  assurance  about  such  immense  questions. 

My  work  for  some  days  has  been  at  a  standstill.  I  have 
no  great  point  "  undiscovered  by  the  Germans"  to  reveal  in 
"  Hamlet's  soul."  I  think  he  was  an  idealist  who  could  not 
make  the  importance  of  such  a  wretched,  positive  affair  as 
an  act  of  significance  to  him. 

September  ^ih,  1 874 

Your  last  letter  was  a  particularly  pleasant  talk.  .  .  .  The 
baby's  cold  went  to  his  chest  .  .  .  now  we  hope  he  is  getting 
all  right.  Mentally  he  is  suffering  from  an  aberration  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  only  temporary,  a  craze  about  his  father. 
If  he  hears  my  voice  he  becomes  extremely  unhappy  until  he 
is  in  my  arms.  This,  of  course,  though  I  call  it  aberration, 
/  privately  think  shows  a  most  advanced  good  sense.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  cared  for,  even  by  a  *'  poor  inch  of  Nature," 
but  I  don't  count  on  Richard's  craze  as  being  likely  to  last 
long,  though  I  shall  try  to  make  him  care  for  me,  and  care 
for  what  I  care  for — if  we  live. 

The  report  X.  Y.  Z.  brings  of  Wright  is  not  what  one 
wanted  to  hear.  He  told  me  all  the  seats  in  his  church 
were  taken.  I  don't  know  whether  this  implies  that  he 
is  doing  work;  what  he  wants  and  has  wanted  to  deliver 
him  from  crockery  and  high  life,  is  the  "heroic  limitation" 
caused  by  some  important  definite  end.     He  seems  to   have 
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extraordinary    capacity  for    attaining    ends,  but   to  have  no 
-ends  to  which  he  really  cares  to  attain. 

I  am  reading  in  odd  hours  two  new  books  for  my  history 
Exams.  Guizot's  Lectures  on  "  European  Civilisation"  and 
Bryce's  *'Holy  Roman  Empire."  Both  are  a  good  deal  theo- 
retical, occupied  with  ideas  and  not  overcrowded  with  facts. 
I  take  some  interest  in  them  (but  don't  care  about  them  at  all). 
History  will  not  stay  in  my  head,  but  I  remember  good 
biography  and  am  moved  and  interested  in  everything  about 
individual  men.  I  feel  decided  intellectual  pride  when  I 
have  read  a  piece  of  history  about  which  I  had  previously 
been  in  the  dark.  I  say,  *'  Now  !  I  am  owner  of  a  fine  piece 
of  Knowledge,"  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  feeling  any  pride 
about  anything  that  I  care  much  for,  which  adheres  and 
becomes  part  of  myself,  e.g.  Wordsworth's  or  Browning's 
poetry. 

Wordsworth's  prose  writings  are  now  really  going  to  be 
republished.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  withholds  one  MS.  as 
**  too  republican." 

I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  at  all  work  out  your  con- 
ception of  "  King  Lear,"  but  I  feel  that  I  have  entered  into 
it,  at  first  not  from  the  ethical  side  but  from  the  aesthetic. 
In  "Lear"  humanity  is  viewed  from  the  outside,  and  is 
therefore  tragic-grotesque,  a  wonderful  farce-tragedy. 

Although  there  is  so  much  intermediate  to  be  written,  I 
have  written  the  last  sentence  of  my  Shakespeare  book.  It 
says  that  though  Shakespeare  does  not  supply  men  with  a 
prophecy  or  an  interpretation,  he  supplies  us  with  impulse, 
energy,  and  courage  to  dedicate  ourselves  and  our  work, 
each  one  to  what  in  his  life  is  "  highest  and  best  and  most 
real."  This,  I  think,  does  express  the  main  function  of 
Shakespeare,  and  my  summer  reading  confirms  my  first  view 
of  his  character,  that  he  was  an  idealist  in  thought  and  in 
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emotion,  who  resolved  that  his  idealism  should  be  real,  and 
should  include,  not  exclude,  all  positive  fact,  and  therefore 
he  made  his  material  life  strong  and  prosperous,  (while  buy- 
ing up  land  he  calls  Osric  "  spacious  in  the  possession  of 
dirt ").  That  expresses  Shakespeare's  double  nature  very 
characteristicall)-. 

November  IT^th,  1 874 

I  am  hardly  as  yet  delivered  from  the  hurry  of  Michaelmas 
Term  work,  and  have  to  grind  out  some  more  machine  work 
before  there  is  any  chance  of  gathering  in  any  "  harvest  of  a 
quiet  eye  "  or  quiet  brain.  It  is  a  number  of  distracting  little 
engagements  which  dissipate  one's  power  of  seeing  and 
thinking  and  feeling.  .  .  .  On  this  account  though  I've  had 
J.  S.  Mill's  book  with  me  since  it  reached  Dublin,  I  have  not 
read  it  yet.  I  made  one  attempt  and  found  myself  growing 
incapable  of  following  or  reaching  on  it,  so  I  put  it  by. 

Another  book  I  got  and  haven't  read  is  Canon  Westcott's 
"  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection."  My  reading  of  history  this 
year  will  perhaps  make  me  better  able  to  do  justice  to  an 
argument  in  defence  of  a  historical  religion.  When  abandoned 
to  myself — at  least  in  certain  often  recurrent  moods — a  non- 
historical  metaphysical  Deism,  with  a  tendency  to  develop 
itself  on  the  side  of  Pantheism,  has  a  great  attraction  for  me. 
But  I  find  then,  again,  a  need  of  looking  at  the  life  of  the 
world  in  a  concrete  way,  and  if  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  were  really  a  central  fact — a  Resurrection  of  One  who 
took  the  Manhood  into  God — it  v/ould  make  all  History 
rational  and  real  (as  a  Poem  is,  but  as  the  jumble  of  facts 
called  History  is  not).  Something  like  this  expresses  the 
one  chance  I  imagine  revealed  religion  has  of  recapturing 
me  and  others. 

I  have  got  Masson's  new  edition  of  "  Milton's  Poems,"  and 
probably  shall    give   a    good   many  lectures   to   my  College 
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class  on  them  and  his  prose  works.  (I  think  I  shall  con- 
centrate my  College  work  on  a  few  great  writers  and  not 
scatter  abroad  over  the  smaller  men.) 

Milton's  dogmatic  idealism  must  now  remain  remote  from 
me  after  Shakespeare.  His  enthusiasm  about  great  prin- 
ciples, of  course,  remains  undiminishedly  glorious  ;  but 
how  to  connect  the  principles  and  enthusiasm  with  facts, 
one  doesn't  go  to  him  to  learn.  A  bishop  is  to  him  like  a 
red  rag  to  a  bull — down  go  his  horns — up  goes  his  grand 
Miltonic  tail,  and  away  he  dashes  head-foremost  at  the 
obnoxious  things.  However,  enthusiasm  about  great  prin- 
ciples is,  of  course,  an  appreciation  of  facts,  and  so,  in  the 
main,  Milton  did  not  go  astray,  though  in  detail  he  does 
so  formidably  and  so  lamentably. 

Your  brother  J.  called  here  yesterday. 

J.  R.  W.'s  cheerful  despair  is  a  form  more  likely  to  be 
chronic  than  if  it  were  gloomy  or  sentimental  pessimism. 
Still  there  are  powers  and  influences  in  the  world  which 
make  it  impossible  to  consider  life  a  mere  matter  for  grimly 
cheerful  acceptance,  and  his  luck  may  be  at  some  time  to 
be  caught  up  on  some  such  stream  of  glad  tendency. 


December  l^th,  1 874 

.  .  .  The  best  and  chief  news  with  us  is  that  our  baby 
keeps  well ;  as  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  move  him  outside 
his  nursery. 

You  will  see  that  my  Shakespeare  book  is  announced  in 
the  Academy  as  to  be  ready  next  week.  .   .   . 

J.  R.  W.  walked  out  with  me  from  College  the  other  day. 
I  fear  his  position  in  choosing  dentistry  as  a  profession  is 
logically  sound  and  that  he  will  be  impregnable.  He  wants 
a  branch  of  a  profession  he  has  no  great  zeal  for,  which  will 
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not  absorb  more  than  a  limited  portion  of  his  life  (although 
about  the  part  which  would  remain  free  he  is  not  profoundly 
interested). 

His  cheerful  desperateness  is  not  easy  to  deal  with,  his 
view  of  things  being  very  well  warranted  by  the  facts  of 
the  world.  Only  it  becomes  an  impossibility  to  bow  under 
the  sorrow  of  the  world  when  one  has  obtained  pledges  from 
its  joy,  and  moreover  one  narrows  with  years,  and  ceases  to 
let  the  affairs  of  the  Universe  trouble  one  supremely  because 
it  leads  to  nothing. 

I  had  rather  an  interesting  letter  a  few  days  ago  from 
Aubrey  de  Vere.  I  had  said  that  Henry  Taylor's  poetry  did 
not  call  forth  my  quickest  and  best  enjoyment  and  admiration,, 
because  H.  Taylor's  grasp  doesn't  exceed  his  reach  (you 
know  Browning's  "  A  man's  grasp  should  exceed  his  reach 
or  what's  a  heaven  for  ?  ").  Aubrey  de  Vere  admits  the  fact 
and  says,  "  When  we  travelled  together,  he  (H.  Taylor) 
delighted  in  the  Italian  mountains  with  their  comparatively 
regular  and  majestic  outlines,  while  he  much  disliked  the 
higher  Alps ;  perhaps  because  of  their  wild  geometry,  and 
scenes  always  suggestive  of  something  that  cannot  be 
expressed." 

A.  de  Vere  promises  me  a  copy  of  some  unpublished  odes 
of  Coventry  Patmore.  I  like  Coventry  Patmore  for  his  fine 
delicacies  of  feeling. 

December  22ml,  1 874 

I  have  been  now  for  some  few  days  unprofitably  idle.  .  . 
having  got  into  the  habit  of  doing  definite  things,  I  find  I 
shall  have  soon  to  turn  to  something  definite  again. 

Last  week  if  you  were  at  Mrs  Graves'  you  did  not  meet 
us  there — all  my  good  intentions  of  being  social,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  were  abandoned  in  a  cowardly  fashion  and  we 
made  capital  out  of  a  cold  of  mine,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  not  very  bad.     However,  I  intend  to  go  loyally  to  meet 
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a  certain  Sketching  club,  to  which  I  have  been  invited, 
to-morrow  evening,  and  make  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
Dublin  artists.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Bohemianism  proper  in  this  little  city,  no  truantship  of 
losels,  to  the  loss  of  us  God-fearing  housechildren,  and  one 
can't  cultivate  truantship  propense  at  my  mature  age. 

However,  to  go  in  one's  working-coat  and  be  regaled  on 
sandwiches  and  porter,  may  for  a  moment  produce  the  illusion 
that  one  is  not  respectable.  The  real  interest  of  stirring 
away  from  one's  fireside  is  the  chance  of  coming  across  some 
novel  and  curious  human  creature,  who  may  sparkle  green, 
where  oneself  burns  blue.  W.  Pater  thinks  that  "  where  all 
is  melting  under  one's  feet,  one  catches  at  every  exquisite 
gleam  of  life  with  eagerness."  When  things  are  not  melting 
under  one's  feet  (one  or  two  things)  I  think  one  can  go  in 
for  one's  chances  with  just  as  much  interest  and  yet  with  a 
certain  satisfactory  insouciance. 

Thank  you  for  your  sister's  carte  (the  world  can't  really 
be  as  dreary  as  J.  R.  W.  thinks,  when  girlhood  and  fifteen 
years  is  like  this).  The  picture  of  a  lady  in  a  flounced  dress, 
aged  nineteen,  was  certainly  never  satisfactory — still  I  am 
very  glad  to  possess  it,  and  as  I  can't  like  a  crab  go 
backwards  and  be  nineteen  myself  and  come  to  know  you 
then,  this  gives  me  a  certain  emanation  from  that  irretrievable 
time.  Now,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  add  a  carte  of  you  at  sixty 
with  white  hair,  it  will  be  well,  but  there  are  chances  against 
that. 

You  saw,  I  suppose,  that  my  ambition  has  been  crowned 
with  success.  (Thank  you  for  not  sending  me  a  post  card  of 
congratulation.)  I  am  a  member  of  the  Academic  Council. 
The  duties  are  in  some  ways  not  the  kind  that  suit  me  and 
will  take  some  time,  I  suppose,  from  more  congenial  things.  .  .  . 
However,  if  I  should  be  made  secretary  to  the  Council  and 
get  ;^loo  a  year  for  two  or  three  years,  I  shall  be  com- 
pensated ;  and  I  mean  now  to  make  up  education  and  College 
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questions  and  ti-y  to  develop  my  faculty  for  action,  so  as  to 
do  some  good  during  my  three  years  of  office. 

Not  to  develop  this  faculty  for  action,  I  have  just  read 
once  again  Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound."  The  arrowy 
ecstasy  of  passages  is  to  me  almost  sensibly  the  inspiration  of 
a  southern  spring  in  that  divinest  climate,  translated  into  the 
nervous  force  of  such  a  man  as  Shelley.  I  followed  the  poem 
as  a  whole  this  time  better  than  ever  before,  and  was  not 
unable  to  see  the  forms  which  at  first  are  hidden  in  the  light 
which  they  effuse  (the  looks  in  which  the  gazer  "  faints 
entangled  "). 

I  hope  to  try  if  my  St  Teresa  poem  still  waits  to  come 
into  existence,  and  perhaps  I  shall  try  other  dramatic 
monologues  or  dialogues  in  blank  verse.  Then  if  the  blank 
verse  called  for  occasional  lyrics  in  it,  I  should  be  on  the 
way  to  do  more  highly  organised,  more  complex  work. — 
Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

50  Wellington  Road 
January  list,  1 87  5 

Yesterday  the  first  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  was 
held. 

I  expect  to  go  to  Cork  to-morrow  and  stay  with  my 
Father  for  a  week. 

It  will  not  surprise  me  if  in  the  end  after  a  time  it  be 
arranged  that  my  Father  comes  up  to  live  with  us. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  a  very  real  happiness  to  me  to  make 
over  for  the  use  of  his  old  age,  some  of  my  middle  age. 

I  have  hardly  anything  else  to  tell.  My  reading  has  been 
interrupted  by  various  small  engagements,  and  has  alternated 
between  Gibbon  and  Shelley.  Shelley's  prose,  or  some  of  it, 
is  of  exceeding  beauty.  One  short  period  of  his  letters — 
those  written  from  Italy  about  the  time  he  was  writing 
**  Prometheus  Unbound  " — are  wonderful  for  the  presence 
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of  quickened  existence,  and  for  radiance  of  beauty  and 
delight. 

I  read  this  week — not  for  the  first  time — his  translation  of 
**  Plato's  Banquet,"  and  entered  more  than  before  into  its 
mysticism  of  pure  beauty  and  of  intelligence;  sustained  by 
a  previous  keen  dialectic — the  only  mysticism  possible  in 
Athens — a  mysticism  of  clear  light  which  makes  such 
Teutonic  mysticism  as  that  of  Bohme  seem  turbid  wreaths 
of  smoke.  .  .  . 

I  don't  think  I  told  you  how  some  time  ago  I  got  from  a 
Dublin  2nd-hand  bookseller,  60  or  70  pp.  of  closely  written 
MS.  reports  of  speeches  of  the  first  year  of  the  Long 
Parliament — a  most  interesting  period — and  if  they  are  not 
copies  of  already  known  reports — a  valuable  find  from  a 
historical  point  of  view.  I  fear,  however,  it  is  not  likely  they 
are  original,  though  the  handwriting  is,  I  think,  of  that 
period.  I  sent  them  to  Prof.  Masson  to  look  over,  as  in 
writing  his  life  of  Milton,  he  went  over  all  the  documents  of 
that  period  in  the  British  Museum.  He  has  not  yet  written 
to  me  about  them. 

My  book!  I  suppose  to  be  just  ready.  It  was  advertised 
last  Saturday  as  if  ready.  I  have  not  assigned  a  preliminary 
leaf  to  a  pretty  dedication,  since  I  should  say  of  it,  in  Walt 
Whitmanic  style,  '*  You,  whoever  you  are,  who  understand 
my  meaning  best,  it  belongs  to  you." 

8  MONTENOTTE,  CoRK 
January  26th,  1 875 

Expect  only  a  dull  little  letter  from  me.  It  has  been 
raining  off  and  on  ever  since  I  came  to  Cork  and  I  was  stupid 
with  a  cold  and  felt  idle  and  moped.  However  I  am  very 
glad  I  came,  and  my  Father  is  gaining  ground.  .  .  . 

I  read  since  I  came  down  Trelawney's  "  Recollections  of 

*  "  Shakespeare:   his  Mind  and  Art." 
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Shelley  and  Byron,"  which  I  had  undervalued.  It  is  a  book 
well  worth  reading  for  the  near  and  vivid  view  it  presents  of 
Byron  and  Shelley  in  contrast,  and  noiv  I  like  (I  didn't  long 
ago)  its  nonchalant  style  (Trelawney  having  been  a  wealthy 
young  aristocrat  in  1822,  with  fine  barbarian  qualities,  and  a 
generous  worship  of  Shelley),  a  fine  masterful  barbarian,  off- 
hand way  of  dealing  with  persons  and  events,  a  capacity  for 
enjoyment  and  no  pretensions  to  being  a  grand  literary  person 
himself.  And  after  Shelley's  death  he  went  off  and  fought  for 
Greece,  and  lived  in  a  wonderful  cave  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
married  a  Greek  girl,  and  got  assassinated  by  two  English- 
men (but  not  killed  outright),  and  hadn't  a  word  to  say 
about  Greek  freedom,  but  did  all  like  a  fine  barbarian  youth 
— '*  pour  passer  le  temps,"  and  for  his  friend's  sake,  but  not 
for  ideas. 

But  I  don't  suppose,  bourgeois  tho'  I  be,  that  I  should  feel 
any  strong  attraction  to  Tre —  (his  fine  familiar  barbarian 
pet-name)  if  it  were  not  that  side  lights  are  thrown  off  from 
him  upon  Byron  and  Shelley.  Of  Byron  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  word  or  an  incident  recorded  that  does  not  betray  some 
meanness,  brutality  or  vulgarity  (yet  with  the  feet  of  a  satyr 
he  had  an  Apollo  head),  and  I  confess  I  feel  a  certain  debasing 
influence  from  contact  with  him,  even  at  second  hand 
through  a  book  ;  yet  there  is  the  interest  of  a  certain 
(perhaps  an  easy)  psychological  problem  about  him,  all 
that  was  high  and  noble  in  him  being  instantly  mocked  by 
his  baser  and  worldly  self,  until  he  grew  ashamed  of  it,  and 
yet  I  suppose  secretly  authenticating  itself  in  spite  of  that 
baser  and  worldly  self. 


March  2nd,  1 875 
Dear  Miss  West, 

I  have  been  disintegrated  and   undergoing  dis- 
solution  and   devoured   by  small  blind    wormy    cares  ;   but 
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some  bits  of  brief  blue  sky  this  morning  here  had  the 
awakening  power  of  an  '*  anastasis."  To-morrow  again  will 
be  a  busy  day,  between  my  lecture  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  later  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  simplicity  and  quiet  of 
life  are  not  to  be  had  at  present.  I  was  reading  Chaucer 
yesterday — how  he  describes  himself  leaning  on  his  elbows 
for  half  a  day,  looking  at  the  daisy  (loafing  and  inviting  his 
soul  in  the  fashion  of  mediaeval  singers  with  their  somewhat 
Epicurean  love  of  nature).  If  we  could  do  that,  I  can't  help 
thinking  just  at  present  that  it  would  be  a  way  of  growing 
wise. 

Some  summer  when  you  are  not  in  an  intense  or  a  heroic 
mood,  you  must  take  to  Chaucer,  and  read  some  of  the  minor 
poems  as  well  as  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  They  are 
pleasaunces  for  one's  imagination  to  stroll  about  in.  Going 
over  Chaucer  yearly  with  my  class  doesn't  make  me  an  atom 
tired  of  him.  Spenser  sometimes  does  weary  me,  for  with 
all  his  earnestness  and  spirituality,  he  has  more  languid  moods 
of  sensuous  feeling  than  Chaucer  has. 

I  have  too  many  lines  of  reading  on  hand  at  present.  First, 
there  is  Shelley,  and  Shelley  literature  (I  have  got  the  greater 
part  of  this  subdued  now) ;  second,  Wordsworth.  The 
Fortnightly  has  accepted  a  prospective  article  on  his  prose 
works,  and  Mr  Grosart  has  kindly  promised  me  advance 
sheets  while  the  book  is  printing.  This  falls  in  with  my 
little  vol.  of  "  Selections,"  which  I  have  promised  on  Jan.  1st, 
1876.  It  will  be  in  all  (introduction,  poems,  and  notes)  only 
224  small  pages.  I  have  been  promised  the  loan  of  a  great 
number  of  early  editions,  by  a  relative  of  Wordsworth's, 
T.  Hutchinson,  and  by  Mr  Maitland,  a  friend  of  Mr  Graves, 
who  is  a  devout  Wordsworthian.  So  I  hope  to  trace  the 
alteration  of  the  text  as  it  has  not  been  done  before.  My 
notes  will  be  more  on  words,  and  chiefly  illustrative  of  the 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  poems.  I  find  a  very  deep  loyalty 
to    Wordsworth    still    survives    in    me.     Shelley    bears    me 
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away  like  a  wind,  but  I  sink  down  to  depths  and  depths 
in  Wordsworth.   .   .  . 

In  addition  to  Mr  Grosart's  other  kindness,  he  over- 
whelmed me  last  week  with  a  splendid  2  vol.  quarto  edition 
of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  poems,  edited  by  himself  j  Herbert's 
Poems  in  four  large  8vo  vols. ;  and  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Wordsworth,  the  poet's  sister,  from  a  private  plate  of 
which  only  24  copies  are  taken.  It  is  perhaps  of  less  interest 
than  one  would  expect,  having  been  taken  after  the  loss  of 
her  intellect.  However,  sight  of  a  presence  in  Wordsworth's 
life  for  so  long,  and  so  dear,  makes  his  life  more  real  and 
near,  and  it  has  a  pathetic  significance  which  a  portrait  of 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  in  youth  could  not  have.  Still,  with  a 
suggestion  of  something  pathetic  in  the  face  and  figure,  there 
is  also  something  a  little  painful. 

In  addition  to  these  bits  of  work,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Revieiv  offers  to  take  for  a  distant  No.  (October  '75  or  Jan. 
'76)  an  article  on  "  German  Shakespeare  Literature"  if  I  make 
it  suitable.  I  shall  in  a  leisurely  way  be  making  notes  in  the 
form  of  this. 

My  paper  on  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  and  my  book  here 
put  me  in  a  rather  false  position.  Of  several  little  notices  of 
my  book  which  I  have  seen,  almost  all  describe  the  writer  as 
having  a  vast  knowledge  of  German  Shakespeare  literature, 
whereas  my  incursion,  though  certainly  a  vigorous  one,  only 
dates  a  year  from  the  present.  I  think  it's  likely  that  I  know, 
on  the  whole,  more  about  German  Shakespeare  books  now 
than  any  other  English  reader,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  I  read 
German  still  with  difficulty  and  inaccurately. 

I  got  from  Aubrey  de  Vere  a  copy  of  an  immensely  long 
letter,  the  last  he  wrote  to  Sara  Coleridge  before  he  became 
a  Catholic.  It's  in  an  American  R.  Catholic  Review,  and  is 
very  carefully  and  clearly  written,  but  intelligible  only  as  the 
last  slide  forward  of  a  glacier,  to  understand  which  one  must 
have  traced  its  previous  advances  for  years.     You  see  the  fact 
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taking  place  and  know  it  to  be  inevitable,  but  you  can't  your- 
self take  up  the  position  all  of  a  sudden,  and  by  virtue  of 
reasoning. 

I  have  got  G.  H.  Lewes'  2nd  vol.,  though  I  can't  read  it  at 
present.     If  you  cared  you  could  have  it  from  me. 

F.  J.  Furnivail  is  likely  to  come  over  in  May  to  give  twc 
lectures  on  Chaucer,  and  will,  I  suppose,  stay  with  us. — 
Yours  truly,  E.  Dowden. 


March  22nd,  1875 

You  see  I  do  not  write  from  London.  My  Easter  holidays 
begin  to-day,  but  I  have  quite  enough  to  fill  them  with  work 
of  various  kinds.  I  shall,  however,  try  to  get  into  the 
country  some  of  these  March  or  April  days.  ...  I  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  go  to  London  at  all. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Bach's  music  (for  the  piano)  and 
with  much  enjoyment,  but  that  which  interested  me  most  in 
it  and  which  only  appeared  after  I  had  heard  a  good  many 
things,  is  a  certain  pathetic  element  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand— I  mean  where  it  comes  from, — and  which  probably 
the  Passion  music  would  make  clear.  The  Christian  joy  and 
sorrow  of  Handel  in  the  Messiah  is  intelligible,  and  the  tragic 
pathos  of  Beethoven  (which  seems  to  me  like  Shakespeare's 
pathos),  and  the  maladie  dit  Steele  of  Chopin  are  intelligible,  but 
I  don't  know  why  Bach  had  to  be  pathetic  unless  it  be  part 
of  the  essence  of  music  itself! 

Your  last  letter  with  its  return  to  some  little  talk  theo- 
logical, and  its  words  about  Mr  R.'s  sermons,  was  a  rein- 
forcement of  fresh  troops  to  my  squares  which,  though  quite 
able  to  hold  out  till  night  comes,  were  a  little  wearied  and 
could  gladly  let  the  newcomers  go  forward  to  the  charge.  I, 
like  you,  through  all  moods  of  gladness  and  the  reverse,  and 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  limitations  of  life,  have  found  in 
the  real  things  of  earth    sufficient  sources  of  strength  and 
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well  being.  This  seems  to  me  the  very  reverse  of  an 
irreligious  assertion.  At  worst,  through  fidelity  and  energy 
of  heart  and  will,  loyalty  to  what  is  highest,  and  its  grace 
yielded  to  one's  spirit,  will  survive  until  extinction  comes. 

But  ii  there  is  no  clear  case  made  out  for  immortality,  I 
think  there  is  certainly  no  clear  case  made  out  for  annihilation. 
And  if  a  future  life  there  be,  starting  from  the  end  of  this 
life,  the  best  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  ill,  is  that  in  this 
world  things  have  been  essentially  good  and  right.  Some 
people  find  a  guarantee  in  the  evils  of  this  world  for  a  better 
state  hereafter ;  I  rather  feel  that  because  this  world  is  in  its 
essence  good,  so  will  be  all  worlds  which  proceed  from  it,  and 
progressively  better  because  this  world  is,  I  think,  as  far  as 
it  is  spirit,  working  out  the  evil.  This  is  one's  (i.e.  my)  faith 
at  the  lowest,  but  there  are  times  when  "gleams  like  the 
flashing  of  a  shield  "  seem  to  announce  not  only  good,  but 
shining  things. 

Mr  Grosart  added  lately  to  his  already  very  large  gift  to  me, 
nine  magnificent  volumes:  Donne's,  Crashaw's,  Vaughan's,  and 
Southwell's  works.  Crashaw  in  some  poems  is  very  precious. 
His  piety  is  not  the  Anglican  piety  of  G.  Herbert,  but  the 
flame  of  love  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Teresa.  The  earthly 
portion  of  Donne  is  more  interesting,  I  think,  than  his 
spiritualities.  Vaughan  at  his  best  touches  higher  points 
than  Herbert  does.  Herbert's  virtues  are  fine  and  beautiful 
habits.  ...  I  have  come  upon  some  wonderful  bits  from 
Chapman  as  great  in  their  way  as  those  that  I  quoted  once 
for  you. 

What  you  say  of  Shelley  is  full  of  helpful  suggestion  to 
me.  I  have  not  been  able  to  shape  for  my  imagination  the 
stronger  Shelley  whose  life  and  poetry  would  possess  sternness 
(but  in  time  you  generally  bring  me  round).  Sternness  seems 
to  imply  division  of  nature  and  subjugation  of  one  part  of  self 
to  another.  But  Shelley  seems  to  enter  so  whole  and  in- 
divisibly  into  each  impulse  and  moment  of  gladness,  of  pain. 
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of  ecstasy,  that  if  he  had  known  struggle  and  conquest  he 
would  have  been  other  than  Shelley. 


50  Wellington  Road 
April  ^h,  1875 

Dear  Miss  West, 

I  will  put  first,  as  that  is  its  right  place,  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  Easter  gift.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
these.  I  mean  as  much  as  I  could  be  by  a  photograph.  They 
are  a  possession  which  really  add  substantially  to  my  life,  not 
that  I  need  frequently  to  have  my  friend's  face  put  visibly 
before  me,  but  when  I  do  need  the  objective  presence,  there 
it  is — therefore,  thank  you. 

I  got,  under  a  promise  of  secrecy — which  didn't  seem  to 
me  necessary,  and  which  I  don't  feel  I  am  at  present  violating 
— the  proof  of  the  "  Wordsworth  Prose  Works,"  vol.  i.,  and 
I  have  read  them.  This  volume  is  on  Politics  and  on 
Education.  Except  "  Areopagitica "  and  "Democratic 
Vistas,"  I  do  not  know  anything  to  put  beside  the  *'  Con- 
vention of  Cintra,"  as  the  prose  utterance  of  a  poet  on  public 
affairs.  There  are  considerable  tracts  in  it,  it  is  true,  of  only 
temporary  interest,  parts  concerned  with  military  affairs  in 
Spain,  and  the  particular  terms  of  the  Convention ;  but  the 
pamphlet  has  a  permanent  value  as  almost  a  description  and 
education  of  high  feelings  in  politics.  Its  enthusiasms,  so 
massive,  manly,  and  athletic,  make  me  feel  as  if  in  such 
enthusiasms  as  Shelley's,  pure  and  vivid  as  they  are,  there 
were  something  fragile  or  at  least  feminine.  And  this  no 
doubt  is  because  Wordsworth  possessed  in  abundant  measure, 
the  severity  which,  as  you  say,  Shelley  lacked.  Still,  there 
is  room  for  both ;  the  sea  has  space  for  its  tidal  movement, 
and  also  for  the  eager  flight  of  its  waves  with  rainbowy  spray 
on  the  top  of  them.  A  personal  experience  of  my  own 
which  I  have  never  mentioned  to  anyone,  will  keep  me  for 
ever  able   to  enter    into    Shelley's   kind    of  feeling.     After 
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having  read  (I  do  not  remember  how  young  I  was)  that 
story  of  some  Swiss  patriot,  Arnold  Winkelried,  was  it  ?  at 
the  battle  of  Morgarten  (my  facts  and  names  are  probably 
quite  wrong),  who  opened  a  passage  for  the  Swiss  into  the 
Austrian  ranks  by  drawing  a  sheaf  of  their  spears  into  his 
body,  I  went  over  this  achievement  in  imagination  until  it 
became  an  involuntary  reflex  act  of  the  imagination,  and  I 
still  remember  the  almost  bodily  sensation  of  anguish,  and 
the  intense  joy  of  spirit  as  I  would  gather  the  armful  of  spears 
and  drive  them  into  their  place  home. 

But  this  is  a  digression  from  Wordsworth. 

To  return  to  Wordsworth,  his  apology  for  the  French 
Revolution,  written  when  he  was  twenty-three,  is  most 
interesting,  but  too  short  (about  twenty  pp.  long).  In  it  he 
is  a  thoroughgoing  and  ardent  Republican,  and  much  that 
he  says  remains,  I  think,  of  force  to  the  present  time.  In 
1808  he  still  remained  loyal  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  but  between  that  date  and  1 8 18  he  seems  to  have 
come  to  repudiate  it  altogether.  I  shall  be  much  interested 
in  trying  to  make  out,  if  it  can  be  done,  the  course  of  the 
growth  of  W.'s  political  opinions.  I  believe  this  becomes 
intelligible  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  upon  him 
of  the  actual  events  of  the  time.  I  mean  he  did  not  grow 
in  solitude  and  isolation  towards  any  predestined  political 
creed,  but  was  sensitive  to  the  vital  influences  of  the  time ; 
and  so  to  the  last  there  is  a  vital  element  in  Wordsworth's 
politics,  although  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Tory  party. 
The  Liberal  party,  I  fancy,  as  represented  by  Lord  Brougham, 
the  Edinburgh  Revienv,  "  Useful  knowledge,"  and  such  things, 
seemed  to  Wordsworth  hard,  unemotional,  unvital,  in- 
tellectual in  a  shallow  sense.  Still,  I  do  feel  a  hardening  and 
cooling  of  Wordsworth's  political  feeling  between  1808  and 
1 8 18.  He  recurs  in  1808  to  maxims  of  courage  and  hope 
as  the  sources  of  political  discernment  and  anticipation,  and 
in  1 8 18  to  maxims  of  caution  and  mistrust.     The  champion 
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of  a  defeated  cause  like  Victor  Hugo  or  Edgar  Quinet  has 
a  far  better  chance  of  carrying  on  his  early  enthusiasms  into 
old  age,  than  one  who  finds  in  institutions  and  systems  the 
things  worth  living  and  dying  for.  When  Burke  wrote  his 
"  Reflections  "  he  seemed  to  be  fighting  on  the  losing  side. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  partly  true  of  Wordsworth,  he 
may  have  had  a  certain  chivalrous  feeling  in  his  later  Toryism 
as  well  as  in  his  early  Republicanism. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  declares  this ;  but  I  can't  say  I  see  it.  A 
number  of  very  interesting  recollections  of  Wordsworth  by 
A.  de  Vere  will  be  added  to  Mr  Grosart's  third  vol.,  and 
have  passed  through  me  to  Mr  G.,  perhaps  also  some  by  Sir 
Henry  Taylor.  I  have  read  the  "  Excursion  "  again  and  am 
reading  the  Prelude.  After  Book  III.  the  "Excursion" 
declines,  I  think,  and  as  a  whole  I  value  the  Prelude  more.  ,   .  . 

I  shall  perhaps  be  to-morrow  at  work  in  Marsh's  Library, 
collating  some  poems  of  an  Elizabethan  minor  poet,  Breton, 
with  the  first  edition. 

Here's  a  bit  of  Chapman.     Isn't  it  great  ? 

"  His  words  and  looks 
Are  like  the  flashes  and  the  bolts  of  yore, 
His  deeds  inimitable  lite  the  tea, 

Which  shuts  still  as  it  opens  and  leaves  no  tracks 
Nor  prints  of  precedent  for  mean  men's  acts." 

I  wish  he  had  left  me  that  to  write,  Dr  Todhunter  says 
he'd  give  half  a  crown  to  have  written  some  single  sonnets  of 
mine.  I'd  give  a  sonnet  and  half  a  crown  to  have  written 
that !  However,  the  chief  thing  is  that  somebody  wrote  lines 
so  grand — no  matter  who. 

Ben  Jonson  calls  Breton's  (but  'tis  more  than  he  deserves) 
work, 

"  A  mind  attired  in  perfect  strains, 

Not  wearing  moods  as  gallants  do  a  fashion 
In  these  pied  times." 

(This  "  wearing  moods  "  is  true  of  our  small  Rossetti  school.) 
I 
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May  2^rd,  1 875 

I  had  within  the  last  few  days  two  letters  I  was  glad 
to  get ;  one  from  W.  Whitman,  the  other  from  John  Burroughs. 
I  must  at  some  time  show  you  both.  A  deep  alarm  possesses 
Burroughs  about  Whitman's  state  of  health  (he  says  W.  is 
so  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  the  earth  would  seem  hardly 
inhabitable  without  him).  Whitman  himself  writes  cheerily, 
like  a  man  under  sentence,  who  says,  "  I  will  go  on  as  before 
because  reprieve  is  possible."  He  writes  very  simply  and 
affectionately  and  manfully.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  my 
Shakespeare  book,  not  asking  or  expecting  him  to  read  it, 
but  to  let  him  see  by  the  references  to  him  which  I  pointed 
out  that  I  still  love  him.  He  had,  however,  read  the  first 
two  chapters  when  he  wrote  and  wrote  warmly  of  them  to 
Burroughs.  He  calls  them  to  me  very  live,  which  I  will 
interpret  as  meaning  something  other  than  lively. 
Last  week  my  work  was  first  to  .  .  . 

Thirdly,  I  gave  an  unwritten  lecture  which  I  found  interesting 
(whether  my  class  did  so  is  another  matter)  on  the  French  Re- 
volution and  English  nineteenth  century  poetry.  I  made  three 
groups  of  two  poets  each,  1st,  Scott  and  Keats,  who  escaped 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution.  Scott  through 
the  past  and  through  his  Shakespearian  breadth  of  sympathy 
(the  variety  of  individual  men  sufficiently  occupying  him). 
Keats  through  beauty.  2nd,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth, 
who  retreated  when  the  Revolution  dishonoured  itself, 
and  who  were  more  deeply  concerned  with  another  nineteenth 
century  influence — the  reaction  of  imagination  and  reason 
against  eighteenth  century  mechanical  ways  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. 3rd,  Byron  and  Shelley,  who  express — Byron,  the  revolu- 
tionary egoism  in  its  demand  for  unconditioned  life,  its  protest 
against  society,  its  spent  force,  its  clamorous  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  Shelley,  who  expresses  in  a  period  of  counter- 
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revolution    hope    and    promise    after    martyrdom    (so    in    the 
"  Revolt  of  Islam  "  and  in  '*  Prometheus  Unbound  "). 

We  went  yesterday  to  see  the  "  Shadow  of  Death."  I 
don't  like  to  dismiss  some  years  of  Holman  Hunt's  best  work 
as  if  I  could  criticise  it  from  a  superior  point  of  view.  Still 
I  must  record  as  my  first  experience  that  the  picture  is  as 
the  work  of  a  strong-willed  man  with  an  essentially  prosaic 
mind,  striving  to  be  imaginative  and  poetical.  He  says,  **  I 
will  be  realistic,"  and  his  energy  and  patience  enable  him  to 
do  the  most  uninteresting  details  with  as  much  zeal  as  the 
most  significant,  but  a  painting  must  have  some  idea  or 
emotion  ;  so  being  unimaginative  he  gets  the  happy  thought 
of  the  symbolic  shadow  and  makes  this  his  motive.  Jesus 
here  is  a  tender  enthusiastic  young  man,  who  might  become 
a  mystic  or  a  martyr,  but  there  seems  to  me  no  capacity  of 
high  intellect  or  masculine  force  in  the  face. 

(Your  parenthesis  suggested  by  talk  concerning  G.  H. 
Lewes  I  took  gladly  and  laid  to  heart.) 

Still  I  think  my  plan  of  letting  the  real  superior  take  the 
place  as  superior  is  the  right  one  in  all  cases.  There  is  no 
service  greater  than  that  of  a  leader  and  lifter  up  (and  few 
happinesses  greater  than  the  consciousness  of  following). 
Possibly  G.  H.  Lewes  has  no  gift  for  subordination  as  some 
men  have  and  I  among  them.  I  remember  (another  dis- 
closure, now  confessed  for  the  first  time)  when  a  very 
small  boy,  with  a  still  smaller  boy-friend  on  whom  I  bestowed 
some  superstitious  idolatry,  the  intense  satisfaction  of  once 
lying  prostrate  on  the  floor  (in  secret)  while  his  chubby  legs 
depended  from  the  chair  he  sat  on  and  were  not  long  enough 
to  touch  the  body  of  his  slave  (of  whose  presence  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  was  aware).  This  is  a  gross  and  primi- 
tive form  of  what  remains  best  in  me. 

"  We  live  by  admiration,  hope  and  love — 
And  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend." 
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To-morrow  I  go  to  .  .  . 

So  here  are  a  series  of  idle  evenings.  It  would  be  pleasanter 
to  be  out  under  the  trees  and  in  the  deepening  May  grass 
or  by  the  sea.  I  sometimes  wish  for  a  few  days  of  deep 
sensuous  browsing  and  chewing  the  cud,  and  then  for  the 
long  tranquil  ceasing  of  sounds  and  of  colours  which  evening 
in  the  country  brings. 

June  6th,  1875 
Dear  Miss  West, 

Instead  of  being  busy  with  my  Wordsworth  article,  as 
you  supposed,  I  was  taken  up  last  week  with  various  com- 
mittee meetings,  my  post  of  Secretary  obliging  me  to  take 
share  in  everything.  The  satisfactory  reflection  is  that,  so 
far,  I  have  not  made  mistakes,  and  have  done  my  business 
as  well  as  a  more  ready  man  would  have  done,  by  taking 
about  twice  as  much  trouble  as  he  need  have  taken. 

I  decided  not  to  lecture  at  present  on  J.  S.  Mill.  The 
boys  in  my  class  are  not  old  enough  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
the  most  important  parts  of  Mill's  experience,  and  I  don't 
think  to  give  a  "notional  apprehension"  and  not  a  "real" 
one  (to  use  Dr  Newman's  words)  would  be  at  all  useful. 

I  will  lecture  to-day  on  Bunyan  in  continuation  of  my 
Milton  lectures,  as  another  example  of  the  Puritan  im- 
aginative mind.  .  .  .  His  spiritual  passion  was  of  a  kind 
as  intense  as  St  Teresa's,  perhaps  somewhat  grosser  and 
more  grotesque.  His  spiritual  progress  is  particularly 
unsteady ;  despair  and  joy  alternate  till  he  gets  near  the 
celestial  country.  The  Bible  is  like  a  world  of  living 
agencies  to  him ;  a  text  leaps  out  upon  him  and  grapples 
him  as  if  it  were  an  angel  or  a  demon.  He  is  very  solitary 
(as  the  Puritan  is),  friendship  of  a  spiritual  kind  is  very 
precious  to  him,  but  no  sense  of  corporate  life.     He  is  too 
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much  preoccupied  with  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come.  .  .  . 
But  since  one  must  in  that  part  of  English  literature  make 
a  choice,  since  one  cannot  join  oneself  to  Bunyan  and 
Baxter  and  also  to  Wycherly  and  Dryden,  I  choose  the 
Puritans,  and  I  have  never  lectured  yet,  and  I  don't  believe 
I  ever  shall,  on  the  popular  Restoration  literature. 

I  have  continued  discoursing  my  class  on  Fridays  on 
Wordsworth,  and  last  Friday  read  to  them  a  good  piece 
of  your  essay  on  Wordsworth  which  I  have  in  MS.  I 
have  been  surprised  and  a  little  alarmed  to  find  that 
Shakespeare  has  grown  nearer  to  me  than  Wordsworth 
can  be  at  present,  and  that  certain  threads  of  connection 
with  Wordsworth,  though  not  snapped,  are  attached  to 
that  part  of  me  which  is  the  layer  or  stratum  formed  by 
the  past,  and  not  that  forming  in  the  present.  Words- 
worth's impassioned  serenity  does  not  wholly  lift  me  into 
itself  as  it  once  did,  and  the  agitation  of  human  joy  and 
pain  claim  me  and  make  me  their  own,  and  I  can  only  look 
forward  to  some  remote  period  when  Wordsworth  may 
again  be  the  present  influence  which  he  once  was ;  of 
course,  under  all  disturbance  a  central  unity  and  strength 
and  everlasting  security  abides,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  not  a  more  progressive  condition  to  possess  this  in  union 
with  superficial  disturbance  and  flow,  than  to  enjoy  the 
undivided  unity  of  peace,  even  though  it  was  a  passionate 
peace,  of  the  Wordsworthian  spirit. 

The  life  of  Mazzini  I  have  got,  and  know  the  passages  to 
which  you  refer.  How  like  the  life  of  a  saint  the  opening 
incidents  are — the  symbolic  embrace  of  the  old  beggar  and 
the  prophecy  of  his  life  by  the  old  colonel.  The  most  deeply 
tragic  thing  in  the  whole  book  is,  I  think,  the  suicide  of 
Jacopo  Ruflini  after  being  shown  the  forged  apostasy  of 
his  friend.  (Browning  could  seize  on  such  a  subject  and 
dare  to  turn  it  courageously  into  a  poem.)  Mazzini's  record 
-of  the  crisis  through  which  his  life  passed  and  which  finally 
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determined  it,  is  one  of  several  such  confessions  which  this 
nineteenth  century  has  brought  into  existence  and  in  which 
there  is  such  a  new  intertwining  of  individual  passion  and  of 
public  feeling  and  abstract  thought. 

I  went  a  second  time  to  see  the  **  Shadow  of  the  Cross," 
but  was  not  to  gain  any  new  impression.  I  feel  towards  it 
entirely  as  you  describe.  What  the  second  envisaging  did 
was  to  give  me  confidence  to  say  to  myself,  "  This  picture 
in  its  essentials  is  without  value,  and  ought  to  be  dismissed. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  appropriate."  The  two  things 
that  I  have  felt  as  approaching  genius,  in  Holman  Hunt's 
pictures,  were  the  yearning  face  and  throat  of  Mary  in  the 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  the  clinging  motion  in  a  blind 
instinctive  way  of  the  whole  body  of  Isabella  towards  the 
Pot  of  Basil,  as  if  it  had  a  magnetic  attraction  for  her  whole 
being. 

Miss  Jane  Lee's  design  of  editing  a  play  of  Shakespeare, 
as  I  anticipated,  could  not  be  made  to  fit  with  King's  inten- 
tions of  getting  editors  already  known.  But  Mr  Furnivall 
has  got  her  to  help  Skeat  in  preparing  his  notes  on  "Piers 
Plowman"  for  the  press,  or  some  such  work,  and  has  set 
her  to  work  on  "  Henry  VL"  for  the  New  Shakespeare 
Society.  It  is  all  very  good  to  be  done,  no  doubt,  but  one's 
life  always  strikes  me  as  too  short  for  scholarship.  This  is 
a  very  illiberal  opinion,  which  I  by  no  means  intend  to  hold 
good  for  scholars,  such  as  Dr  Atkinson  or  the  "  Grammarian  " 
of  Browning,  but  for  myself  who  have  the  capacity  for  doing 
a  little  of  such  work,  until  I  /ook  up  and  see  life  fleeting  and 
the  sky  and  the  sea  not  dreams  but  realities  which  one  should 
look  at  and  live  in  before  death  comes  (whatever  death  may 
be).  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  with  tolerable  composure  do 
such  work  for  money.  Having  hardly  any  extravagant  pro- 
pensities myself,  except  for  books  and  for  tea  and  for  tram- 
cars  (outside),  I  don't  feel  it  humiliating  to  do  journeyman's 
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work  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  pay  Essie's  governess, 
to  take  Richard  to  the  sea,  and  I  had  the  satisfactory  assur- 
ance this  week  that  part  of  my  work  is  considered  well  done, 
my  revision  of  the  Shakespeare  chapter  in  the  **  Student's 
Manual,"  with  which,  indeed,  I  did  my  best. 

I  have  had  a  book  lent  to  me  by  Mr  Grosart,  by  a  Henry 
Ellison  of  Oxford,  poems  called  "  Mad  Moments  of  a  born 
Natural."  It  seems  to  me  from  a  first  glance  a  very  interest- 
ing book,  a  young  man's  book,  and  in  form  often  reckless 
(which  I  think  absolutely  fatal),  but  I  like  faulty  books 
through  which  fine  natures  are  discernible.  I  reserve 
judgment  on  this  book  till  I  read  more. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  right  in  considering  form  in  any  kind 
of  art  as  of  supreme  importance.  But,  of  course,  it  ought 
not  to  be  sought  apart  from  the  spirit  it  incarnates.  Michael 
Angelo  without  remorse  broke  his  unsatisfactory  work,  and 
yet  much  of  his  best  work  is  only  half  delivered  from  the 
matter  from  which  the  life  is  emerging.  Still  it  is  infallibly 
true  to  the  idea  as  far  as  it  goes.  I  should  say,  *'  Anyone 
who  seeks  form  alone  is  an  artist  of  a  vain  and  diseased 
personality,  or  of  a  trivial  and  insane  period.  But  anyone 
who  despises  form  is  no  artist  at  all."  The  inevitable 
sensitiveness  of  some  poets  which  is  never  satisfied  with 
their  work,  doesn't  produce  perfection.  One  ought  to 
know  what  can  be  achieved  and,  having  achieved  it,  seek 
no  more,   but  be  content. 

These  are  fine  sentiments  for  the  writer  of  my  last  sonnet 
to  utter.  However,  it  is  pleasant  that  you  should  see  how 
badly  I  do  things.  No  one  has  written  more  truly  of  form 
than  Walt  Whitman  in  the  Prose  Preface  to  "  Leaves  of 
Grass,"  edited  by  Rossetti. 

I  have  got  a  copy  of  North's  "Plutarch's  Lives,"  and  I 
could  be  well  content  to  read  the  entire  big  folio  through 
in  a  leisurely  way.  I  have  as  yet  acquired  no  power  of 
getting    into    history,    but    I    can    believe    in    Plutarch    and 
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remember  something    the  following    day  when  I  read  him, 
— Truly  yours,  E.  D. 


Jime  lyh,  1875 

Since  I  saw  you  the  chief  event  has  been  the  reading  of 
"  Queen  Mary."  I  do  not  yet  feel  able  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  position  it  will  take  up.  As  I  read  it,  each  scene 
seemed  excellent,  and  each  character  clearly  and  strongly 
conceived  and  drawn,  and  then  there  is  great  reserve  and 
subdued  power  and  fine  effects  wrought  by  simple  words. 
But,  at  the  ena,  the  impression  left  is  somewhat  slight. 
There  is  no  great  play  of  interacting  passion,  no  single 
character  is  presented  in  sufficient  detail  to  make  me  feel 
that  a  soul  and  a  history  of  a  soul  has  been  brought  before 
me.  As  much  as  can  be  told  by  glimpses  and  brief  views  of 
Mary  is  told  ;  but  her  position  and  peculiar  sufferings  are 
not  such  as  lend  themselves  to  full  and  varied  presentation. 

It  will  be  curious  if  now  we  have  a  period  of  genuine 
dramatic  poetry,  and  perhaps  satisfactory.  After  the  haras- 
sing search  for  truth  and  all  the  cross  half-lights,  if  poetry 
were  (not  in  a  cowardly  spirit,  but  through  zeal  and  deep 
interest  in  human  passion  and  action)  to  occupy  itself  with 
these  in  a  dramatic  way,  possibly  it  might  return  to  the 
search  for  truth  transcendental,  and  find  that  a  little  light 
had  come  in  the  meantime ;  as  one  finds  one's  way  to  a 
problem  or  a  forgotten  word  through  some  unconscious 
cerebration  which  goes  on  when  one  turns  aside  to  other 
things. 

On  Tuesday  for  the  fun  of  it  (I  hope  it  will  not  be  dreary 
fun),  I  go  to  a  civic  feast,  to  meet  the  American  Riflemen  at 
the  Mansion  House,  and  compare  notes  about  our  respective 
sporting  achievements.  I  was  an  excellent  shot  with  a  pea- 
shooter at  one  time  ;  but  I  really  fear  it  is  a  fact  that  I  never 
loaded  a  gun  !     I  certainly  never  caught  a  fish  ;  but  I  once 
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did  to  death  a  young  bird  by  trying  to  make  it  drink  (wliich 
I  believed  ought  to  be  done),  and  my  remorse  and  sorrow 
were  not  little ;  also  I  have  caught  butterflies,  and  I  fear  on 
a  few  occasions  I  put  live  creatures  into  spider's  webs  to 
watch  the  struggles  which  took  place,  and  which  are  very 
horrible ;  that  was  a  kind  of  gladiatorial  spectacle.  The 
pleasure  of  Tuesday  evening  I  expect  to  be  quite  real,  for  I 
shall  have  no  doubt  as  to  being  in  or  out  of  place,  but  a 
delightful  sense  of  being  wholly  out  of  place  and  an  imper- 
tinence between  civic  dignitaries  and  American  sporting 
personages. 

August  l^th,  1875 

.  .  .  Bain's  book  is  certainly  not  a  book  to  read  in  a  mood 
of  joy  or  happiness  which  is  an  outcome  of  the  breathing  of 
the  Whole  of  things,  except  that  it  may  make  the  return  to 
Jife  from  its  hoard  of  chopped  up  facts  the  more  vivid.  One 
may,  I  suppose,  study  a  tree  in  the  form  of  sawdust ;  but  I 
should  rather  be  a  titmouse  hopping  and  chirping  in  its 
branches.  I  have,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  two 
feelings  towards  Bain's  books — one,  that  they  are  chopped 
straw,  the  other  (coming  from  a  humble,  accumulating, 
intellectual  mood),  that  they  are  highly  instructive.  But  the 
fact  that  J.  S.  Mill  valued  Bain  so  highly  and  that  I  remember 
Mr  Yeats  quite  enthusiastic  about  Bain,  makes  me  think 
that  neither  of  my  attitudes  towards  his  books  can  be  the 
justest  attitude. 

I  should  like  to  be  your  antagonist  about  my  sonnet,  but 
I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  be  so.  It  was — though  having, 
of  course,  roots  in  reality — a  kind  of  variation  on  a  theme 
given  by  Dr  Todhunter,  "  Not  Doves  but  Eagles  be  our 
birds  of  love,"  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  scribbled  is  a 
token  of  its  worthlessness  ;  for  with  me,  unlike  you,  all  my 
best  things  are  the  result  of  much  but  happy  labour,  and  are 
written    with    difficulty    which    is    pleasure    not    pain.     My 
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conviction  about  myself  saves  me  from  adhesion  or  attach- 
ment to  each  particular  thing  I  may  happen  to  write  ;  it  is 
that  if  I  made  poetry  my  chief  work,  the  outcome  would  be, 
after  a  life-time,  a  small  number  of  quite  perfect  things 
narrow  in  compass,  which  would  inherit  eternal  life  and  that 
for  every  one  of  these,  necessarily  a  score  of  inferior  and 
essentially  worthless  things  would  be  produced.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  creating  of  a  small  volume  of  true 
poems  would  be  better  worth  living  for,  than  any  other 
literary  work  I  am  likely  to  do,  because  it  is  only  into  such 
■writing  that  my  best  self  enters.  .  .   . 

But,  indeed,  at  present  and  for  a  good  while  past,  and  for 
a  good  while  to  come,  I  have  been  and  shall  be  incapable  of 
sensitiveness  to  any  fine  impressions.  This  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  long  spell  of  work  which  only  half 
interests  me,  and  yet  is  quite  sufficient  to  blunt  the  nerves  of 
the  mind.  Either  abandonment  to  sensuous  pleasures  in 
nature,  or  the  giving  play  to  the  keener  forces  of  spiritual 
joy,  would  produce  a  different  condition.  But  now  it  is  part 
of  my  ethics  and  a  possibility  in  my  life  to  accept  the  coarse 
or  the  fine  work  that  comes,  without  daintiness  about  one's 
own  fine  or  duller  states,  and  I  suffer  (in  consequence  of 
the  good  bourgeois  principles  instilled  into  me)  so  consider- 
ably from  the  uneasiness  of  possible  living  beyond  our 
resources,  that  I  get  a  certain  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
my  work  is  partly  a  trade. 

This  week  I  sent  an  article  to  the  Academy  on  the  last 
German  utterance  on  Hamlet,  Werder's  Lectures ;  a  very 
clever  and  lively  book  which  proves  Hamlet  to  be  everything 
we  thought  he  was  not.  My  own  capacity  for  getting  a 
fresh  view  of  Shakespeare  or  any  one  of  his  plays  is  for  the 
present  pretty  well  worked  out,  but  yesterday  I  got  quite  a 
novel  sensation  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  *'  Merchant  of 
Venice "  from  Heine's  talk  about  Portia  and  Shylock  (in 
some  talks  about  Shakespeare's  women,  written  to  go  along 
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with  a  set  of  pictures).  I  am  translating  this  bit  as  one  of 
my  collection  of  extracts.  I  find  Carriere  (whose  book  I  lent 
you)  wrote  the  text  to  accompany  Kaulbach's  Shakespeare 
illustrations.  I  should  like  much  to  see  both  Kaulbach's 
pictures  and  Carriere's  talks.  I  am  sure  the  pictures  must  be 
better  than  those  which  I  am  making  padding  for.  Kaulbach 
is  always  scholarly  and  cultivated,  though,  as  far  as  I  know 
(his  Goethe  illustrations),  he  lacks  genius  and  spirit.  He 
leaves  your  judgment  cool. 

"  He  does  not  reproach  you  with  want  of  wit, 
He  is  not  like  a  laivijer  serving  a  ivrit. " 

(William  Blake's  way  of  saying  that  a  writer  or  painter 
doesn't  arrest  you  with  the  sure  arrest  of  Genius.) 

I  don't  think  you  know  Heine's  prose.  A  good  share  of 
it  is  well  worth  reading,  far  better,  I  think,  than  his  verse. 
He  is  a  heathen  and  anxious  to  restore  the  religion  of  pleasure 
in  place  of  the  religion  of  sorrow,  but  with  this  the  deep  and 
tender  fibres  of  Judaism  and  Jehovah-worship  mingle 
curiously.  Of  his  poetry  some,  of  course,  is  really  of  the 
truest  and  most  abiding  preciousness,  but  of  much  that  is 
generally  admired  I  find  the  bouquet  pass  off  marvellously 
quickly,  and  sometimes  an  unwholesome  sour  wine  is  left 
behind. 

An  American  correspondent,  Calvert,  sends  me  a  poem  on 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  promises  me  a  book  of  his  on  Goethe.  It 
is  curious  that  I  had  often  of  late  thought  of  Joan  of  Arc  as 
a  subject  for  a  poem.  I  don't  imagine  either  Southey  or 
Schiller  could  quite  leave  the  subject  exhausted. 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  Commonwealth,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Andrew  Marvel!,  Pym,  Vere,  Eliot,  and  others,  were  in 
the  course  of  time  to  get  hold  of  me  as  I  have  before  next 
summer  to  read  some  of  the  memoirs  of  the  time  and  have 
always   had   a  hankering  after   the  period.     It  would  be  a 
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counterpoise  to  the  Elizabethan  age,  which  I  must  sooner  or 
later  go  much  more  thoroughly  into. 


September  ^h,  1 875 

Your  verses  impress  me  as  a  direct  transference  into  the 
medium  of  measured  words  of  a  portion  of  intimate  feeling 
and  thinking,  and  to  be  strong  and  right  in  form  as  well  as  in 
substance.  I  take  this  as  a  fruitful  autumn  gift,  veritable 
corn  and  wine  to  sustain  me. 

(I  don't  want  you  to  write  again  sooner  than  there  is 
something  to  say.  Your  verses  have  made  a  pleasant  stir 
and  shimmer  in  the  waters  that  spring  up  into  everlasting 
life.) 

September  is  advancing  and  I  have  little  of  my  intended 
summer's  work  done. 

This  week  I  had  a  delightful  afternoon,  by  R.  T.  Smith's 
introduction  at  his  brother's  house.  This  brother's  distinc- 
tion is  that  of  a  collector  of  engravings,  his  special  line  of 
collection  being  English  mezzo-tints  ;  chiefly  portraits  (but 
he  has  much  besides).  Some  of  these  gave  me  a  conception 
I  had  never  had  before  of  what  can  be  achieved.  The 
portraits  of  literary  men  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were 
specially  interesting,  and  some  quite  magnificent — Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Percy — and  it  was  better  than  seeing  them  alive, 
for  all  their  intellect  is  discerned  and  revealed  by  Reynolds. 
The  portraits  of  women,  many  most  noble  and  refined,  made 
me  for  the  time  a  humble  believer  in  feudalism  and  aristoc- 
racy, but  then  the  children, — who,  if  aristocrats  too,  were  still 
mere  children — restored  me  to  a  more  free  and  careless  realm 
of  nature.  The  impression  made  by  these  portraits  was, 
however,  a  positive  and  terrestrial  one  ;  but  not  so  with  a 
copy  of  Blake's  book  of  Job,  which  I  had  a  quiet  private  look 
through.  In  this  there  is  as  real  a  lightening  of  the  veil  that 
lies  between  us  and  the  Spiritual  Unknown,  as  in  any  poetry 
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or  Bible  I  know.  One  feels,  "fallings  from  us,  vanishings," 
while  one  looks.  And  at  the  same  time  Blake  has  such  a 
vivid  and  fine  feeling  for  earthly  gladness  and  joy. 

In  Fraser,  there  is  a  most  damaging  article  by  J.  Rowley 
on  "  Green's  English  History."  Still,  I  should  think  Green 
has  cut  out  the  main  masses  of  truth  in  English  history 
freely  and  rightly,  though  so  culpably  careless  and  inaccurate 
in  important  details.  Such  men  as  Atkinson  and  Rowley  do 
admirably  useful  service  in  terrifying  writers  into  accuracy. 

Do  not  suppose  from  a  parenthesis  in  p.  I  of  this  letter 
that  the  chief  issue  of  your  verses  is  to  give  me  a  transitory 
stir  of  pleasure.  They  quicken  a  well  of  continual  and 
abiding  life. 


October  lOth,  1875 

Yesterday  my  second  daughter  and  fourth  child  was  born. 

She  is  certainly  a  tiny  scrap  ot  womanhood,  with  features 
shaped  like  Essie's  if  I  remember  rightly.  A  costume  of 
dark  hair,  hands  of  a  pretty  shape — with  quite  long  fingers 
for  her  size.  The  rest  of  the  household  maintains  that  she 
is  the  prettiest  of  the  baby  series,  1  am  quite  content  with 
her,  and  not  dejected  because  she  is  a  woman. 

Read  an  article  on  Baudelaire  in  this  month's  Fortnightly. 
The  writer  has  really  a  perception  ot  the  wonderful  qualities 
of  Baudelaire's  work,  but  what  sorry  and  vicious  talk  it  is  to 
make  him  a  manual  and  master  for  teaching  style  without 
subject.  I  feel  moved  to  take  up  the  cudgels  both  on  behalf 
of  Baudelaire  and  against  the  doctrine.  What  the  writer 
says  is,  "  we  nowadays  have  nothing  to  say,  but  let  us  say 
that  '  nothing '  admirably."  What  I  hold  is  that  we  have 
something  to  say,  and  ought  to  say  that  with  the  utmost  care 
and  perfection.  If  we  had  nothing  to  say,  in  the  name  of 
Nothing  (if  not  of  God),  let  us  keep  our  lips  shut,  we  may 
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then  chance  to  hear  something.  And  this  trying  to  say 
nothing  admirably  has  been  done  again  and  again  in  hterature, 
and  always  succeeded  in  producing  a  literary  vice — a  style 
which  is  affected,  or  curious,  or  unreal — tried  in  Italy 
(Marini),  in  Spain  (Gongorism),  in  England  (Delia  Cruscan 
poetry),  and  now  again  it  will  result  in  some  miserable 
fashion  with  qualities  stolen  from  Rossetti  and  Morris. 

As  to  fastidiousness  about  style,  there  was  no  time  when  I 
did  not  hear  my  conscience  asserting  that  (in  a  literary  work) 
soundness  of  substance  must  be  accompanied  with  excellence 
of  manner,  that  things  only  became  art  through  form  ;  but 
there  are  things  one  sometimes  cares  more  for  than  art,  and 
even  in  literature  one  is  well  repaid  in  making  acquaintance 
with  certain  personalities  (as  with  that  of  G.  Eliot  in  her 
poems)  which  yet  fail  to  accomplish  perfect  work. 

Much  more  in  one's  own  life  may  it  be  worth  while  to 
utter  oneself  in  insufficient  phrase  ;  though  for  art  all  such 
escape  of  strong  feeling  in  imperfect  words  may  be  a  loss. 

I  feel  in  the  mood  to  indulge  in  a  long  rigmarole,  but  if 
I  am  to  post  my  letters  at  G.P.O.  I  must  end  now.  I  think 
I  have  yielded  to  a  grumbling  kind  of  talk  about  my 
miscellaneous  handicraftsman  work,  lately,  but  I  shall  get 
through  it  all  cheerfully,  and  the  best  and  most  substantial 
things  in  life  make  every  part  of  life  acceptable  and 
sufficiently  good. — Always  truly  yours,  E.  D. 

November  Sth,  1 875 

I  have  indulged  in  the  vanity  of  trying  to  make  you 
perfect  in  the  art  of  proof-correcting  ;  using  two  sides  of  an 
examination  paper  for  that  purpose — which,  however,  to  be  a 
satisfactory  means  of  instruction,  ought  to  have  been 
elaborately  misprinted  throughout. 

I  am  well  content  to  accept  as  right  your  choice  and 
arrangement  of  your  verses. 
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It  is,  of  course,  obvious  to  yourself  that  some  few  of  them 
are  unsatisfactory  as  pieces  of  metrical  workmanship. 
Though  in  my  own  case  I  should  print  only  such  things 
as  were  successfully  wrought  out,  I  am  not  curious  for  a 
daintiness  of  form  in  all  your  verses,  their  vitality  making 
them  of  interest,  like  some  of  G.  Eliot's  poems  apart  from 
the  form. 

With  respect  to  what  Coleridge  would  call  the  prudential 
understanding  and  its  monitions  about  giving  in  a  clear- 
obscure  utterance  to  very  intimate  feelings,  I  have  no 
uneasiness  about  your  making  any  mistake.  You  no  doubt 
possess  that  inferior  faculty  in  due  measure.  But  I  instinc- 
tively think  more  of  a  certain  infinite  prudence  you  possess — 
a  sureness  of  attaining  the  right  and  highest  feeling  in  each 
situation  which  communicates  to  persons  of  duller  perception 
and  infirmer  will  in  the  crises  of  life  a  **  peace  which  passes 
understanding." 

We  are  all  well.  The  baby  is  growing  imperceptibly 
from  day  to  day,  but  perceptibly  from  week  to  week,  and  if 
fostered  by  favouring  circumstances  she  may  some  day  be 
a  Parliamentary  elector  or  even  member  for  Alexandra 
University,  but  at  present  she  is  not  lustily  vociferous  and 
pleads  for  rights  of  women  in  a  slender  tone. 

WiNSTEAD 

November  2  2  nd,  1 8  7  5 

I  suppose  you  return  to-day  to  the  Deanery. 

Here  we  can  tell  what  the  days  are  like  in  the  country, 
being  outside  the  town  smoke  and  fog,  and  these  late  autumn 
or  early  winter  days  are  pleasant  days  to  me  with  their 
quickening  sharpness  and  the  stillness  that  is  to  one's  sense 
of  hearing  what  space  is  to  one's  eyes. 

There  is  no  particular  news  to  tell.  We  are  victims  of  an 
Archiepiscopal  dinner  on  Wednesday.  .  .  . 
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Your  phrase  about  Bach,  his  "  intellectual  imperativeness," 
touches  the  point.  His  music  seems  to  me  the  most  absolute 
music.  Music  and  nothing  else,  not  love  or  doubt,  or 
aspiration  or  grief — but  music  (he  has  much  tenderness 
and  pathos,  however,  in  some  of  his  things).  It  is  **  like  a, 
lawyer  serving  a  writ."     You  know  Blake  writes — 

"  You  always  admire  the  work  of  a  fool 
For  it's  sure  to  leave  the  judgment  cool. 
It  does  not  accuse  you  of  want  of  wit, 
It  is  not  like  a  lawyer  serving  a  writ." 

Few  people  are  equal  to  enjoy  having  writs  served  on  their 
consciousness,  and  like  the  works  of  art  which  leave  their 
judgment  cool. 

We  are  all  very  well.  Hilda  grows  a  nice  little  woman. 
Richard  has  plenty  of  pretty  little  ways  and  sayings ;  and 
now,  having  been  complimentary  to  two  of  my  children,  I 
must  not  omit  to  say  of  the  third  that  she  has  odd  tricks  of 
irrational  affection  in  her  little  heart,  and  can  play  promisingly 
a  little  Sonatina  of  Beethoven. 

I  have  now  begun  to  read  a  little  of  Dante  again  after  long^ 
intermission,  and  with  so  much  interest,  that  I  should  like  to 
go  on  at  a  little  a  day  for  some  time.  I  find  it  possible  to 
read  Dante  piece-meal,  but  he  ought  to  be  read  continuously. 
This  week  will  be  clean  run  away  with  by  examinations,  but 
after  having  lien  among  the  pots  I  must  try  whether  or  no  I 
have  wings  with  silver  feathers. 

Our  liking  for  Temple  Road  grows  j  it  is  quite  a  pleasure 
to  be  among  falling  leaves,  lying  on  the  grass  where  they 
fall,  and  to  have  the  hills  with  gleams  of  sunshine  opposite. 
I  think  the  place  will  be  spiritually  better  than  Wellington 
Road  with  its  one  little  vista  towards  Kingstown,  and  all 
that  is,,  highest  and  best,  and  most  real  to  me  will  grow 
steadily  more  precious  unless  I  am  faithless  to  my  better  self. 
One  of  the  satisfactions  of  the  middle  of  mortal  life  is  that 
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one  is  sensible  of  the  tough  fibre  and  enduringness  of  one's 
own  personality. 


W  INSTEAD 
Tuesday,  December  <^th,  1 875 

To-morrow,  Wednesday,  is  one  of  my  long  days  in  College 
— a  council  meeting — so  that  I  shall  not  be  home  till  after 
six  o'clock.  I  was  elected  Secretary  for  another  year,  and 
have  got  pretty  well  into  the  way  of  doing  the  work  now. 

We  are  well.  On  Sunday  Dr  Atkinson  and  myself  had  a 
very  pleasant  little  scramble  and  scamper  over  the  Three 
Rock  Mountain,  which  is  covered  with  more  than  a  foot  deep 
of  snow.  The  sky  was  bright  with  moving  clouds,  and  we 
had  fine  gleams  from  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountains.  Howth 
looked  very  vivid  and  distinct.  The  sheep  resting  on  the 
snow,  with  complete  silence  around,  are  sheep  that  I  shall 
think  of  more  even  than  the  material  creatures  in  the  green 
meadows  with  lambs  and  early  spring  flowers. 

Peter  Bayne  (did  you  see  t)  delivers  himself  of  a  counter- 
blast against  Whitman  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  He 
is  not  discourteous  to  me  but  treats  Whitman's  writings  in 
a  way  that  gives  me  pain. 

Meanwhile  Tennyson  has  written  to  Whitman  **  a  good, 
kind  letter,"  and  he  has  had  a  visit  from  Lord  Houghton 
(Monckton  Milnes).  I  hear  a  somewhat  improved  account  of 
his  health  from  Rossetti. 

On  Saturday  Thomas  Carlyle  reached  the  heroic  age  of 
eighty  (it  needs  tough  fibre  not  to  be  strained  or  snapped 
by  the  world  before  eighty).  Of  some  persons  who  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address  and  a  gold  medal,  I  was  one. 

Among  a  very  miscellaneous  crowd  of  inferior  names 
were  G.  Eliot's,  Browning's,  Tennyson's,  Darwin's.  Such  a 
euye  was  worth  giving  and  getting,  I  think. 

Did  you  read  the  '•  Inn  Album  "  yet .''     It  is  very  character- 

K 
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istic  of  Browning,  yet  is  not  one  of  the  poems  I  shall  ever 
love  or  read  a  third  or  fourth  time. 

Symonds  reviews  it  in  an  Academy  I  sent  you. — Truly 
yours,  E.  D. 

WiNSTEAD 

January  2<)th,  1 876 

You  have  been  fortunate  in  your  visit  to  Dartry,  having 
in  a  few  days  enjoyed  both  a  beautiful  winter  weather  and 
a  spring. 

These  spring-like  days  have  a  bewildering  effect  on  me, 
filling  me  with  a  vague  pleasure  and  a  thrilling,  aimless 
desire,  which  is  an  effect  of  the  atmosphere  that  bathes  and 
envelops  one  and  dissolves  all  one's  ideas,  resolves  and 
purposes  in  a  growthful  sense  of  living.  I  want  to  be 
without  duties,  creeds,  and  aims,  and  to  float  in  the  wash 
of  the  universe  as  a  morsel  of  seaweed.  Some  of  the  days 
of  winter  were,  I  thought,  enjoyable,  but  now  I  find  it 
was  a  factitious  self  of  will  and  energy  that  enjoyed  them, 
and  that  the  true  self  was  lying  perdu  all  the  while  and 
is  now  discovered  by  the  spring,  and  as  a  good-for-nothing 
beggar  content  to  fall  asleep  on  a  dunghill — a  member  of 
the  company  of  lazzaroni — which  includes  the  lilies  of  the 
field  and  the  grass  which,  whatever  may  happen  to-morrow, 
to-day  is.  Last  week  I  was  reading  what  Spenser  says  of 
Honour, 

"  Before  her  gate  High  God  did  sweat  ordain 
And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide." 

And  it  seemed  to  me  very  noble  and  true,  but  now  I  say, 
**So  much  the  worse  for  Honour!"  Can  Honour  set  to 
a  leg?  No;  or  an  arm?  No.  "Who  hath  it?  He  that 
died  o'  Wednesday.  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it."  Don't  talk 
to  me  about  Arctic  expeditions  and  the  mysterious  lights  and 
darks  and  spaces  and  splendours,  and  the  struggle  between 
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human  virtue  and  ice.  I  want  to  fall  into  a  drowze  on  the 
sands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  sands  must  be  warm, 
and  the  waves  smooth  and  slumberous.  I  am  inaccessible 
to  any  motives  of  morality,  and  would  not  raise  a  finger 
to  save  the  whole  African  race  from  slavery.  Neither  would 
the  sea-convolvulus  that  covers  warm  sands,  nor  the  dulse 
that  sways  in  the  rock-pools  (if  either  were  unlucky  enough 
to  have  fingers  of  a  hand  that  is  supposed  to  be  made  for 
work).  You  may  infer  from  this  that  I  am  really  over  a 
persistent  and  depressing  cold  which  I  had,  and  have  come 
in  for  a  new  fund  of  life  with  energy  enough  and  some  to 
spare  for  playing  at  lethargy  (and  yet  there's  a  corn  of 
truth  in  the  lethargy  which  has  sprouted  up  in  this  letter — 
but  how  much  truth  I  do  not  know). 

"WiNSTEAD 

February  loth,  1 8 76 

I  suppose  you  have  now  been  some  days  in  the  smoke  and 
stir  of  Dublin.  This  city  of  ours  does  not  give  us  the 
compensations  of  city  life  as  London  or  Paris  would.  There 
are  no  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  pictures,  nor  the  ebb  and 
flow,  the  throng  and  trampling  of  a  great  people.  And 
therefore  I  should  rather  be  still  more  in  the  country  than 
we  are  even  here,  so  as  to  get  on  terms  of  close  fellowship 
and  communion  with  birds  and  flowers  and  the  hills  and 
streams.  They  refuse — and  rightly  refuse — to  tell  their 
secrets  to  a  man  who  only  goes  to  call  on  them  once  or 
twice  a  week  at  oftenest.  They  would  like  me  to  tell 
them  stories  or  sing  them  a  song,  and  I  have  only  to  tell 
them  that  Dr  Carson  voted  against  Dr  Traill  at  the  council 
and  that  a  new  shop  with  a  stucco  front  has  been  opened  in 
Sackville  Street.  They  think  the  winds  and  the  clouds 
better  companions  than  me. 

In  the  recent  case  of  E.  D.  versus  Browning,  the  judge 
complimented  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  a  learned  young 
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doctor  of  Padua,  on  the  ability  of  his  pleading,  but  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  against  the  defendant.  I  incline  to  think  they 
were  in  the  right  and  that  Browning's  "  smooth  boled  elm  '* 
is  indefensible. 1 

An  interesting  cutting  from  the  Times  lately  given  me, 
is  a  review  of  a  book  on  Forest  Trees  and  woodland  scenery 
as  described  by  poets,  by  W.  Menzies,  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Parks  and  Forests  at  Windsor.  Mr  Menzies  criticises, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  with  an  eye  to  literal  exactitude, 
Milton's 

"  Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm — starproof," 

he  declares  untrue — "  the  elm  is  one  of  the  thinnest  foliaged 
trees  of  the  forest."  (Yet  Tennyson  has  "rocked  the  full 
foliaged  elm.")  It  is  only  in  spring  it  can  be  full  foliaged, 
for  leaves  begin  to  drop  and  shrivel  long  before  autumn — 
so  asserts  Mr  Menzies.  In  the  description  of  trees  and 
woodlands  what  poet  is  most  faithful  according  to  the 
Deputy  Keeper  of  Parks  ?  Not  even  Wordsworth  so  much 
as  Cowper.  Mr  Menzies  is  well  pleased  with  Grey's 
"  Beneath  these  rugged  elms."  But  in  his  study  of  trees 
I  suppose  this  accurate  Scot  would  never  catch  sight  oi 
such  things  as  Wordsworth  saw  under  the  '*  fraternal  four 
of  Borrowdale," 

"  Death  the  skeleton, 
And  Time  the  shadow," 

and  the  Phantasy  with  which  they  are  informed,  and  looks 
that  threaten  the  profane,  would  hardly  strike  upon  his 
senses.  I  have  only  further  to  observe  that  I  hope  Brown- 
ing's description  of  its  splendour  will  not  tempt  you  to 
choose  an  elm  to  sit  under  next  summer.  The  English 
labourer  always  chooses  if  he  can  a  beech.  The  elm  has 
a  dangerous  habit  of  dropping  its  branches  without  warning 

^  In  the  "  Inn  Album." 
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or  apparent  cause,  and  if  one  were  to  drop  on  you  it 
would  make  a  difference  to  me,  for  I  should  lose  a  motive 
to  be  combative  and  argumentative,  and  might  lapse  into 
mysticism. 

I  must  reserve  a  quarrel  with  you  about  the  French. 
"  0«  a  les  defauts  de  ses  qualites,"  but  the  French  have 
"  qualites"  to  bear  their  "  defauts."  We  shall  have  a  combat 
*'a  Poutrattce"  on  this  subject,  for  I  have  a  personal  interest 
in  it,  having  made  such  a  large  investment  of  time  and 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  French  writers.  Somebody — I  think 
Ste  Beuve — placed  Eugenie  de  Guerin  above  her  brother. 
Her  wonderful  sisterly  devotion  may  justify  this,  but  not 
her  genius,  for  Maurice  with  his  fragile  exquisite  nature 
had  a  unique;  gift,  a  natural  magic,  of  which  Eugenie  has, 
I  think,  none.  It  is  a  Puritan  feeling  in  you,  which  makes 
the  puerility  of  her  pleasure  in  the  pretty  shrine  so  apparent. 
And  your  religious  sentiment  has  become  adult  with  all  the 
gravity  and  pain  of  adult  years ;  while  hers  remained  in 
Catholic  babyhood  loving  its  ribbons  and  its  rattle ;  but 
still  stretching  up  arms  towards  the  dear  benignant  face — 
as  v/e  stretch  arms  towards  the  sky,  luminous  or  dark 
with  clouds. 

WiNSTEAD 
March  iSth,  1 876 

Yesterday  I  had  a  post  card  from  Whitman,  and  I  also 
received  from  him  a  copy  of  his  complete  writings  in  two 
volumes,  containing  portraits.  "  Leaves  of  Grass"  remains 
what  it  was.  The  second  volume  has  the  general  title  of 
"Two  Rivulets,"  and  contains  besides  Democratic  Vistas 
and  Passage  to  India,  a  smaller  volume  of  prose  and 
verse  called  Two  Rivulets,  some  pieces  written  for  public 
occasions,  and  memoranda  of  the  war,  chiefly  hospital  jottings 
from  old  notebooks.  These  are  to  me  very  deeply  interest- 
ing both  as  bringing  one  closer  to  the  man  and  as  letting 
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one  in  through  a  side-door  into  that  wonderful  world  ot 
passion  and  achievement,  the  Civil  War.  The  volume  also 
gives  a  general  preface  to  all  his  writings,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  "Leaves  of  Grass"  as  only  the  first  part  of  a  designed 
collection  of  utterances,  both  about  man,  but  the  first  chiefly 
concerned  with  Physiology  and,  like  nature,  «o«-moral  in  the 
main,  though  containing  the  germs  from  which  all  morality 
is  to  grow  •,  the  second — intended  to  be  chiefly  for  the 
soul — unwritten,  and  now  never  to  be  written  by  him,  but 
hinted  and  adumbrated  in  his  later  writings.  This  Preface 
contains  much  more  that  is  interesting,  and  has  much  of 
Whitman's  own  personality  in  it,  to  me  very  strongly  and 
enduringly  attractive.  All  this  illness  and  trial  has  been 
fruitful  in  its  own  way  to  him,  and  has  introduced  new 
tones  and  thoughts  into  his  writings  which  modify  and  are 
not  discordant  with  the  pride  and  defiance  and  ardour  of  his 
manhood. 

In  this  week's  Academy  which  I  send  you,  there  is  a  little 
article  of  mine  on  Lowell's  Essays.  I  might  have  represented 
them  much  more  favourably,  but  the  Americans,  or  some  of 
them,  make  such  a  little  critical  God  of  Lowell,  who  has 
always  neglected  Whitman,  that  I  thought  it  more  wholesome 
to  reduce  his  stature  as  far  as  I  had  it  in  my  power,  to  its 
actual  height. 

On  the  morning  of  last  Friday,  I  was  examining  for  the 
*' ClufF  prize"  —  a  history  prize  —  in  which  the  students 
(and  unhappily  the  examiners)  are  required  to  consult  the 
original  sources.  The  subject  was  Cromwell's  life.  I  turned 
over  a  good  many  folios  of  state  papers,  etc.,  looking  for 
questions,  but  found  almost  everything  that  wasn't  burnt-out 
slag  of  history,  had  been  appropriated  by  Carlyle. 

My  Cromwell  reading  has  not  added  to  my  zeal  on  behalf 
of  Oliver.  His  belief  in  God,  i.e.  in  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  and  adhesion  to  what  he 
believed  right,  which  Carlyle  so  often  insists  on  to  humiliate 
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us  nineteenth  century  unbelievers,  seems  to  me  only  partially 
admirable,  and  certainly  anything  but  a  model  for  us. 
**  What  God  do  you  believe  in  ? "  is  a  question  of  some 
importance ;  and  the  God  of  puritanism — a  magnified  non- 
natural  Puritan — is  not  the  God  of  the  earth  and  sky  and 
the  heart  of  man.  Shakespeare  saves  me  from  Cromwell 
(but  in  the  spirituality  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  see  a 
projection  beyond  Shakespeare). 

Charing  Cross  Hotel 
April  1876 

This  is  Saturday,  and  since  Sunday  last  I  have  had  some 
hard  work  at  the  business  of  pleasure.  On  Monday, 
and  again  on  Friday,  I  heard  Mme.  Schumann,  Joachim, 
Strauss,  Ries,  and  Piatti.  Mme.  Schumann  seems  to  me 
quite  admirable,  and  different  from  any  pianist  I  have  ever 
heard.  Yet  she  does  not  create  an  epoch  in  my  history  as 
Rubinstein  did.  She  has  both  intellect  and  ardour,  and  is 
both  very  careful  in  delivering  her  notes  and  passages  rightly 
and  very  enthusiastic  within  certain  ordered  bounds  of 
enthusiasm.  She  seems  always  to  have  grasped  a  long 
passage  and  to  be  possessed  with  its  idea  (not  to  lose 
herself  in  infinite  minute  refinements  like  Halle) ;  and  in 
reading  her  husband's  music  she  gave  me  the  impression  of 
her  having  an  intimate  secret  or  story  to  tell,  and  of  much 
concern  that  it  should  be  told  rightly,  and  with  no  doubt 
that  if  she  were  careful  it  could  be  uttered  perfectly.  Of 
course,  the  quartets  of  the  stringed  instruments  were  the 
perfect  flower  of  music,  but  one  cannot  make  the  flower 
blossom  anev/  in  a  letter. 

I  paid  four  long  visits  to  the  Blake  Exhibition.  .  .  .  The 
first  day,  although  I  was  prepared  by  as  much  previous 
knowledge  of  Blake's  designs  as  I  could  possess  myself  of  in 
Dublin,  a  certain  shock  was  inevitable.     To  be  shut  in  by 
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four  walls,  which  Blake's  pictures  made  like  live  spiritual 
walls  seen  in  some  apocalyptic  vision,  to  be  a  creature 
moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised,  but  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  which  are  certainly  other  than  those  of  our 
everyday  earth,  threw  one  all  abroad  at  first.  And  first  and 
last  there  is,  I  fear,  much  extravagance  and  some  insanity  to 
be  taken  account  of  in  Blake,  with  some  weak  drawing, 
unintelligible  colour,  and  a  portion  of  eighteenth  century 
conventionalism,  in  spite  of  his  independence  and  individuality. 
Having  allowed  for  all  weaknesses  and  sins  of  Blake  as  an 
artist,  however,  there  remains  not  as  a  small  residuum  but  as 
the  main  fact,  a  great  presence  of  a  prophet  whose  organ 
is  visual  embodiment  of  his  mysteries,  and  not  articulate 
words.  His  faces  are  often  feeble  and  expressionless,  but 
his  whole  figures  are  one  living  sign  of  emotion,  or  rather 
the  emotion  itself  becomes  visible,  lines  and  body,  in  every 
atom  become  fluent  under  the  stress  of  passion.  There  is  a 
small  design  of  "  the  Last  Judgment,"  which  an  Italian 
master  would  have  made  cover  the  side  of  a  Chapel,  and 
which  seems  to  me  greater  than  any  treatment  of  the  subject 
I  have  ever  seen.  A  "  Jacob's  Dream,"  full  of  lovely 
spiritual  colour,  shows  how  it  was  not  a  ladder  set  up  for 
Jacob's  particular  benefit  one  night  with  a  special  procession 
of  angels  on  it,  but  that  it  is  a  permanent  everlasting  stair 
from  the  highest  heaven  into  which  it  winds  infinitely,  to 
earth,  and  that  not  only  angels  go  up  and  down  but  also  men 
and  women  who  are  beautiful  and  wise,  and  that  all  the 
awe  of  it  does  not  make  them  stern  or  sad  but  leaves  them 
filled  with  sacred  joy ;  and  they  touch  hands  or  kiss  as  they 
go  up  and  down ;  and  children,  with  them  or  alone,  are 
familiar  with  this  way  between  the  world  of  ordinary  things 
where  Jacob  lies  asleep,  and  the  high  mysterious  world 
(into  which  the  white  marble  stair  enters),  and  can  almost 
play  for  the  gladness  of  it. 

I  saw  Irving  in  "  Othello."     He  is  not  a  great  actor,  but 
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had  quite  ability  enough  to  make  some  scenes  most  impressive 
The  play  is  a  very  crushing,  remorseless  one  upon  the  stage. 
Desdemona's  death  appears  but  a  slight  affliction  compared 
with  the  toils  and  agony  of  the  Moor.  I  was  not  weak 
enough  to  make  any  demonstration,  but  I  felt  worn  out  and 
beaten  down  by  the  pressure  of  pain,  and  should  not  have 
liked  another  half  hour  of  it ;  and  this,  although  most  of  the 
actors  were  contemptible  creatures,  Irving  far  indeed  below 
an  ideal  Othello,  and  only  Emilia  (an  inferior  personage, 
taken  by  Miss  Batemen)  quite  perfect. 

A  considerable  waste  of  energy  and  time  has  gone  in 
fending  off  invitations,  and  in  making  calls  as  "  substitutes." 
I  saw  R.  Browning  at  the  Friday  concert,  but  didn't  speak  to 
him  nor  don't  care  to  call  until  I  could  form  a  final  opinion 
about  his  last  poem,  with  the  reception  of  which  I  hear  he 
has  been  little  pleased. 

I  decided  if  I  saw  G.  Eliot  at  all  to  see  her  on  my  own  right 
of  acquaintance  and  not  taking  colour  from  any  introducer, 
so  I  asked  Mr  Lewes  might  I  call,  to-day,  and  he  said  "  yes." 
So  I  shall  go.  But  her  rooms  are  so  full  I  hardly  expect  to 
do  more  than  see  her.  If  one  is  lucky  she  rather  likes  to 
get  with  one  of  her  guests,  but  I  fear  the  hour  I  can  go  will 
rather  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  talk  with  her. 

Last  evening  Dr  Ingram  and  I  dined  with  Mr  and  Mrs  R. 
Congreve.  He  is  made  for  a  bishop,  and  I  believe  considers 
himself  very  much  in  that  light.  He  has  a  large  head,  a 
strong  authoritative  intellect,  and  I  should  say  a  powerful 
will.  He  spoke  frequently  of  the  duty  of  abstinence  in 
reading,  and  his  wife,  a  gentle  cultured  creature,  seems  to 
shape  her  life  after  his  ideal.  I  can  readily  conceive  what  a 
tyranny  Positive  sacerdotalism  would  aim  at,  if  it  had  a  chance 
of  success  ;  but  with  a  blessing,  no  such  chance  will  ever  come 
to  it.  The  Congreves  know  the  Leweses  particularly  well. 
Mrs  C.  says  G.  H.  Lewes  is  quite  a  man  of  the  world,  with 
an  eye  to  success  in  everything  he  writes  (G.  Eliot's  attrac- 
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tion  to  him  may  have  been  like  that  of  St  Teresa  to  that 
ecclesiastical  man  of  the  world  Fra  Gratian).  G.  Eliot,  she 
says,  is  the  person  of  the  most  powerful  influence  she  ever 
met,  through  her  deep  power  of  sympathy,  and  to  her  Lewes' 
loyalty  and  devotion  are  complete, 

I  forgot  to  say  that  I  saw  the  Oxford  boat  race  yesterday, 
and  it  was  a  spectacle  worth  having  seen  once. 

We  expect  to  leave  on  Tuesday  for  Oxford,  and  be  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  on  Wednesday. 

F.S. — I  had  two  pleasant  hours  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Lewes. 
Millais  was  there,  and  four  or  five  more  (but  this  is  long 
enough  for  one  letter).  G.  Eliot  is  as  beautiful  as  a  woman 
as  she  is  in  her  books,  wholly  feminine  and  refined,  and  ex- 
quisite and  accurate  in  expression.  Very  like  Dante,  only 
with  penetrating  sympathetic  eyes  and  a  large  mobile  mouth. 

May  l-^th 

Last  Sunday  week,  as  we  were  going  into  Wicklow,  Mr 
Furnivall  talked  to  me  about  G.  Eliot,  her  pale,  sad  face,  her 
nobleness  in  word,  and  her  anxious  endeavour  to  reserve  the 
first  place  for  her  husband,  her  deferring  to  him.  And  I 
must  confess  he  shocked  me  by  saying  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  gain  to  G.  Eliot  if  Mr  Lewes  were  to  die.  I 
asked  Dr  Ingram  what  he  thought,  and  he  said  Congreve  the 
Positivist  said  to  him  that  the  best  thing  which  could  happen 
G.  Eliot  was  that  G.  H.  Lewes  should  die,  because  she  was. 
subordinating  herself  to  an  inferior  nature,  and  because  her 
husband  exercised  a  disintegrating  critical  effect  on  her  nature 
rich  in  positive  principles,  which  might  otherwise  become 
forces  to  vivify  the  world. 

Temple  Road 
May  1th,  1876 

So  you,  a  Dean's  daughter,  have  been  v/icked  and  worldly 
and   running  after  stage  players,  and  the  apples  of  Sodom 
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have  turned  to  ashes  upon  your  lips  !  I  am  sorry  you  were 
not  more  lucky.  The  more  I  looked  back  on  Salvini's 
Othello,  the  less  I  liked  it,  though,  as  I  said,  it  is  certainly 
an  inspiration — it  is  a  low  inspiration,  and  Salvini  failed  in 
instructive  sympathy  with  every  nobler  beauty  of  the  play. 
I  felt  when  seeing  Othello,  which  is  his  great  part,  that 
any  attempt  at  Hamlet  must  be  worse  than  a  failure,  and  not 
only  your  testimony,  but  that  of  every  other  competent  wit- 
ness, confirms  my  anticipation.  So  I  am  glad  I  did  not  see 
him.  I  have  never  seen  a  Shakesperian  part  adequately 
rendered,  but  I  steadfastly  believe  in  the  magnificent  and 
overpowering  effect  which  an  actor  of  great  genius  may  pro- 
duce. Single  moments  have  revealed  to  me,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  reality  of  such  power,  and  it  is  proved  by  history. 
But  such  great  actors  are  as  rare,  perhaps,  as  great  poets. 
Even  from  second-rate  but  intelligent  and  conscientious 
artists  I  always  learn  something  and  see  things  in  new  lights, 
though  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  give  an  evening  to  pick- 
ing up  such  crumbs.  As  to  the  inferior  actors  who  take  the 
minor  parts,  it  is  characteristic  of  our  English  stage  that  they 
should  be  so  little  attended  to.  I  saw  a  play  of  Moliere 
acted  by  a  French  company,  and  every  character  seemed  well 
sustained,  but  we  don't  seem  to  understand  a  work  of  art  as 
a  whole.  G.  Eliot  was  delighted  with  a  piece  of  Irving's 
egoism,  told  by  some  one.  "Oh,  lago !  it  doesn't  matter 
about  lago  !  "  However,  one  soon  acquires  an  art,  unless 
the  Rosencrantzes  and  Guildensterns  of  the  stage  are  ex- 
cruciatingly bad,  of  dismissing  them  clean  into  space,  and 
replacing  them  as  far  as  necessary  by  figures  out  of  one's 
own  imagination.  Incompetency  one  disposes  of  easily,  even 
vulgarity  within  limits,  but  spurious  fine  acting  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  I  don't  think  I  agree  with  Charles  Lamb. 
He  especially  instances  Lear.  To  see  an  old  man  tottering 
about  the  stage  on  a  walking-stick  seemed  to  lower  his 
intellectual   conception   of   the    grandeur   of  Lear   and   his 
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passion ;  but  this  humble  side  of  the  fact  is  an  essential  part 
of  its  pathos,  and  a  great  actor,  while  he  would  give  this  as 
it  hardly  could  be  given  by  the  imagination  (which  travels 
to  and  fro  between  the  intellectual  conception  and  the  visible 
fact,  and  while  occupied  with  the  former  loses  some  of  the 
pathos  of  the  seamy  side  of  the  human  heroic),  would  give 
this  and  also  much  more  than  one's  own  imagination  had 
discovered  in  the  nobler  intellectual  side,  both  because  of  his 
peculiar  genius  for  such  discoveries  and  of  the  greater 
intensity  of  its  action.  I  am  not  arguing  only  for  argument's 
sake,  but  because  the  paradox  that  a  play  is  the  better  for  not 
being  acted  can  hardly  be  true,  and  also  because  among  the 
divisions  of  art  or  of  literature,  poetry  in  act  has  such  a 
unique  place  that  one  can't  afford  to  lose  it.  But  for  my  own 
part,  as  I  have  confessed,  I  have  never  seen  a  Garrick  or  a 
Mrs  Siddons  or  a  Talma. 

My  time  and  mind  are  at  present  much  eaten  into  by 
committee  meetings,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  which 
go  on  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  a  week.  I  don't  suppose 
they  will  greatly  slacken  until  the  end  of  this  new  term  and 
beginning  of  long  vacation.  However,  they  are  not  the  kind 
of  concessions  to  the  actual  which  give  one  perplexity  or 
division  of  nature ;  one  simply  renders  up  to  them  so  much 
time  and  a  share  of  attention.  One's  stream  of  identity — the 
self  of  one — acquires  much  skill  as  one  grows  in  years,  in 
circling  round  obstacles  and  tumbling  over  rubbish  fallen  in 
the  way,  and  shooting  underground  for  a  while,  and  some- 
times when  a  passer-by  might  think  it  was  least  there,  it  is 
conscious  of  having  most  successfully  put  in  force  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  and  of  being  there  quite  alert  and 
unsubdued. 

I  suppose  you  have  read  Part  IV.  of  "  Daniel  Deronda." 
It  goes  from  strength  to  strength.  I  infinitely  prefer  it  to 
"  Middlemarch,"  and  some  bits  descriptive  of  the  weaknesses 
of  Daniel  and  his  dangers  seem  so  like  a  piece  of  my  om'u 
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experience  (I  suppose  they  seem  such  to  some  hundreds  of 
readers),  that  I  watch  his  history  with  a  kind  of  personal 
anxiety. — Yours  truly,  E.  Dowden. 


8  MONTENOTTE,  CoRK 
February  2'^rd,  1 883 

I  find  my  father  in  excellent  health  (now  83  years)  able 
for  a  good  walk  and  clear  and  vigorous.  .   .  . 

My  lecture  last  night  was  a  reply  to  the  saying  about  the 
prophet  having  no  honour,  etc.,  about  loo  fortunate  persons 
went  away  unable  to  get  seats,  though  the  room  was  a  large 
one.  The  Mayor  (a  baker  or  butcher,  who  was  so  drunk  the 
other  evening  when  distributing  prizes  at  a  Fine  Art  School, 
that  he  frightened  the  girls),  honoured  the  lecturer  with  his 
presence.  Then  the  High  Sheriff  (who  had  a  spongy  bibulous 
face),  one  of  the  voters  of  thanks,  was  inspired  to  draw  a 
very  happy  comparison  between  Coriolanus  and  E.  D.  He, 
C,  was  Rome's  great  son,  I  (D.)  was  Cork's.  He  might 
have  added  that  there  was  a  "C"  in  Corioli  and  there  is  a 
'*C"  in  Cork.  The  learned  lecturer  was  also  informed  that 
he  has  a  "  world-wide  reputation" — a  pleasing  remark,  but 
one  not  novel,  for  it  stands  proposers  of  votes  of  thanks  in 
good  stead  on  divers  occasions. 

To-day  I  am  to  assist  at  a  most  interesting  meeting.  Some 
years  ago  my  father's  business  was  turned  into  a  limited 
liability  company,  and  my  brother  and  I  are  among  the 
shareholders.  Learning  is  all  very  fine,  but  give  me  linen  ! 
I  believe  I  make  a  very  good  draper.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  the  favour  of  any  orders  and  shall  execute  them  with 
attention  and  punctuality — Terms  cash. 

I  strolled  alone  in  the  field  outside  this  house  this  morning 
and  sat  for  a  good  while  looking  at  the  river  and  the  hills, 
and   then  watching  the  birds,  such  pretty  httle  fellows,   a 
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wren  among  them,  astir  everywhere,  and  singing  in  the  sun- 
shine in  a  hopeful  way.  I  had  had  a  note  from  home  saying 
that  all  is  well  there.  (And  I  had  had  more  than  a  post  card 
from  E.  D.  W.)  It  seemed  as  if  the  birds  were  in  the  right 
to  enjoy  themselves  and  be  hopeful. 

Last  week  we  had  a  misadventure  at  home.  Hilda  by 
accident  gave  Dick  a  severe  wound  over  his  eyebrow.  Dr 
C.  effected  a  suture  with  a  needle  which  was  taken  out  after 
three  or  four  days.  Dick  was  very  manly  and  never  cried 
or  winced  during  the  little  indent  of  the  needle.  And  Hilda's 
despair  and  passion  of  affection,  shown  in  heaping  all  her 
little  treasures  on  Dick,  were  a  sight  for  us  grown  worldings 
to  envy  and  admire. 

I  have  reeled  off  a  good  deal  of  talk  to  you,  but  it  is  the 
bird's  fault  and  the  sunshine  ! 

I  come  home — glad  to  be  back — to-morrow,  Saturday. 

April  l^th,  1883 

We  think  of  having  lodgings  in  London  from  Friday  and 
crossing  on  Thursday  night ;  we  may  stay  about  a  fortnight. 
I  do  hope  Mrs  Dowden  will  come  back  rested  and  refreshed 
(it  is  an  experiment  with  her),  and  that  the  girls  may  get 
pleasure.  I  will  try  to  get  all  I  can,  but  last  night's  disaster 
of  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  (you  saw  that  they  were  quite  burnt 
down)  illuminates  one's  expedition  with  an  unbecoming  light, 
for  it  had  almost  seemed  a  legitimate  act  of  extravagance  and 
now  it  looks  questionable.  Nor  have  I  with  my  creeping 
mercantile  blood,  the  pleasure  an  Irish  gentleman  might  have 
in  any  kind  of  reckless  living.  The  one  thing  that  gives  me 
a  grain  of  satisfaction  is  that  my  poems  may  last  night  have 
had  a  worthy  end — climbing  fierily  skyward.  What  my  loss 
may  be  I  cannot  yet  guess ;  it  may  be  trifling ;  it  cannot  be 
more  than  500- 

I  said  I  might  be  present  to  hear  your  paper  read  before 
the  Browning  Society,  but  I  declined  to  take  the  chair. 
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Your  '*  Apologia  "  is  a  facet  of  truth.  I  could  turn  truth 
round  and  show  another  facet — how  joys  are  children, 
begotten  in  rapture,  brought  forth  with  crying ;  and  grown 
adult  with  grave  sweet  faces,  are  full-grown  sons,  who  stand 
in  the  gate  to  speak  with  the  enemies  of  their  father ;  full- 
grown  daughters  who  weave  the  robe,  on  whom  one  leans 
with  both  arms ;  and  how  they  will  survive  one,  and  gather 
to  gaze  on  one's  dying  face  with  faces  luminous  through  their 
tears.     But  I  have  no  time  to  make  my  poem. 

August  l^thy  1884 

It  was  impossible  to  come  to  your  rescue  a  day  sooner ! 
Terrible  !  to  think  of  your  sinking  beneath  the  waves  of 
brides'  and  bridesmaids'  dresses  !  but  I  must  have  made  your 
case  worse,  for  all  my  own  thoughts  were  set  on  getting  a 
pair  of  foolish  young  people  made  unhappy  for  life,  and 
though  there  was  no  trousseau  and  no  bridesmaids,  other 
troubles  were  present  as  grievous. 

Now  I'm  happy  to  say  they  are  off  my  mind,  being  duly 
married  with  all  proper  ceremony.  With  my  brother's  aid 
I  found  for  the  first  time  the  date  and  record  of  their  marriage 
in  the  Edinburgh  registers  ;  "August  28,  181 1,  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  Farmer,  Sussex,  to  Miss  Harriett  Westbrook,  St 
Andrew's  Church  Parish,  Daughter  of  Mr  John  Westbrook, 
London."     The  "  Farmer"  is  an  odd  freak  of  the  fairy  Mab. 

My  own  interest  in  this  runaway  match  did  not  prevent 
my  having  a  share  in  your  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  your 
cousin's  happiness.  A  white-haired  Prospero  like  myself  is 
pleased  to  look  from  a  distance  at  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  and 
to  smile  at  sight  of  their  new  gladness. 

My  visit  with  Essie  to  Grasmere  was  a  pleasant  episode  in 
the  summer's  work.  The  house  my  brother  occupied,  Lan- 
crigg,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  beauty  on  the 
Easedale  side  of  Helm  Cragg.  My  pleasantest  recollections 
are  not  of  the  long  excursions  under  a  broiling  sun  with  Essie 
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(though  they  were  enjoyable),  but  of  evenings  when  the  sun 
had  set  and  the  afterglow  lasted  long,  and  I  sat  outside  the 
house  in  pleasant  grounds  (often  haunted  by  Wordsworth), 
having  a  beautiful  company  of  trees,  and  enjoyed  the  sense 
of  rest  and  coolness,  and  watched  the  hills  and  sky  grow  rare 
and  spiritual  after  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  day.  The 
mountains  dividing  Easedale  from  Langdale,  some  birch  trees 
near  at  hand  and  the  stars  coming  out,  are  my  best  possessions 
— though  among  possessions  I  brought  home  a  garden-chair 
of  Wordsworth's  and  some  crested  Osmundas. 

I  have  been  fairly  steady  this  year  in  my  work.^  .  .  . 
Three  years  would  be  a  reasonable  time  to  take  at  my 
task — and  I  hope  I  shall  have  it  accomplished  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  months  from  this,  that  is,  considerably  less  than 
three  years. 

The  heather-glow  on  the  Three  Rock  Mountain,  seen 
from  my  study  window,  is  a  perpetual  delight  with  the 
changing  atmosphere  of  the  hills. 

Our  garden  has  been  wealthy  in  fine  poppies  this  year, 
and  I  find  they  help  to  make  one  forget  all  things  except 
those  that  they  have  no  power  over,  and  so  assist  one's 
memory  in  the  essential  matters,  such  as  remembering  the 
dates  of  all  the  early  editions  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth 
and  other  things  as  important.  Another  enjoyment  of  the 
year  besides  the  hills  and  garden,  is  the  bits  of  reading 
wholly  unconnected  with  work  which  yield  a  fresh  pleasure 
that  had  almost  died  out  of  me.  It  is  like  looking  up  at 
branches  of  trees  or  clouds  when  one  has  been  walking  with 
a  book  in  one's  hand,  they  have  a  magical  grace. 

So  with  bits  of  poetry  and  prose  that  startle  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  absorption. 

Some  scraps  of  Rousseau's  '*  Confessions,"  some  scraps 
of  Renan's  "Souvenirs,"  have  in  this  way  given  me  a 
moment  of  exquisite  pleasure,   not   probably  because  they 

i«  Life  of  Shelley." 
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are  extraordinary  but  because  I  read  them  in  a  trance.  All 
work  is  plunging  oneself  in  delusion ;  and  a  moment's  vision 
in  idleness  is  a  casting  aside  of  Maya — a  moment's  trance  in 
reality — and  swooning  out  of  the  slavery  of  doing,  into  the 
freedom  of  being.  A  good  deal  of  my  writing  is  like  the 
work  of  a  minute  mosaic-maker.  To  cease  from  my  task 
and  enter  into  the  silence  and  quiet  that  rounds  all  labour, 
is  enfranchisement  like  that  of  night  or  dying,  which  are 
themselves  only  emblems  of  some  higher  and  ineffable 
enfranchisement,  perhaps  some  unconceived  life  and  freedom 
and  love. 

I  haven't  written  so  long  a  letter  for  months,  and  am  some 
sixty  or  seventy  letters  deep  in  debt  to  everybody. 

I  have  grown  so  slow  a  portrait-painter  that  to  get  it 
ever  finished  I  must  keep  in  the  mood,  and  resist  small 
distractions. 

When  I  say  "Portrait-painter"  I  express  my  aim.  I 
avoid  with  horror,  argument  and  purpose  and  polemics,  and 
delight  in  getting  down  a  stroke  or  a  bit  of  colour  as  the 
end  in  itself.  The  result  is  that  at  present  I  write  much  of 
my  narrative  without  comment,  with  a  slight  strain  of  irony 
throughout — irony  being  a  form  of  self  restraint  like  the 
censure  of  the  press,  and  forcing  one  to  say  things  in  the 
most  dextrous  way ;  and  at  rare  intervals  I  lift  up  the  story 
out  of  the  irony  of  my  manner  of  telling  it,  by  a  quickly 
repressed  outbreak  of  enthusiasm. 

You  see  how  I  have  written  all  about  myself,  but  I  have 
always  been  an  egoist  in  my  letters  to  you. — Always  yours 
truly,  E.  D. 


March  6th,  1885 

I  have  heard,  dearest   friend,  of  your  proposed  visit    to 
Rome.     I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  new  delights  and  forces 

L 
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and  treasures  flowing  in  to  you.  Selfishly,  for  all  your  gain 
is  in  the  end  mine  and  your  other  friends'. 

I  shall  like  to  think  of  you  amid  the  eternal  beauty — beauty 
seen  by  Goethe  and  Shelley. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  keep  a  journal  in  Italy  so  that 
these  days  may  live  when  many  years  have  gone  by.  If  you 
visit  Shelley's  grave,  you  may  think  for  a  moment  of  his 
biographer. 

You  may  imagine  me  creeping  on  an  inch  or  two  daily  in 
my  long  way.^  I  have  worked  diligently  since  January  1st, 
and  have  now  a  fragment  larger  than  my  Shakespeare  written 
— already  therefore  it  has  been  my  longest  pull  at  a  book — 
honest,  careful — if  often  humble  work. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  outline  of  your  plans  and  your 
probable  time  of  return  to  Ireland. 

I  wish  I  could  put  all  my  old  friendship  into  a  talisman  and 
hang  it  near  your  heart.  How  old  and  tough  and  gnarled, 
and  of  oak-like  girth  and  deep  rooted,  and  with  many  annual 
rings  of  growth  it  is,  this  friendly  feeling  of  ours — a  solid 
fragment  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Good-bye. — Always  truly  yours,  E.  D. 

July  Sth,  1885 

Many  thanks  for  the  books.  I  have  no  remembrance  of 
having  ever  had  to  pay  anything  on  any  parcel  you  sent,  so 
I  think  the  loss  of  my  coin  must  be  part  of  such  hurt  and 
damage  as  you  have  constantly  done  me  for  so  many  years. 
I  fancy  that  I  should  have  a  strange  kind  of  pleasure  in 
taking  hurt  at  your  hands,  if  I  thought  it  pleased  you.  I 
don't,  however,  suggest  that  you  should  make  the  experiment ! 

We  rejoice  to  hear  news  of  your  brother,  which  at  least  is 
partially  good.   .  .  . 

I  agree  with  all  you  say  of  books — but  I  should  like  to 
iHis  "Life  of  Shelley." 
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trace  the  process  of  G.  Eliot's  change  of  faith — so  rapid — 
-which  must  have  involved  a  history  (the  roots  of  Christian 
piety  being  deep)  as  truly  as  Newman's  gradual  conversion. 

Mark  Pattison  interests  me  a  good  deal.  Partly  as  an 
example  of  how  to  take  life  wrongly  and  let  its  injuries 
and  follies  spoil  one ;  for,  all  of  us — at  least  I  myself  (had 
not  Providence  deigned  to  take  me  under  the  shadow  of 
its  wings) — have  a  capacity  in  us  for  taking  life  wrong,  and 
being  spoiled  by  its  spites  and  poverties.  What  Mark 
lacked  most  was  a  large  basis  of  the  ordinary  stuff  of 
humanity :  to  possess  this  and  then  to  ascend  high  while 
never  detaching  oneself  from  earth,  is  my  ideal  of  what 
one  ought  to  do  and  be.  I  am  interested  in  bitter  and 
acrid  people.  I  think  Mark  Pattison's  high  scholarly  ideals 
show  his  aspiring  side.  His  love  of  nature  and  field  sports 
show  a  possible  fund  of  common  humanity.  Why  then  did 
he  go  wrong  ?  And  why  did  his  loss  of  faith  mar  him  while 
yet  he  felt  it  as  an  emancipation  ?  I  find  a  number  of  prob- 
lems of  personal  interest  to  me  suggested  by  his  Memoir, 
which  kept  me  awake  the  night  I  got  it  till  two  o'clock. 

I  am  at  present  doing  a  little  of  cicerone  duty  with  Prof, 
and  Mrs  Corson,  Americans — and  my  writing  is  rather  at  a 
standstill.  Prof.  Corson  brings  me  news  of  Whitman.  He 
dined  with  him  lately  (on  soup  and  oatmeal),  and  finds  Walt 
the  largest  and  best  poised  human  being  he  ever  met.  I  got 
the  same  impression  of  Walt  from  his  friend  Mrs  Gilchrist's 
words  when  I  met  her  last  summer.     Most  truly  yours, 

E.  D. 


WiNSTEAD 

September  l^th,  1 885 

It  was  good  of  you  to  procure  me  the  pleasure — a  very 
real  one — of  seeing  your  brother  (R.  W.  West)  and  of 
seeing  his  sketches.    He  spoke  to  me  about  J.  R.  W.,  telling 
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me  of  his  extraordinary  agility  as  a  boy,  and  of  the  accident 
which  occurred  when  throwing  a  cricket  ball,  and  of  some  of 
his  later  ways  and  words. 

The  sketches  I  looked  at  with  great  interest  and  pleasure* 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  have  one  to  adorn  my 
study  withal ;  and  I  have  asked  R.  W.  W.  whether  he 
would  care  to  make  a  Howth  sketch  for  me — a  bit  of  sunlit 
September  moorland,  or  hill  slope,  or  else  rock  and  sea.  I 
am  sure  if  he  is  disposed  to  do  this,  that  you  could  direct 
him  to  the  kind  of  bit  of  landscape  that  you  know  I  care  for. 
In  my  Shelley  reading  lately  I  read  through  "  Epipsychidion  "^ 
and  saw  its  marvellous  beauties,  but  besides  finding  some  of 
its  doctrines  quite  beyond  my  narrow  capacities,  I  felt  out  ot 
sympathy  with  its  ideal  of  landscape  beauty,  and  in  that 
southern  island  of  lemon  scents  and  jonquils  and  nightingales* 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  wish  for  a  sketch  of  noble  barren- 
ness— "  long  heath,  brown  furze,  anything,"  with  some  rock 
that  had  withstood  the  salt  spray  and  the  gale. 

The  last  thing  I  have  read  is  Vernon  Lushington's  address 
to  the  Positivist  Pilgrims  on  Cooke's  Tourist  Tickets  to 
Stratford  ! 

It  is  rather  sad  to  find  the  meadows  and  streams  and 
flowers  of  Shakespeare's  Home,  speaking  of  such  big  things 
as  "  Human  solidarity — Human  continuity."  I  cannot  say  I 
think  Positivism  lucky  in  its  Anglo-French  terminology. — I 
am,  yours  truly,  E.  D. 


Extract  from  September  iSth,  1 885 

Thank  you  for  the  photograph. ^  Both  Mary  and  I  find 
much  of  your  brother's  face  here  recorded.  One  of  the 
chief  uses  of  a  photograph  is  to  give  a  satisfaction  of  positive 
fact,  on  which  memory  or  imagination  or  affection  may  create^ 

'Of  J.  R.  West,  who  died  Aug.  17,  1885. 
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many  differing  likenesses.  I  can  light  up  these  eyes,  with 
play,  and  can  recreate  on  the  lips  a  smile  which  was  so 
courteous  and  so  kind. 

I  have  troubled  about  a  good  many  thoughts  of  late,  and 
the  outcome  and  issue  of  all  is  that  in  due  time  and  bearing 
your  sorrow  with  you,  you  must  "  return  to  life."  I  say  you 
must  return  to  life  because  your  brother's  letter  (which  I 
gave  back  to  you)  and  your  whole  past  experience  enjoin  it. 
I  mean  because  you  are  needed.  One  of  your  peculiar  powers 
has  been  to  confer  life,  or  infuse  virtue,  or  lift  to  moral 
heights,  or  kindle  to  clearer  fire  now  and  again,  the  spirit  of 
this  one  or  that — men  and  women,  perhaps  oftener  men  than 
women.  You  could  name  persons  who  have  acknowledged 
such  rare  help — help  sometimes  imparted  at  crises  in  their 
lives.  Here  then  is  your  gift — a  gift  which  proves  its 
use. 

Your  peculiar  duties  and  services  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  some  women's  are — merely  from  day  to  day  (though  on 
what  day  have  you  not  helped  my  best  self  ? ),  but  following 
perhaps  a  long  dull  tract,  comes  your  chance  in  a  moment,  of 
strengthening  some  fellow  mortal,  so  you  must  be  always 
ready  and  strong.  If  imperfectly  comprehended  in  your 
immediate  surrounding  (where  your  more  ordinary  services 
alone  are  needed),  think,  dear  friend,  if  you  haven't  here  and 
there  a  loyal  henchman  ? 

I  think  I  could  get  together  a  little  troop  of  swords  and 
lances,  each  ready  to  maintain  with  life  his  chatelaine's 
cause.  I  know  two  or  three  who  would  enlist  with  a 
will. 

This  power  is  not  possessed  by  every  woman — though  I 
suppose  some  women  pre-eminent  for  beauty  have  a  sensuous 
shadow  of  it. 

And  because  this  power  involves  duties  you  must  return 
to  life. 

Take  my  sermon  to  heart ! 
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Extract  from  September  ^oth,  1 885 

I  read  on  Sunday  evening  your  Browning  paper  and  your 
book  "  yea  she  returned  answer  unto  herself" 

Your  self-communings,  I  think,  go  more  deeply,  strongly, 
and  tenderly  among  the  heart-roots  of  the  spirit,  than  any- 
thing else  you  have  written.  I  wonder  does  this  black  red- 
edged  book  hold  out  to  me  individually  the  best  chance  of 
being,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian  ?  Apart  from 
the  historical  uncertainty  of  the  whole  story  of  Jesus  Christ, 
what  perhaps  has  affected  me  most  strongly  has  been  the 
inevitable  working  of  the  "Pagan-soul"  in  me,  and  I  had 
been  needing  some  higher  synthesis  to  reconcile  the  two. 
I  cannot  predict  the  issue  for  myself.  (Pray  for  me  that  it 
may  not  be  towards  spiritual  death  or  darkness). 

If  I  could  not  choose  more  than  one  master  I  should 
certainly  follow  Jesus  Christ.  I  should  clasp  the  crucifix 
rather  than  bow  in  any  Pagan  temple.  Yet  here  in  my  study 
is  the  noble  and  beautiful  Venus  of  Milos,  and  I  will  not 
banish  her,  but  I  feel  that  to  place  her  opposite  the  Cross 
would  be  mockery  to  the  sufferer  on  the  Cross  (I  mean  as 
though  each  were  a  worshipful  Divinity).  You  suggest  an 
escape  from  my  difficulty  I  had  not  seen ;  my  own  escape 
being  in  the  direction  of  Theism,  not  a  cold  or  barren 
Theism,  I  think,  but  one  which  acknowledges  and  feels  that 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  in  the  world  is  God  manifest ; 
and  which  could  place  Jesus  Christ  in  the  highest  position  of 
the  hierarchy  of  good  gifts  as  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
man,  differing,  however,  only  in  degree  not  in  kind  from  His 
other  manifestations. 

And  with  this  goes  a  good  deal  of  repugnance  to  much  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  churches,  and  a  questioning  whether 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christianity  may  not  discard  many 
enveloping  husks  {e.g.  may  not  the  Resurrection  have  been 
but  a  husk  for  the  truth  of  immortality,  precious,  too,  as  en- 
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nobling  the  body,  but  not  what  will  finally  abide  with  men 
as  the  gift  of  Christianity  ? 

Heretic  as  you  are,  your  black  book  tends  to  draw  me 
back  to  Christ.  And  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any- 
thing irrational  or  servile  in  trusting  you  more  than  I  trust 
myself.  The  end  of  my  old  sonnet  "  Theists"  has  some  re- 
semblance to  your  soliloquy  on  "  Christianity  the  Creed  of 
Altruism,"  only  that  I  put  "Theism"  for  Christianity.  Yet 
I  see  how  as  a  historical  fact  it  is  Christ  who  has  mediated 
between  the  remote  God  of  monotheism  and  all  our 
tenderest  humanities,  and  perhaps  I  have  a  right  to  name 
myself  a  Christian,  not  only  because  I  reverence  and  love 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  but  because  this  God  who  is  a  Father 
revealed  by  Jesus,  is  the  God  of  my  theology — such  as  it  is 
— a  God  who  gives  himself  up  to  weakness  and  suffering  in 
order  that  men  may  be  saved. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  persons  say  my  position  is  an 
intenable  via  media — but  I  retort  that  it  is  not.  Though 
Catholicism  or  Atheism  may  be  easier  for  otiose  faith  or 
otiose  unbelief. 

Oct.  is-t 

Surely  a  long  enough  letter  ! 

It  seems  likely  that  Lyster  will  get  from  another  publisher 
the  editing  of  a  "  Faust."  If  I  ever  come  to  write  about 
Goethe  we  shall  have  many  Homeric  combats  you  and  I. — 
Truly  Yrs.  E.  Dowden. 

Oct.  9th,  1885 

You  have  given  me  great  pleasure  in  making  me  think 
that  my  wish  for  the  Howth  sketches, ^  had  been  an 
accidental  make-weight  in  helping  your  brother  to  decide 
upon  doing  what  I  think  is  wise,  to  exhibit  in  Dublin. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  have  his   swift  sketch   of  clift 

iBy  R.  W.  West. 
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and  sea,  near  the  Bailey.  Such  an  instant  record  of  the 
essentials  of  landscape  often  tells  more  poignant  truth 
both  about  external  nature  and  about  the  artist's  hand,  eye 
and  mind,  than  a  finished  picture  does. 

I  have  read  your  paper.   .   .  . 

As  to  what  I  said  of  style  I  mean  not  that  you  have 
applied  the  manipulative  dexterities  of  a  craftsman  to  your 
sentences — but  that  you  see  and  feel  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  do  it ;  and  one  gets  the  pleasure  from  such  writing  that 
one  gets  from  the  swift  work  of  an  artist  who  tells  a  truth 
with  every  touch.  The  manipulative  dexterities  I  am  far 
from  despising.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  looking  at  the 
black  red-edged  notebook  and  in  thinking  that  you  liked 
to  make  it  mine — it  shall  go  back  to  you  some  day  for 
additions — I  am  willing  to  say  that  it  is  not  mine  altogether, 
but  ours. 

.  .  .  You  bid  me  cast  aside  (as  untrue  to  the  fuller  Christian 
life)  the  miserable  idea  of  the  Crucifix  with  its  ascetic 
sufferer ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  think  I  have  always  meant 
to  preach  that  what  is  humbler  in  us  should  live  its  full  life, 
by  being  taken  up  into  what  is  higher,  the  animal  lifted  up 
into,  or  by  the  spirit.  I  believe  that  thus  it  gives  a  real 
gift  to  the  spirit.  A  higher  passion  is  to  subdue  and  yoke 
to  its  service  a  passion  less  high,  and  this  can  be  done  even 
through  the  apparent  suppression  or  transmutation  of  the 
lower.  It  dies,  but  flings  its  sword  to  the  spirit.  So,  I  am 
no  ascetic  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  but  that  there  may  be  a  place 
for  asceticism,  in  certain  stages  of  moral  discipline,  if  some- 
thing higher  than  asceticism  should  be  lacking.  And  I 
don't  altogether  quarrel  with  those  who  dwell  on  the  bitter 
pain  of  the  Cross,  because  this  may  have  tended  to  make  such 
people  feel  the  wounds  of  suffering  humanity.  (St  Francis, 
who  so  loved  nature  and  animals  and  clasped  the  leper  to 
his  bosom,  received  the  sacred  stigmata.) 
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In  his  unfinished  Prologue  to  **  Hellas  "  Shelley  represents 
Christ  pleading  with  the  Father  on  behalf  of  Greece, 
ennobled  by  her  **  harmonies  and  forms,  echoes  and  shadows 
of  what  love  adores."  Your  words  about  my  Venus  of 
Milos  tend  to  the  same  direction  and  deepen  Shelley's 
meaning  a  good  deal. 

I  read  that  part  of  your  letter  to  our  Lady  of  Milos. 
She  could  not  take  my  hand  in  gratitude  to  her  sister  the 
writer,  but  she  smiled  a  grave  and  glad  assent. 

Yes,  she  would  consume  her  beauty  to  ashes  in  self-devo- 
tion and  count  it  gain  for  sake  of  one  she  loved.  Only  as  yet 
she  has  loved  Olympians.  And  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
has  loved  sorrowful  and  sinful  mortals,  and  must  needs  be 
marred  and  broken  and  martyred. 

And  so,  though  the  Eternal  woman  of  Milos  be  capable  of 
ail  joyous  anguish  of  love,  yet  up  to  the  present,  Jesus  has 
seen  deeper  into  life  or  seen  more  of  it. 

Yet  Antigone  was  her  sister,  and  no  virgin  martyr  of 
Christendom  has  had  a  holier  fortitude  or  a  purer  piety. 

And  how  few  Christian  writers  have  had  the  wide  outlook 
and  noble  sanity  of  Sophocles  !   .   .   . 

Mary  showed  me  your  letter  telling  of  your  protest 
addressed  to  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins.  I  rejoice  to  agree  with 
Mary  and  with  you.  I  am  sure  Miss  Hopkins  does  far  more 
good  than  harm — though  I  believe  that,  except  in  individual 
cases  which  cannot  be  organised,  the  chief  help  must  come  to 
a  man  from  his  brother  men — not  from  women.  I  heartily 
approve  of  a  chivalrous  league  of  men  such  as  the  "  White 
Cross  Army." 

I  am  sure  that  ivomen  will  best  aid  men  by  addressing 
themselves  with  virtuous  intent  to  no  one  point  of  manhood, 
but  by  trying  to  meet  men's  need  of  womanhood  on  all 
points,  intellect,  heart,  will,  imagination,  etc.  And  so  I  wish 
some  Preaching  Woman  would  address  her  dear  sisters  on 
the    vices    of  vacuity,    vanity,    ennui,    listlessness,    narrow- 
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mindedness,  shallow-heartedness,  worldliness,  as  being  the 
causes  which  hinder  them  from  getting  a  grip  upon  men's 
total  characters.  If  a  woman  could  put  her  hand  in  firmly 
and  tenderly  among  the  roots  of  our  deepest  life,  and  deal 
with  our  spirits  truly — well,  we  should  not  need  much  other 
gift  or  grace  from  God.  This  ought  to  happen  oftener  than 
it  does. 

October  l-jth,  1 885 

The  letter  which  came  to  me  last  Thursday  was  very 
good  to  get.  To  do  some  little  service  or  services  from  day 
to  day  is  a  need  of  friendship  which  sometimes  grows  over 
exigent.  .  .  . 

As  to  your  being  intellectually  outside  Theism,  the 
question  is  hardly  to  be  settled  in  half  a  page  of  a  letter.  I 
believe  the  mere  argument  sufficient  for  faith  and  conduct. 
But  at  least  (as  you  know  in  a  profounder  way  than  I),  the 
facts  of  religion  are  really  as  real  as  those  of  commerce  or 
art ;  and  they  require  an  interpretation.  I  see  Humanity 
and  its  highest  spirits, — and  then  I  feel  my  own  spirit — 
drawn  towards  an  invisible  Lover.  Illusion  or  Darwinian 
explanations  seem  to  me  foolishly  inadequate  notions.  The 
explanation  which  unriddles  these  strange  facts  also  restores 
unity,  and  strength  and  joy  to  my  lite.  And  it  is  the  simplest 
explanation.  "When  God  draws  me  near,  I  am  strengthened. 
When  I  leave  Him,  I  am  lonely.  When  I  commune  with 
Him  it  is  not  like  sending  petitions  to  Nobody,  but  sometimes 
some  One  lifts  me  and  lets  me  rest  on  His  living  bosom. 
And  so  it  has  been  in  their  most  vital  moments,  in  countless 
ages,  with  countless  men  and  women.  Bread  and  meat  are 
real  yet  not  so  real  as  this  food  of  God.  Does  not  our  own 
intellect  accept  as  facts  or  truths,  things  incomparably  less 
fully  proven  .''  Whence  did  you  bring  me  authentic  tidings 
of  the  beating  of  God's  heart  in  sacrificial  joy,  except  from 
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that  beating  heart  itself  on  which  yours  lay — and  with  which 
it  beat  in  tune  ? 

Last  Monday  I  had  to  go  on  business  to  College,  and  I  saw  in 
Nassau  Street  some  beautiful  white  chrysanthemums.  When 
my  work  was  done  I  took  two  small  bunches  of  these  and 
laid  them  on  J.  R.  W.'s  and  your  mother's  grave — I  thought 
I  might  (though  she  might  not  have  cared  for  me) — since  I 
am  her  debtor.  By  this  time  the  flowers  are  little  brown 
sops — but  I  have  stood  there  and  confessed  my  gratitude. 

As  to  that  inscription! — I  do  not  fail  to  perceive  your 
meaning,  but  I  think  you  may  well  take  the  last  words  less 
as  statement  than  as  an  escape,  through  words  necessarily 
articulate,  for  that  forward-looking  hope  which  for  nineteen 
centuries  has  borne  the  general  heart  of  humanity  on  from 
death  towards  life.  (As  to  immortality  I  do  now,  I  must 
now,  hope  with  ardent  hope.  And  if  God  ask  me  to  bear 
uncertainty,  shall  I  not  bear  it  with  a  kind  of  proud  trust 
and  walk  forward  steadily  towards  His  future  ?) 

November  I^th,  1 885 

I  am  writing  in  my  College  rooms  in  the  interval  between 
my  lecture  and  the  chamber-music  concert. 

At  present  I  am  diverted  from  better  work  by  trying  to 
write  something  for  my  lecture  at  Wallesay  next  Thursday. 
I  weakly  yielded  when  they  asked  me  to  make  a  lecture 
about  Shakespere ;  and  I  can  only  refurbish  the  old  things. 
The  thread  they  will  hang  on  is  an  answer  to  the  question 
"  Into  what  kind  of  man  does  Shakespere  make  his  pupil  or 
disciple  ? "  and  the  answer  will  say,  that  he  makes  him  real, 
interested  in  the  play  of  concrete  life,  and  because  real, 
severe  (against  romance  and  sentimentality  and  loose 
effusiveness),  yet  infinitely  tender,  piteous,  sympathetic,  and 

^  BX^trofiev  yap  dpri.  SiJffdwTpov  iv  aiviyp.ari, 
Tore  5^  irp6<xwxov  irphi  ■irp6(TO}'jrov' 
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infinitely  alive  to  the  humorous  side  of  life,  a  lover  of 
freedom — for  the  play  of  passion  demands  this — but  also 
with  a  reverence  for  order,  rich  in  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
Ulysses,  but  also  inspired  by  the  spiritual  wisdom  of  Prosper©, 
and  so  on.  Once  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  something  new  in 
a  lecture,  but  now  I  know  that  people  like  the  old  things 
said  in  a  way  not  entirely  old. 

I  shall  probably  cross  by  the  mail  boat  on  Wednesday  and 
go  on  next  morning  to  Birkenhead. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  if  a  friendly  hand  greeted  me 
among  strangers,  and  that  will  happen  if  you  write  on 
"Wednesday  to  care  of ,  or  write  next  day  to  care  of 


Mr  R.  may  have  said  something  to  you  about  my  little 
pronouncement  at  the  Theological  Society.  Between  Low 
and  High  Churchmen,  I  felt  as  if  the  city  were  wholly  given 
to  idolatry ;  and  waxed  too  fierce,  and  perhaps  unspiritual 
in  my  fierceness.  I  pleaded  for  continuing  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  Revolution  into  new  developments  rather 
than  retreating  or  going  off  to  the  side  (surely  we  are  in 
for  new  and  better  developments  of  the  Revolution),  but  I 
neglected  to  allow  for  the  errors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
for  the  new  gifts  of  the  nineteenth.  But  one  can't  say  every- 
thing, and  the  other  truths  had  been  urged  by  others.  You 
remember  my  old  paper  on  "  France  and  Prussia,"  in  which 
I  took  the  same  line.  (I  was  glad  to  see  a  friendly  reference 
and  almost  consent  given  to  it  all  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his 
Reminis.)  I  then  said  that  the  strength  of  the  Oxford 
movement  lay  in  its  ecclesiastical  translations  of  two  great 
natural  truths,  ist,  Authority  and  tradition;  the  human 
tradition  ever  growing  and  shaping  our  lives — this  translated 
into  the  authority  of  the  church.  I  wished  to  say,  but 
couldn't  manipulate  the  idea  in  a  speech,  that  no  necessary 
truth  is  a  matter  of  mere  private  judgment,  but  belongs  to  a 
common  order  of  thought  {e.g.  that   the  three  angles  of  a 
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triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles),  and  that  this  common, 
necessary  order  of  thought  is  God  manifest  to  the  intellect. 
2nd,  The  sacramental  system,  bridging  the  chasm  between 
grace  and  nature,  body  and  soul,  church  and  world — a  breach 
made  deep  by  the  Evangelical  system — the  sacramental 
system  is  the  ecclesiastical  translation  of  the  great  truth  of 
God's  interpenetrating  presence  in  all  that  is  good  or  beautiful 
in  existence,  so  that,  indeed,  if  we  could  but  see  it,  the  whole 
universe  is  like  the  burning  bush,  instinct  with  divine  glory, 
yet  unconsumed.  Wordsworth  expresses  the  natural  truth 
and  Keble  its  ecclesiastical  translation.  Of  some  things 
you  said  I  made  use,  but  in  a  combative  spirit.  I  think  myself 
a  man  of  peace  yet  grow  thus  militant  I  know  not  why. 

.  .  .  Let  me  say  this  only  in  explanation  that  you  can  never 
quite  know  the  pressure  of  grateful  feeling  which  comes  from 
recognising  that  the  person  who  has  done  immeasurably  more 
than  anyone  else  to  strengthen  and  uplift  your  character  is 
also  your  dear  friend  .  .  .  poor  little  words  are  needless. 
Take  my  thanks  and  trust  me. 

I  know  the  long  level  track  will  come :  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  each  other  on  that  road  and  all  will  go  well. 

Some  of  my  old  poems,  you  will  like  to  hear,  are  taking 
wing,  thus  late  in  their  history.  The  remaining  copies  of  my 
little  vol.  were  burnt  in  K.  Paul  &  Co.'s  fire  ;  but  this  year 
two  or  three  of  the  poems  have  appeared  in  an  Anglo- 
Indian  collection,  and  now  I  am  to  appear  in  some  sonnet 
collection  of  1886,  a  bad  third  after  Wordsworth  and  Rossetti ! 
You  will  also  care  to  hear  that  the  unhappy  natives  of  India 
have  had  my  Southey  appointed  as  a  text-book  for  Examina- 
tions, which  circumstance  has  resulted  in  the  Principal  of  an 
Indian  College  writing  to  me  to  beg  me  to  explain  certain 
passages  which  the  native  teachers  say,  cannot  possibly  be 
made  intelligible  to  the  poor  Indian  with  untutored,  or 
tutored,  mind. 
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Lafayette's  photographs  have  just  come,  and  I  send  you 
one.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of  vulgarity  in  this  rejuvenescent, 
smooth-fleshed  face,  which  does  not  really  exist  in  your  grey- 
haired  friend's  face  of  forty-three.  I  hope  to  get  a  better  one 
for  you — but  I  will  wait  till  I  find  an  artist  who  does  not 
smoothe  and  glaze  away  one's  traces  of  joy  and  sorrow  into 
the  all  pervading  sleekness. 

The  Sketching  Club  exhibits  in  December.  Last  year  you 
remember  they  had  a  collection  of  Whistler's  pictures.  If 
R.  W.  West  has  not  been  invited  to  exhibit,  and  cares  to  do 
so,  I  could   ask  W.  Booth  Pearsall  to  send  him  an  invitation. 

It  will  be  pleasant  to  have  the  furze  and  heather-glow  of 
R.  W.  W.'s  Howth  sketches  in  my  room.  If  they  should  ever 
come  into  your  possession  as  among  my  small  bequests,  they 
will  serve  to  recall  the  autumn  of  this  year — Cenchor  Cottage 
and  the  seashore  and  seaweed  and  bright  salt-water  near  the 
Needles. 

This  letter  is  surely  long  enough. — Yours  truly, 

E.  DOWDEN. 


January  1st,  1 886 

Various  little  missives  sped  to  you  about  Christmas  time, 
from  Winstead,  and  kept  you  aware  of  our  existence.  Your 
gifts  to  the  "  children "  have  given  great  pleasure.  The 
photograph  from  the  Assumption  glorifies  Hester's  room, 
where  all  her  peculiar  possessions  are.  She  has  a  quick  and 
true  perception  of  beauty.  I  stand  below  like  one  of  the 
disciples  and  pay  more  homage  to  this  great  and  blessed 
maternity  of  Titian's  than  to  some  of  Raphael's  meek  down- 
looking  mother-maids.  (The  rapture  of  his  Sistine  Madonna 
is  not  like  these  amiable  virgins'  demure  piety.) 

I  felt  how  a  sense  of  loss  filled  your  Christmas — yet  to 
have  dropped  the  old  ways  of  use  and  wont  would  hardly 
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have  been  a  gain.  Our  day  went  quietly,  except  for  the 
children's  rush  to  the  postman. 

This  year  I  got  a  present  from  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  of  Scherer's  "  History  of  German  Literature," 
and  couldn't  resist  falling  to  on  the  Goethe  sections. 

I  had  had  a  fancy  to  tempt  you  to  a  study  of  Dante  by 
making  over  to  you  the  excellent  translations  in  prose  with 
Italian  text  on  the  same  page  of  Carlyle  and  of  Butler,  but  I 
refrained.  I  have  a  good  many  Dante  books,  and  his  company 
always  uplifts  me.  Yet  I  learn  more  helpful  lore  of  life 
from  Goethe. 

As  to  Goethe's  many  love-likings  to  which  you  refer,  I 
look  on  them  as  the  love-likings  of  a  boy,  to  be  passed  into 
and  out  again.  Some  men  (and  some  women)  of  genius 
seem  to  retain  this  youthfulness  for  good  and  all  into  very 
ripe  years.  But  while  the  Lilis  and  Lottes  and  even 
Frederike,  were  themselves  real  human  creatures,  and  each 
had  a  history  of  her  own,  in  part  made  or  marred  perhaps 
by  Goethe — to  him  they  were  as  shadows.  Frau  von  Stein 
was  real,  and  Christiane  Vulpius  was  real  j  no  other  influences 
"went  deep.  Reading  the  facts  of  his  life  as  simply  and 
disinterestedly  as  I  can,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  one  great 
event  for  his  heart  was  his  ideal  ten  years'  devotion  to  Frau 
von  Stein.  Had  he  and  she  known  how  to  come  down  from 
the  heights  steadfastly  and  together,  all  would  have  been 
well,  but  neither  did  know  how,  and  the  inevitable  result 
followed ;  Goethe  found  a  spiritual  comrade  in  Schiller,  and 
for  **a  thing  men  seldom  miss"  he  settled  down  into  the 
domesticities  (in  which  I  think  he  found  much  to  give  him 
happy  repose  for  long)  with  Christiane.  Perhaps  he  never 
saw  anything  absolute  in  life ;  but  the  large  Universe  of 
things  became  his  never-attained  or  attainable  Absolute.  In 
a  somewhat  less  religious  way  it  was  equivalent  to  Spinoza's 
love  of  God. 

I  record  that  by  heroic  endeavours  I  have  struggled  to  the 
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end  of  a  second  book  of  George  Meredith,  **  Diana  of  the 
Crossways."  I  expect  to  work  my  way  through  all  his  books, 
for  there  is  a  sufficient  reward — but  breaking  stones  on  the 
road  is  light  labour  in  comparison  !  He  seems  to  have, 
however,  two  styles,  an  easy  and  a  hard.  In  the  hard,  he 
says  everything  by  eighths,  or  pricks  you  with  thought-rays. 
In  his  easier  style  he  can  tell  a  story.  Very  rarely  do  I  get 
to  the  end  of  a  novel,  though  I  try  a  good  many. 


January  '86.     A  Fragment 

You  raise  in  connection  with  Robert  Browning  a  difficult 
general  question  concerning  the  destruction  of  old  letters.  As 
usual  /  am  twi-minded.  On  the  whole,  I  approve  of  Sir 
Henry  Taylor's  wise  selection  ot  what  was  to  be  left  to 
posterity.  At  times  I  have  had  almost  a  superstitious 
veneration  of  written  words,  as  if  they  were  living  things ; 
and  to  destroy  a  letter  containing  anything  vital,  seemed  like 
diminishing  the  life  of  the  globe.  But  my  experience  brings 
me  far  round  towards  Browning's  and  Tennyson's  and 
Wordsworth's  feeling  on  this  question.  Part  of  what  we 
owe  to  the  world  is  the  exercise  of  our  judgment  in  deter- 
mining what  is  best  to  confide  to  it.  Our  gift  of  good  and 
evil  is  incalculable — every  pulse  and  glance  and  word — yet 
these  know  no  perpetuity.  If  a  letter  be  a  heart-beat  or  a 
glance,  why  should  the  world  assert  a  claim  to  inherit  it — 
otherwise  than  through  its  instant  effect  ?  The  accident  of 
ink  and  paper  confers  no  title  to  perpetuity.  Nor  need  we 
fear  that  the  fountain  of  life  will  run  dry  and  that  men  will 
want  our  little  cisterns.  Each  generation,  new  hearts  will 
beat  and  perhaps  be  none  the  wiser  for  our  old  lore.  One's 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  so  very  fragile  and  need  so  much 
the  interpretation  oi  the  living  person  to  do  them  justice,  that 
they  may  easily  be  misused  and  ruined  and  do  harm  instead 
of  good. 
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And  then  in  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and  lives,  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  papers  will  pass  into  unsuitable  hands. 

Keats'  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne  have  been  pawed  well  by 
the  collector,  have  twice  come  to  the  hammer,  and  are  now 
on  sale  in  a  catalogue.  In  my  box  of  Shelley  papers  are 
sacred  letters,  from  which  I  avert  my  eyes.  One  from 
Peacock's  daughter  to  her  father,  and  one  to  her  lover,  written 
when  she  believed  death  was  at  hand  ;  many  from  Mary  to 
Claire,  containing  painful  passages  of  her  history  which  it 
would  have  been  agony  to  her  to  expose. 

And  here  they  lie  for  the  eye  of  the  curious  collector,  wha 
no  doubt  appraises  their  mercantile  value  according  to  the 
intended  privacy  of  their  contents. 

Like  S.  Francis,  I  could  praise  God  for  my  brother  Fire, 
and  think  cremation  and  a  few  white  ashes  a  noble  close  and 
consummation  for  what  has  been  most  living  and  most  dear. 

And  yet  much  of  the  world's  wealth  lies  in  its  possession 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  dead,  and  in  Publicity  itself  (for  the 
vulgar  cannot  see  what  is  sacred)  there  comes  to  be  a  certain 
privacy  and  a  shrine  made  for  what  is  most  sacred.  No 
voyager  will  ever  really  touch  our  fabled  shores — scarcely 
the  mirage  of  them  will  be  seen.  But  if  so,  why  give  any 
clue  to  our  Atlantic  mystery  ?  And  will  the  world  be  better  ? 
Facts  and  history  often  seem  to  me  mere  bags  of  shadows 
which  darken  and  burden  us  in  our  flight  towards  "  the  only 
permanent  shore  "  (I  am  quoting  Thoreau)  : — 

'•  The  cape  never  rounded  or  wandered  o'er." 

You  see  how  I  muddle  myself  between  fact  and  idea, 
history  and  thought,  and  finally  sanity  prevails  and  I  know 
the  future  is  bound  to  the  past.  And  I  applaud  the  prudence 
and  discretion  of  choosing  what  we  think  best  for  the  world 
and  exercising  a  strict  discretion,  leaning  towards  the  side  of 
leaving  little  rather  than  much.  .  .   . 

I  feel  the  truth  of  what  you  say  about  Handel,  but  some- 

M 
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times  one  escapes  from  the  subtleties  of  one's  unconsciousness 
and  gets  enveloped  in  his  large  force  like  a  vessel  that  has 
been  tacking  and  gets  caught  by  a  tradewind. 

I  -was  of  your  opinion  about  Pachmann,  but  a  second 
hearing  has  altered  my  estimate.  He  has  a  true  delight  in 
exquisite  beauty,  he  is  not  carried  away,  but  infinitely  pleased 
with  his  music.  He  is  king  of  infinite  space  in  a  nutshell — 
boundedly  perfect  :  and  Rubinstein  would,  I  think,  delight  to 
dandle  the  charming  Homunculus  on  his  knee. 

All  good  wishes,  you  know,  went  to  you  before  the  close 
of  January  1st. 

I  must  gird  up  my  loins  and  push  to  the  close  of  my 
long  task  this  Life  of  Shelley. — Truly  yours,  E.  D. 


April  ^th,  1886 

You  could  have  chosen,  dear  friend,  no  possession  ot 
J.  R.  W.'s  to  be  mine  more  entirely  to  my  liking,  than  the 
little  picture  of  "Poets'  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey." ^ 

While  I  am  in  this  world  and  have  any  worldly  goods, 
it  will  be  valued  much  and  cared  for  as  one  of  the  possessions 
I  feel  an  attachment  to. 

Tell  R.  W.  West  that  it  gives  me  for  its  own  sake  much 
pleasure,  representing  his  craftmanship  of  a  different  kind 
from  his  Howth  sketches,  and  telling  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
a  little  space,  about  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
England.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  atom  of  unveracious 
work  in  any  of  his  pictures  I  possess,  though  their  style 
differs  so  widely.  They  have  as  a  common  element  the 
West  fidelity  of  work. 

It  was  the  passing  of  a  cloud  to  find  that  you  were  in  my 
study  and   its  owner  absent,  but    I    reflected  that  you  had 

^  Sketch  by  R.  W.  W.,  given  in  memory  of  J.  R.  W. ,  in  whose  possession 
it  had  been  till  his  death  in  1885. 
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probably  a  longer  and  pleasanter  talk  with  my  wife  than  if  a 
second  person  were  present. 

Mary  gave  me  your  message  about  your  "  having  done 
with  preachments  to  me  on  Goethe."  But  perhaps  I  may 
provoke  you  some  weeks  hence  by  a  sally — and  force  you  to 
fight  for  your  existence  ! — Ever,  dear  friend,  truly,  faithfully 
jours,  E.  D. 

30//^  April  1886 

Since  we  met  after  my  lecture  on  the  19th,  there  has  not 
been  much  to  talk  about,  but  spring  has  been  busy  and  has 
tipped  a  million  buds  with  green  and  deepened  the  chorus 
of  a  thousand  birds. 

To  my  very  sincere  relief  they  of  the  Goethe  Society 
have  elected  Max  Miiller  president.  Had  I  been  chosen, 
I  should  have  accepted  the  office,  but  with  a  sense  of  stress 
and  strain,  and  that  of  being  in  a  position  adverse  to  my 
present  interests.  Two  or  three  years  hence  it  may  be 
otherwise. 

I  want  if  possible  to  postpone  my  visit  to  the  Shelleys 
till  midsummer  ;  I  have  much  collation  to  do  and  I  want  to  do 
it  all  at  a  single  visit. 

They  are  very  kind  at  Boscombe,  but  I  feel  oppressed 
by  the  duty  of  considering  all  Lady  Shelley's  tender 
enthusiasms. 

.  .  .  You  ought  to  know  that  my  heart  and  mind  gave  a 
full  response  to  the  letter  you  wrote  me  about  Goethe.  I 
don't  think  you  will  find  me  unwilling  to  call  wrongdoing 
in  great  folk  by  its  proper  name.  But  I  feel  that  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  be  generous  in  forgiving,  as  well  as 
stern  in  condemning  those  who  have  made  us  all  their 
debtors,  and  I  think  great  men  live  so  much  and  so  deeply 
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that  their  errors  and  sins  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Lear — 
(not  the  King)  writes  : — 

"  There  was  an  old  man  of  Hong  Kong- 
Who  never  did  anything  wrong, 
So  he  lay  on  his  back 
With  his  head  in  a  sack" — 

which  if  David  had  done  he  might  have  been  saved  from 
some  crimes. 

Moreover,  where  we  are  sure  of  a  great  mass  of  high 
humanity  in  a  man,  we  feel  that  there  may  be  all  sorts  of 
elevating  connections  for  what  is  low.  I  will  not  dispute 
your  Britomart-like  sentence  about  the  Roman  Elegies. 
But,  Rome,  and  art,  and  beauty,  really  envelop  all  that 
belongs  to  the  mere  senses,  so  that  what  interests  us  in 
them  is  the  human.  There  are  many  levels  of  sentiment 
between  Christian  chivalry  and  the  sty,  and  Goethe's 
Paganism  I  should  hardly  term  even  voluptuous,  because 
it  is  so  uplifted  to  a  certain  level — not  the  highest — by  the 
vigorous  joys  of  Italy,  art,  and  beauty. 

For  the  delight  in  beauty — sheer  material  beauty,  even 
though  it  be  not  of  a  radiant  spiritual  kind — is  really 
antagonistic  to  brutality,  and  if  it  exist  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  existed  in  Goethe,  leaves  small  play  indeed  tor 
what  is  merely  sensual. 

I  write  from  a  somewhat  remote  memory  of  the  Roman 
Elegies. 

WiNSTEAD,  Temple  Road 
May  \^th,  1886 

You  will  have  known  from  my  silence  that  we  have  not 
gone  to  London.  Lady  Shelley's  niece  Mrs  Scarlett  has 
been  ill  with  measles  in  their  London  lodgings,  where  I 
should  have  worked  hard  had  I  gone  over.  So,  as  I 
neither  want  to  repair  the  errors  of  my  youth  in  not  catching 
measles    at  the  right  time,   by  an  attempt   to  do  so  in   my 
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second  childhood,  nor  to  introduce  my  children  to  the 
pleasures  of  an  ailment  new  to  them,  I  decided  to  postpone 
my  work  on  the  Shelley  MSS.  until  the  summer  vacation ; 
and,  meanwhile,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  fall  tooth  and 
nail  on  what  I  can  do  without  the  said  MSS.,  and  by  very 
close  application,  try  to  be  well  advanced  with  my  work  by 
July.  For  some  days — the  days  of  rain — I  have  been  stupidly 
idle,  nursing  a  cold,  which  is  now  over  and  gone.  On  this 
day  week,  of  last  week,  I  orated,  as  perhaps  you  saw  or 
heard,  at  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Meeting  at  the  Rotunda. 
It  was  an  impressive  spectacle,  so  large  and  heated  a  mass 
of  human  creatures.  It  is  true,  politics  don't  penetrate  to 
my  individual  centres  of  life — but  I  can  throw  myself  into 
a  side  which  seems  the  right  one,  and  play  my  part  as 
vigorously  for  a  while,  as  if  I  were  a  politician — and,  in  fact, 
I  take  a  considerable  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
LTnion,  for  1  feel  that  our  moral  and  intellectual  isolation  and 
provinciality  would  be  increased  by  its  repeal.  I  have  no 
doubt,  too,  that  it  would  precipitate  a  struggle  between 
ultramontanism  and  spiritual  anarchy,  which  would  tend 
to  etface  the  mi-parti  in  which  I  think  truth  and  wisdom 
chiefly  reside. 

My  brother  is  in  Edinburgh.  I  believe  the  Bishopric  will 
be  offered  to  Canon  Liddon ;  if  he  declines,  it  seems  at 
present  as  if  my  brother  would  be  the  favourite  of  the 
clergy. 

Mr  Graves  has  lent  me  Mrs  Ward's  translation  of  Amiel's 
Journal  I  think  it  would  interest  you,  though  it  seems  to 
me  an  exaggeration  to  class  it  among  the  great  books  of  the 
world. 

For  such  a  soul  as  Amiel's,  self-abandonment,  either  by 
passionate  love  of  a  person  or  cause,  or  by  that  Goethean 
death-to-self-concentrated  study  of  something  objective, 
would  have  been  salvation.  To  lose  oneself  in  the  object 
is  in  the  end  to  save  oneself  in  a  way  no  nursing  of  one's 
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soul,  and  singing  sad  songs  to  it,  like  Amiel's,  can  effect.- 
Truly  yours,  E.  D. 


Jutie  2Sth,  1886 

I  do  not  expect  'to  be  able  to  go  to  Bray  to-morrow. 
Since  writing  last  I  have  done  much  to  clear  my  way.  .  ,  . 
There  is,  therefore,  now  attained  what  I  aimed  at — a  clear 
space  for  completing  my  Shelley. 

I  am  divided  between  the  wish  to  go  off  at  once  now  to 
Boscombe,  and  the  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  stay  until 
the  Dublin  elections  are  over.  It  is  a  time  when  a  couple  of 
votes  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
very  desirable  that  I  should  have  made  my  last  gathering  of 
material  and  should  be  at  my  desk,  where  alone  I  can  make 
progress.  I  shall  make  my  stay  at  Boscombe  as  short  as 
possible. 

I  well  remember  the  passage  you  quote  from  Goethe's 
Italian  Journey.  The  portion  of  truth  in  it  I  felt  very 
strongly,  but  I  had  to  supplement  it  by  saying  that  if  instead 
of  an  enervating  resignation,  one  goes  forward  bravely  in 
the  adventure  of  working  out  an  infinite  amount  of  good 
from  one's  permanent  and  limited  environment,  this  may  be 
richer  in  fruit-bearing  results  than  any  that  could  come  from 
seeking  change,  and  may  also  have  as  much  vicissitude  as  a 
mortal  needs.  One  who  tills  his  acre  in  all  weathers,  finds 
sources  of  hope  and  fear  in  every  sunbeam  and  every  shower. 
I  don't  say  I  do  so,  but  in  some  measure  I  do.  The  little 
lessons,  for  example,  which  I  give  my  small  boy,  are  for 
myself  more  valuable  than  they  are  for  him. 

Perhaps  you,  dear  friend,  have  helped  to  make  casual 
changes  and  superficial  interests  no  necessity  for  me. 

But  I  should  like  not  to  err  by  falling  in  love  with  mere 
monotony,  and  I  am,  now  and  again,  ready  for  any  pleasant 
incidents  that  break  the  round  (which  is  not  trivial)  and  the 
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common  task  (which  is  never  really  common).  Mere  for- 
gathering with  chance  acquaintances  never  gave  me  much 
pleasure,  and  this  is  constitutional,  and  less  now  rather  than 
more,  than  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  will  end.  I  never  write  letters  of  a  regulation  length. 
When  I  have  held  hands  with  you  long  enough  to  feel  strong 
and  calm  and  rested  and  happy,  I  let  go  (invisibly  holding 
hands  still). — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

WiNSTEAD 

November  l^h,  1 886 

I  think  with  great  pleasure  of  you,  dearest  friend,  as 
being  away  from  the  malodorous  streets,  in  country  that  has 
brightness  and  beauty  even  in  November,  and  with  kinsfolk 
who  know  and  love  you. 

Hilda  and  I  are  keeping  house  together  this  morning, 
while  the  others  are  at  church.  This  little  damsel  is  a 
wonder  of  unselfishness  and  thoughtfulness,  and  has 
extraordinary  intellectual  accuracy.  Possibly  Essie's  is  a 
nature  with  more  elements  to  be  developed  and  harmonised. 
Dick's  speciality  is  a  genius  for  life,  and  for  dealing  with 
men  and  women.  This  is  marked  in  an  unusual  degree.  He 
is  excessively  inaccurate  in  book-lore,  while  quick  and 
intelligent  in  all  real  affairs. 

On  Friday  night  I  had  an  odd  dream.  After  various 
incantations  a  Magician  announced  to  me  that  my  death  would 
take  place  in  Florence  in  June  or  July,  I  forget  which,  1 895. 
If  I  had  a  choice  of  going  at  that  date  to  Egypt  or  Florence, 
I  was  to  choose  Egypt,  but  I  felt  that  to  make  such  a  choice 
would  be  impossible.  It  caused  me  no  disturbance  of  spirit 
in  my  dream  to  hear  my  fate ;  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that 
in  the  deepest  essentials,  life  has  been  for  me  no  cheat  or 
failure. 

I  got  your  letter  at  Cork,  and  drew  full  content  from  its 
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words.  How  good  it  has  been  that  we  have  known  each 
other  in  deed  and  in  truth — and  how  good  that  we  have 
aided  each  other  to  fulfil  all  the  dear  and  wise  duties  of  our 
lives. 

My  brother  is  with  us  for  a  few  days.  He  wears  his 
honours  gracefully,  and  has  all  the  qualities  to  make  him  a 
good  bishop.  He  has  a  social  gift,  which  /lack,  and  infuses 
a  virtue  into  what  I  impatiently  sever  myself  from,  as  dross 
of  life. 

On  Thursday  night  at  one  o'clock,  I  did  my  last  stroke  of 
work  at  the  Life  of  Shelley.  I  shall  be  able  to  send  you 
sorted  sheets  to-morrow,  but  I  have  had  to  make  a  mystery 
of  the  book  to  almost  everyone  outside  my  study  walls.  So 
please,  '*  be  ignorant  of  the  knowledge "  (I  address  you  as 
Lady  Macbeth)  when  you  return  to  Dublin. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  book  will  be  published  ;  I 
shall  like  to  give  you  a  copy. 

When  I  can  return  to  Goethe,  it  will  be  a  lucky  day,  but 
I  don't  know  that  Goethe's  vastness  will  not  make  me  more 
desirous  to  use  him  for  my  own  life,  than  for  any  literary 
result ;  perhaps  the  best  literary  result  will  in  the  end  come 
in  that  way. 

I  have  lounged  of  late  a  little  among  miscellaneous  books. 
I  read  with  great  interest  his  son's  Life  of  Crabbe,  a  modest, 
faithful  piece  of  work,  and  a  refreshing  change  from  the 
high-strung  life  of  Shelley. 

I  hope  to  get  a  little  more  into  the  country;  the  journey  to 
Cork  feasted  my  eyes  with  autumnal  colour. 

Here  I  end — o  Oeog  /meru  crov,  my  best  friend. — Yours 
truly,  E.  D. 


J  miliary  l^h,  1887 

I  think  it  likely  I  shall  give  my  lectures  in  Edinburgh  at 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April ;  and  probably  about 
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the  same  time  give  the  Manchester  Goethe  Society  a 
discourse, 

I  have  been  going  through  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Corre- 
spondence— I  mean  in  MS.  It  is  substantially  prepared  for 
the  Press  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and  I  reckon  would  make 
two  volumes. 

The  letters  are  interesting  ;  and  H.  T.'s  abound  in  his  high 
worldly  wisdom  which  just  steps  short  of  a  wisdom  higher 
than  that  of  the  world.  There  is  much  in  the  rare  union  in 
his  nature  of  the  poet  with  the  student  of  the  craft  of  living, 
which  interests  me.  But  I  take  to  m.y  heart  more  one  of  his 
correspondents.  Sir  J.  Stephen  (Leslie  Stephen's  father),  who 
unites  the  most  admirable  of  public  servants  with  a  nature 
deeply  religious  in  the  best  sense.  His  "  Essays  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Biography,"  taught  me  when  a  boy  to  find  the  same 
soul  of  goodness  in  Papist,  Puritan,  and  Anglican,  and  since 
then  I  have  read  his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France. 

What  I  shall  say  on  Shelley  to  the  Edinburgh  folk  will  be, 
I  think,  worth  condensing  into  an  essay.  I  view  him  as  a 
type  of  the  emotional  temperament,  who,  instead  of  training 
and  steadying  himself  by  facts  and  life,  with  all  their  lessons 
and  checks  and  control,  seeks  steadiness  in  a  philosophy  of 
abstract  doctrines — the  less  excellent  way  ;  for  the  rigidity 
of  such  a  philosophy  as  Godwin's,  will  not  work  into  life  as 
the  truths  learned  from  real  events  do.  However,  in  spite  of 
himself,  life  also  brought  its  teaching  and  the  doctrinaire 
system  was  dropping  away.  I  want  also  to  show  that  he  was 
not  as  vaporous  as  much  of  his  poetry  is,  since  the  prose 
and  the  poetical  sides  of  him  would  not  work  together  (as 
they  did  with  Wordsworth)  and  so  he  reserved  his  poetry  for 
visions,  pure  emotions  or  philosophical  abstractions  and 
imagery,  while  there  was  a  very  sensible  prose  side  of  the 
man  in  contact  with  actual  life  ;  and  this  would  probably  have 
been  sustained  by  the  Greek  movement,  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion   and    the    Reform     Bill,    and     the     subsequent    liberal 
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measures,  so  that  I  don't  think  Shelley  at  forty  or  fifty  would 
have  been  a  disillusioned  dreamer ;  nor  would  he  have 
undergone  such  a  change  as  Wordsworth  did  when  he  lost 
courage  and  opposed — in  his  own  noble  way — the  movement 
of  his  age. 

Many  little  things  hang  upon  me   which   must   be  done. 
Examinations  and  lectures  are  at   hand  also. — Yours  truly^ 

E.  D. 


February  l^th,  1 887 

Your  gift  of  the  little  water-colour  drawing  of  Shelley's 
grave  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and  it  is  liked  by  every- 
one who  looks  at  it.  The  colour  is  very  pleasing  and  the 
record  of  fact  has  the  kind  of  "  Dichtimg''''  and  "  WahrheiV^ 
which  no  photograph  can  have. 

I  have  of  late  done  too  much  and  too  many  things,  and  I 
find  the  result  is  an  occasional  want  of  precision  and  sure- 
footed ness  in  details,  while  my  general  power  as  a  crafts- 
man has  grown ;  I  must  keep  a  closer  watch  on  little 
things.  .   .  . 

'•  Sir  Percival  "  I  could  not  get  through.  A  soft  quagmire 
of  sentiment  under  a  mist  is  an  uncomfortable  place  to  get 
stuck  in,  so  I  ran  and  escaped  !  Browning  I  read  with 
satisfaction.  Even  when  he  scourges  me  with  his  terrible 
verse,  I  feel  that  a  strong  hand  holds  the  lash.  But 
many  of  his  later  poems  seem  designed  to  bring  the 
reader  to  a  certain  point  in  his  argument ;  and  such  poems  I 
do  not  care  to  return  to  again  and  again.  It  seems  as  if 
when  you  had  once  got  his  result,  you  had  no  need  of  the 
whole  work  and  ought  rather  to  go  and  apply  his  truth  to 
life.  I  never  feel  that  I  have  really  deprived  a  poem  of 
Wordsworth's  of  interest  by  understanding  it.  Nor  do  I 
feel  this  of  such  early  poems  of  Browning's  as  '*  By  the 
Fireside,*'  or  "  Saul." 
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I  have  read  no  book  lately  with  so  much  affection  as 
Sensier's  "  Life  of  Millet,"  the  painter  of  "  The  Sower,"  such 
deep  humanity  and  such  deep  genius  tor  art,  and  so  much 
trial  and  sadness ;  and  the  illustrations  give  one  much  to 
brood  over. 

You  must  some  time  tell  me  whether  you  ever  met  a 
Miss  Arabella  Shore.  She  sent  me  a  very  interesting 
(though  not  skilfully  written)  paper  on  "  Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  in  which  she  connects  the  maniac's  utterances 
with  Shelley's  troubles  with  Harriet.  I  believe  she  is  quite 
right.  I  don't  know  whether  any  review  will  have  it. — 
Always  truly  yours,  E.  D. 

March  20th,  1887 

My  visit  to  Cork  was  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  one,  though 
the  day  I  travelled  down  was  a  greyer  day  than  you  had 
supposed.  I  went  second  class,  and  my  only  companion  was 
another  gentleman  in  the  drapery  line,  travelling  for  a  house 
in  Nottingham.  (We  held  sweet  converse  on  the  subject  of 
frillings.)  I  found  my  father  wonderfully  well.  On  going 
bedwards  the  glow  on  my  bedroom  windows  made  me  aware 
of  some  great  fire,  and  as  I  am  a  young  fellow  under  fifty, 
and  my  bedroom  was  on  the  ground  floor,  I  leaped  out  at  the 
window,  and  ran  down  to  town,  where  there  was  a  very 
superb  spectacle,  witnessed  by  a  large  crowd  in  the  fine 
February  night,  with  a  high  south  wind  blowing.  When  I 
had  satiated  my  eyes,  I  came  back,  and  burglariously  re- 
entered my  room. 

Next  day  I  visited 

My  only  other  point  of  special  interest  in  Cork  was  a 
visit  to  a  really  wonderful  collection  of  Irish  and  other 
antiquities  belonging  to  a  learned  saddler  Mr  Day. 

I  have  not  much  sense  of  relic-worship,  but  it  did  feel 
strange   to  hold  in  my  hand  the  veritable  bronze  sword,  a 
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lovely  piece  of  work,  of  some  fierce  old  Pagan ;  and  I  looked 
through  a  collection  of  over  a  hundred  rings  with  posies 
Inscribed  in  the  inner  circle,  "Love  for  ever,"  "Not  a 
truer  00  alive,"  "  Knitte  in  One  by  God  alone,"  and  such  like, 
feeling  that  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  death 
had  been  at  play  about  the  contents  of  this  little  cabinet. 
If  there  wasn't  very  much  of  invention  and  originality  in  the 
mottoes,  it  seemed  to  me  so  much  the  better,  for  the  great 
common  affections  have  always  much  the  same  old  words  to 
say,  "God  for  me  appointed  Thee,"  "In  constancie  we 
live  and  die,"  "  United  Hearts  death  only  parts,"  were  not 
too  commonplace  for  me,  nor  "  Let  virtue  be  guide  to  thee" 
too  moral.  One  was  original  and  as  obscure  as  an  oracle, 
"  If  not,  how  then,"  but  it  may  have  been  an  oracle  of  joy  ? 

Mr  Day  told  me  much  about  the  history  of  Irish  silver- 
smith work,  and  showed  me  many  noble  specimens,  and  I 
thought  how  much  more  pleasure  your  brother  John  would 
have  had  in  them  than  I. 

Edinburgh 
April  lA^th,  1887 

Letters  dated  from  various  places  in  Ireland,  England, 
Wales,  have  gone  from  me  to  you,  but  this  I  think  is  the  first 
Scotch  letter. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  I  left  home  and  watched  the 
«nds  of  sunset  burn  down  on  the  Dublin  hills  and  saw  Howth 
dark  in  the  sunlight  from  the  ship's  deck. 

I  slept  at  Chester  and  came  on  quietly  here  next  day.  In 
the  evening  there  was  a  dinner  at  Sir  W.  Munro's  (Principal 
of  the  University),  at  which  an  ugly  little  Indian  Prince  was 
the  chief  guest.  He,  too,  was  to  get  an  LL.D.  next  day.  I 
sat  between  Professor  Masson,  a  genial  old  Scotchman,  and 
a  Professor  Momerie  of  King's  Coll.,  London.  My  chief 
impression  was,  that  dinners  in  North  Britain  are  very  like 
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dinners  elsewhere,  and  that  the  human  male  is  much  the  same 
in  the  latitudes  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Dublin. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  reception  at  which  the  human 
female  swarmed  after  her  fashion,  and  a  large  hall  and  stair- 
case presented  a  bright  and  animated  spectacle.  It  remains 
only  a  "Dream  of  Fair  Women"  for  me,  there  being  no 
centre  to  the  moving  phantasms  to  send  live  pulses  of  joy 
through  the  shadows  to  heart  and  brain.  But  the  good 
Scotch  folk  were  as  kind  as  strangers  can  be. 

On  Wednesday  the  graduation  ceremony,  a  long  affair,^ 
began  at  9.30.  When  the  critical  moment  came,  the  honoured 
victim  stood  facing  the  Principal,  who  held  a  big  round  cap 
(said  by  persons  possessed  of  abundant  faith  to  have  been 
George  Buchanan's),  while  his  praises  were  pronounced  in 
English  by  the  Professor  of  Laws,  before  a  large  audience. 
Then  he  stepped  forward,  the  Principal  held  the  magic  cap 
over  his  head,  admitted  him  in  a  few  English  words  and  to 
the  sound  of  applause,  and  the  deed  was  done,  or  nearly 
done,  for  the  janitor  had  also  to  slip  a  hood  over  the  new 
Doctor's  neck,  and  later  the  Doctor  had  to  tip  the  janitor 
with  the  smallest  gold  coin. 

Like  a  wise  man  I  have  never  bought  a  Dublin  Doctor's 
gown  ;  and  like  a  wise  man  I  borrowed  one,  hideous  pink  and 
scarlet,  over  which  the  Edinburgh  hood,  blue  and  black,  also 
borrowed,  produced  a  pleasing  combination  of  colours.  A 
long,  long  address  from  Professor  Eraser  (editor  and 
biographer  of  Berkeley),  followed,  after  which  it  would  have 
been  right  to  march  to  St  Giles'  and  hear  a  musical  service 
and  hour-long  sermon  ;  but  I  watched  for  a  quiet  moment, 
and  took  to  my  heels,  for  two  "at  homes"  and  a  dinner 
lay  before  me,  and  the  flesh  was  weak.  The  day  ended 
with  a  wheel  coming  off'  our  cab  as  we  drove  home  about 
1 1  p.m.  and  a  run  through  murky  miry  streets  in  search  of 
another  cab. 

Since  then  I  have  been  quietly  at   work  as  if  I  were  at 
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home — preparing  Examination  papers  and  making  a  lecture 
from  Emerson,  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  April  27.  I 
had  often  read  Emerson  and  been  struck  by  memorable 
sentences,  but  suddenly  one  morning  the  unity  of  his  thought 
leapt  out  on  me,  and  everything  fell  into  position.  To 
exhibit  how  all  his  best  writing  is  an  application  to  life  of  this 
one  idea  is  my  sole  purpose. 

Many  busy  days  lie  before  me  on  my  return  next  Thursday. 
The  Fortnightly  Review  wants  a  long  article  on  Victorian 
Literature  for  the  June  number. 

On  Tuesday  morning   early  I   go   to  Manchester,  where 

my  address   is  .     Should   you    be   disposed   to  write 

a  line  to  me  (and  how  welcome  a  sight  of  your  handwriting 
is  to  me  you  scarcely  know — or  know  in  part). 

MONTENOTTE,    CoRK 
August  22nd,  1887 

You  see  I  have  carried  out  my  plan  so  far,  I  am  still  ia 
the  land  of  the  lotus-eater,  and  I  begin  to  grow  a  little 
impatient  of  lotus, 

I  gave  a  hearty  response  to  the  warnings  of  your  last 
letter,  and  I  think  them  based  on  a  true  notion  of  the  life 
spiritual.  Still,  there  is  a  kind  of  equanimity  which  is  better 
than  the  lyrical  fluctuations  of  youth,  a  kind  higher  than 
that  which  comes  from  the  balancings  of  the  many  things  in 
the  life  and  mind  of  a  middle-aged  man.  Even  this  statical 
balance  I  do  not  despise.  A  boy  has  so  clear  a  space  that  he 
can  give  himself  up  to  one  impulse  in  the  surrounding 
solitude.  A  man  of  genius  may  do  this  too,  but  often  he 
does  it  at  the  expense  of  his  total  character  and  to  the  injury 
of  those  near  to  him ;  witness  the  lives  all  awry  of  many 
men  of  genius  who  will  not  attend  to  the  balances  and 
compensations.  But  the  higher  equanimity  is  the  dynamical, 
as  if  God  had  poised  a  soul  and  then  flung  it  forward  as  a 
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flaming  spear  against  the  mark.  The  hiss  of  the  spear  in 
mid-air  is  hardly  a  lyric  cry,  but  rather  the  cry  of  the  doer 
of  an  epic  deed.  That  kind  of  equanimity  comes  of  faith. 
How  much  less  Shelley  would  have  wailed  and  been  en- 
raptured in  verse  if  he  had  had  this  steadfastness  of  motion  ! 
And  part  of  the  "throwing  aside  every  weight"  may  be 
the  throwing  aside  of  discontents  which  are  not  divine,  and 
the  cheerful  acquiescence  in  a  great  part  of  the  circumstance 
of  life — Gideon  and  Barak  and  those  other  fine  fellows 
no  doubt  conquered  circumstance  and  discovered  new  and 
romantic  ways.  And  to  be  a  Christian  when  the  Epistle 
"was  written  was  a  high  romantic  affair.  But  how  modestly 
the  writer  puts  it  all.  Those  great  heroes — are  our  witnesses 
compassing  us  about  in  the  heavens,  and  what  do  they 
expect  of  us  ?  That  we  should  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us  ! — not  a  race  of  our  own  choosing — but 
the  race  set  before  us. 

October  l^th,  1 887 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  going  to  Devonshire.  I 
shall  wish  for  a  very  bright  close  to  October  and  as  much 
brightness  as  may  be  in  the  November  days,  while  you  are 
in  that  most  delightful  of  Southern  counties. 

I  am  in  the  middle  of  Examinations,  going  round  in  the 
usual  mill.  Nothing  noticeable  or  notable  has  happened 
since  we  met,  and  my  reading  has  been  only  a  pleasant  form 
of  idleness.  Having  long  been  narrowed  by  the  work  I 
had  to  give  myself  up  to,  I  rather  enjoyed  this  rambling  and 
sauntering  as  luck  led  among  books.  It  would  be  a  long 
list  if  I  named  all  those  I  have  dipped  into. 

Certainly  the  book  which  most  impressed  me  amongst 
those  I  read  this  year  is  Tolstoi's  "  Peace  and  War." 
Though  you  were  disappointed  with  Tolstoi's  "Katia,"  you 
must  experiment  on  this  far  greater  book.  /  am  not 
disappointed  at  ^o«r  being  disappointed  with  "  Katia."     Your 
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rejections  seem  to  me  often  right  in  you,  when  they  would 
be  wrong  in  myseU.  When  I  tend  to  become  a  marsh,  I 
like  to  see  you  llowing  a  strong  current  between  your  rocks. 
(I  don't  like  the  ease  with  which  I  spread  into  stagnant 
shallowness.)  It  is,  of  course,  part  of  my  business  to  take 
an  interest  in  things  I  do  not  care  about.  Besides  what 
pleases  or  deeply  moves  my  soul,  I  have  a  curiosity  about 
everything  human,  everything  at  least  that  shapes  itself  in 
literature,  and,  as  an  entomologist  can  peep  for  an  hour 
through  a  microscope  at  a  beetle,  I  can  peep  disinterestedly 
at  any  kind  of  human  male  or  female,  if  he  or  she  be  pinned 
under  the  object-glass.  Then  comes  a  time  when  my  soul 
awakens  and  I  reject  what  does  not  subserve  its  needs ;  but  I 
have  a  kind  of  faith  (and  it  needs  faith)  that  something  has 
been  gained  for  my  best  self  during  the  hours  of  what  seems 
purposeless  curiosity  and  weak  sympathy  ;  and  that  I  am  the 
better  for  you  in  consequence  of  such  hours. 

But_)w/  would  not  be  so  good  for  me  if  you  took  an  interest 
in  what  you  didn't  care  about.  .  .  .  And  to  return  to  "Katia," 
this  is  not  intended  as  an  apology  for  my  liking  it,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  book  worth  liking. 

"Peace  and  War"  has  also  rather  a  tame  ending  for  an 
epic,  but  foiled  purposes  and  tame  results  are  a  big  piece  of 
life,  and  the  half  interesting  people  were  among  the  most 
interesting  because  they  make  up  so  great  a  part  of  the  human 
race,  and  their  happiness  or  sorrow  is  the  bulk  of  that  at  any 
time  upon  the  globe. 

Some  of  my  time  goes  in  preparing  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
letters  for  the  press.  It  is  a  work  which  suits  me  well  when 
I  want  nothing  exhausting  through  excitement. 

Although  we  have  not  properly  compared  notes  about  the 
Manchester  pictures,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  thought 
that  you  have  seen  them  as  well  as  I. 

Some  time  while  you  are  in  England  you  will  send  me  a 
letter,  I  suppose,  to  say  how  you  fare. 
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If  the  days  should  be  chill  and  dripping,  feel  that  some 
sunshine  and  warmth  sent  over  from  Ireland  is  there  to 
envelop  you.     And  so,  dear  friend,  good-bye. 

February  2nd,  1 888 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  assume  will  please  you  as  it  gives 
me  some  pleasure — that  the  Council  of  the  English  Goethe 
Society  unanimously  elected  me  President  in  succession  to 
Max  Miiller  at  their  last  meeting  and  that  I  have  said  **  volo 
episcopari."  This  will  oblige  me  to  give  an  address  in 
London  in  June  '88  and  June  '89 — and  I  believe  I  have  no 
further  duties.  But  I  feel  an  episcopal  person,  and  think  of 
getting  an  apron  and  knee-breeches  !  and  I  am  glad,  daughter, 
that  you  are  one  of  the  souls  confided  to  my  charge  ! 

I  have  to  set  to  work  with  all  speed  to  try  to  produce  a 
paper  for  the  next  Fortnightly.  They  want  me  to  write 
on  the  "English  Literature  of  the  Universities"  question, 
and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  find  something  to  say. 

This  month's  National  Review  contains  a  light,  bright  paper 
by  Alfred  Austin  flicking  Matt.  Arnold  for  his  paper  on 
Shelley.  I  think  highly  of  Austin  as  a  poet,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  mind  doesn't  go  more  with  Matt,  than  with 
Alfred  in  this  discussion. 

Perhaps  you  are  right  in  saying  that  I  ought  to  have 
dated  my  essays.  Perhaps  I  didn't  want  to  become  historical 
(and  a  part  of  ancient  history),  but  you  will  see  that  I  have 
given  hints  as  to  the  antiquity  of  two  or  three  essays. 

It  is  rather  appalling  to  see  how  many  reams  of  paper  I 
have  covered  before  my  forty-fifth  year  is  ended,  and  yet  it 
has  been  all  uphill  work,  and  no  one  loves  so  much  as  I  to 
loaf  and  invite  my  soul.  .   .  . — Yours  truly,  E.  D. 

June  4//?,  1888 

I  am  just  setting  about  my  Goethe  Society  address. 

I  think  of  writing  a  Goethe  in  Italy,  with  the  intention  of 

N 
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bringing  out  a  notion  that  it  was  in  Italy  first  that  the  two 
sides  of  Goethe's  nature,  the  imaginative  and  emotional  side  ; 
and  the  intellectual  and  self-controlling,  and  regulative  side, 
got  into  harmony. 

The  meeting  in  London  will  be  the  last  week  in  June.  I 
expect  it  will  be  a  little  company — for  not  many  people  care 
for  Goethe. 

I  am  now  quite  convinced  that  no  one  can  write  a  contri- 
bution of  the  first  order  to  the  criticism  of  any  literature 
except  one's  own.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  be  either  deep 
enough,  or  wide  enough.  The  only  words  that  vibrate 
through  all  our  nerves  are  English  words.  And  the  only 
literature  we  can  know  at  once  widely  and  minutely  is 
English  literature.  One  is  always  in  leading  strings  in  a 
foreign  literature.  I  will,  therefore,  not  give  years  to  any 
book  on  Goethe,  but  I  may  write  out  a  piece  of  my  own  mind 
in  connection  with  him  during  some  months.  Now  that  I 
return  to  Goethe,  I  feel  perhaps  more  truly  his  greatness, 
because  I  feel  his  limits.  I  think  there  would  be  some  truth 
in  calling  him  the  greatest  modern  possessor  of  mental 
property ;  and  a  benevolent  user  of  such  property.  But 
there  is  something  intellectually  bourgeois  in  such  a  concep- 
tion. He  is  the  great  and  successful  merchant  in  things  of 
the  mind.  But  one  wants  also  the  chivalrous  type,  and  I 
can't  think  of  Goethe  devoting  himself  to  annihilation  for  an 
idea  or  a  person.  It  would  have  been  bad  for  us  ail  if  he 
were  to  do  this  instead  of  actively  sacrificing  himself  by  his 
daily  service. 

But  /could  any  day  blot  myself  out  of  existence  for  any 
idea  I  believed  fully  in,  or  any  person  I  cared  entirely  for, 
(and  the  world  wouldn't  be  much  the  poorer  for  my  loss). 
So  thus  I  gain  my  freedom  from  Goethe,  essential  freedom, 
while  yet  I  shall  use  him  as  my  great  Exemplar  in  so  far  as 
I  am  a  merchant,  which  I  am  in  my  own  small  way. 
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Our  lucky  meetings  served  in  some  degree  to  take  the 
place  of  letters,  and  just  now  I  am  too  busy  to  write  much, 
but  this  ran  off  my  pen. — Ever,  dear  friend,  yours  truly, 

E.  D. 

April  20//6,  1890 
I  have  heard  through  friends  of  the  Dean's  state  of  health 
and  I  feel  that  the  real  sorrow  is  that  one  can  hardly  wish 
length  of  life  for  him.  Meantime  it  is  a  wearing  time  for 
you,  but  a  good  deal  of  wear  and  tear  is  in  the  bond  ;  at 
least  I  have  found  it  so.  .  .  .  We,  Mary  and  I,  expect  to  go 
to  Cork  to-morrow.  My  father  is  fairly  well.  There  are 
hours  even  when  he  is  quite  bright,  and  his  mind  continues 
quite  clear  even  though  his  strength  has  declined. 

I  expect  to  get  some  pleasure  from  my  visit  to  Cork.  I 
shall  not  be  idle  while  there,  for  I  have  let  slide  an  essay 
promised  to  a  certain  "  Elizabethan  Society"  connected  with 
Toynbee  Hall,  and  I  must  work  at  it  while  in  Cork.  The 
subject  is  John  Dowie,  inside  whose  harsh  rind  I  have  pene- 
trated, but  I  doubt  that  it  was  worth  the  labour.  I  mean 
while  a  •*  Divine  Comedy "  and  an  "  Odyssey "  and  other 
great  treasures  are  accessible.     However  it  had  to  be  done. 

In  spite  of  doing  much  work,  including  a  longish  intro- 
duction to  the  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare,  I  have  read  a  good 
deal  this  year.  I  felt  it  dutiful  to  follow  the  multitude  in 
reading  Ibsen,  and  indeed  I  found  him  very  interesting.  I 
could  say  a  good  deal  about  Ibsen  and  about  Tolstoi  if  I  were 
in  the  mood  for  talking,  and  about  how  I  stand  away  from  the 
Ibsen  methods  which  dip  down  on  life  to  get  at  its  roots  and 
cannot  see  the  truth  in  subtle  vital  leaf  and  flower.  When  I 
read  a  play  of  Ibsen,  I  can  always  cure  myself  of  Radicalism 
by  some  sentence  of  Burke's:  his  conception  of  reality  and 
truth  is  so  much  richer  and  more  vital.  Yet  as  a  protest 
against  sham  and  lifeless  convention,  I  find  Ibsen  very 
powerful  and  rousing. — Yours  truly,  E,  D. 
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In  The  Via  Appia 

(i  Appian  Way,  Dublin) 

October  6th,  1 89 1 

I  am  inclined,  dearest  E.  D.  "W.,  to  go  so  far  as  recklessly 
to  risk  not  one  penny,  but  twopence  and  a  halfpenny,  on  the 
chance  of  a  minute's  talk  with  you.  If  my  poor  sheet  of 
paper  goes  running  along  the  illimitable  maze  of  German 
hotels,  at  least  I  shall  have  stretched  out  both  arms  to  you 
across  the  void. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  got  your  news  from  the  **  Boden 
See."  I  think  I  once  had  a  sight  of  it  myself.  It  is  very 
good  that  your  eyes  have  been  filled  with  colour  and  sun- 
light, even  though  there  is  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  inner 
woman.  .   .  . 

I  was  at  Royal  Marine  Terrace,  Bray,  yesterday.  My 
sister  has  taken  that  house  for  a  year.  It  did  me  good  to  see 
that  instead  of  further  decline  since  the  spring,  she  has  gained 
some  ground,  looks  a  little  less  like  a  Hindoo  Ghost,  and  is 
cheerful. 

The  sea  was  romping  and  tumbling  under  a  gale  which  had 
been  tossing  the  clouds  and  the  boughs  since  morning.  I 
see  I  have  undesignedly  told  you  what  I  look  at  as  I  sit  in 
my  new  room.  At  this  moment  I  see  nothing  from  one 
window  but  apple  trees  on  a  background  of  elms — and 
beyond  and  above  both,  blue  sky  and  white  clouds  sailing. 
You  have  told  me  there  is  much  virtue  in  an  apple  tree.  It 
is  so  in  spring  as  well  as  in  autumn.  The  flower  and  fruit 
all  tell  one  of  a  kind  mother  Earth  and  there  is  play  in  the 
branches  for  wind  and  sunshine.  In  this  new  room  I  can 
perambulate — a  trick  which  helps  me  sometimes.  I  shall  be 
less  of  a  cynic  in  my  tub,  and  more  of  a  peripatetic  philos- 
opher. I  have  at  my  elbow  a  revolving  bookstand  in  which 
at  present  many  Wordsworths  wheel  and  whirl.     My  walls 
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are  covered  with  books.  A  handsome  old  mahogany  book- 
case which  I  picked  up  very  cheap  quite  fills  one  wall.  Over 
my  fire-place  hang  some  of  your  brother's  (R.  W.  West's) 
pictures,  and  the  little  drawing  of  Shelley's  grave.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds'  Mrs  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  the  Venus 
of  Milos,  serve  as  types  of  what  is  noblest  in  the  Eternal 
feminine.  I  have  an  old  escritoire  of  my  father's  to  my  right. 
The  only  thing  I  miss  in  my  room  is  the  full  stream  of 
sunshine  which  a  south  window  gives,  but  it  is  a  bright 
room. 

I  am  about  to  make  an  effort  to  get  abreast  of  a  number  of 
younger  French  writers  who  are  producing  work  of  much 
interest.  I  have  rather  fallen  into  the  rear,  and  I  want  to 
keep  in  touch  with  youth.  It  has  been  a  happiness  to  me  to 
have  heard  from  you  as  often  as  I  have  done.  You  are  very 
good  to  your  old  friend.  E.  D. 

I  Appian  Way 
November  22nd,  1 89 1 

I  heard  of  your  arrival,  which  I  had  anticipated  from  your 
last  letter.  Whenever  you  call  here  to  see  our  household,  I 
hope  I  may  be  at  home ;  not  that  I  have  anything  to  say  to 
you,  but  it  would  be  nice  to  see  you.  Whenever  you  come 
you  must  put  on  roseate  glasses,  and  see  this  new  villa  on  the 
Roman  road  through  those  glasses.  When  once  we  step 
inside  the  door  there  is  a  good  deal  to  like.  At  present  the 
bare  brown  branches  seen  from  my  study  windows  are  a 
pleasant  sight  against  the  sky.  If  I  see  next  spring  the 
apple  trees  in  blossom  it  will  be  still  better.  Best  of  all,  there 
is  that  in  my  life  which  makes  these  pleasant  accessories  of 
existence  by  no  means  essentials.  But  I  preached  sermons 
enough  on  that  "  one  thing  needful  "  long  ago  in  my  little  old 
book  of  verse,  and  all  that  Time  does  is  to  prove  that  it  shall 
not  be  taken  away,  which  is  a  happy  fruit  of  experience.  I  have 
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lately  had  some  secondary  satisfactions,  too,  in  the  kindness  of 
old  College  pupils,  and  the  friendliness  of  my  present  students. 
I  had  feared  that  as  I  grew  old,  the  gap  between  them  and  me 
might  widen  j  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  fact. — Always, 
dear  E.  D.  W.,  most  truly  yours,  E.  D. 

P.S. — Yes,  I  wish  you  were  spending  the  winter  in  Rome. 
But  why  must  you  always  travel  in  the  flesh  ?  What  a 
sensual  wretch  a  woman  is  !  You  know  how  /  trudge  in 
and  out  of  College,  but  I  make  tracks  in  spiritland.  Why 
should  not  you  decide  to  voyage  while  the  body  waits  at 
Bray  .''  Why  not  shape  a  course  with  strong  volition  (not 
Browning,  for  he  is  trampled  into  mire  by  a  herd  of  young 
women),  but  some  spiritual  province  ?  or  qualify  yourself  for 
Rome,  or  learn  Spain  by  heart,  which  I  desire  to  see  for 
many  reasons,  and  not  least  because  once  again  this  year  I 
found  comfort  and  joy  in  the  noble  Don  Quixote  (a 
perverse  creature  Ruskin  is,  to  find  that  sweet,  glad,  sad, 
chivalrous,  playful,  human  book,  melancholy  !).  I  know  that 
to  make  tracks  alone  is  a  little  hard,  and  a  little  cheerless, 
but  it  is  a  tonic.  However,  one  must  take  one's  own  best 
way,  not  another's. 

And  now,  "  dear,  near  and  true,"  good-bye. — Yours,  E.  D. 

I  Appian  Way 

April  2Sth,  1892 

It  is  very  happy  to  think  of  you  in  your  own  house,  and 
with   sunlight  and    sky    and  sea-winds  about  you    [Kilross, 

Dalkey]. 

Herr,  lass  dir  gefallen 
Dieses  kleine  Haus, 
Grossere  kann  mann  bauen, 
Mehr  kommt  nicht  heraus. 

If  you  wander  away,  as  I  hope  you  may,  still  it  is  good  to 
think  that  you  wander  not  like  a  leaf,  but  like  a  bird.     Your 
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kind  thought  of  giving  us  a  holiday  by  the  sea,  is  worth  a 
good  deal  in  itself,  and  may  even,  if  circumstances  enjoin,  be 
made  a  reality.  I  say  "  Yes  "  at  least,  in  imagination  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Time,  Perhaps  I  might  become  the  bio- 
grapher of  both  1  Edge  and  Shelley. 

My  days  are  as  a  weaver's  shuttle,  and  the  web  is  a  mass 
of  notes  on  Wordsworth  which  I  think  can  never  be  printed. 
It  is  a  love-folly  of  the  extremest  kind.  I  spend  happy 
hours  in  doing  the  driest-as-dust  mechanical  work.  Such 
associations  of  love  and  joy  gathered  about  Wordsworth's 
poetry ;  I  know  it  is  useless  and  foolish,  but  it  is  an  innocent 
kind  of  madness,  and  I  indulge  it  for  the  happiness  of  being 
with  what  I  love.  Only  I  am  troubled  by  the  sense  of  much 
else  to  be  done,  and  the  need  of  speed  caused  by  my  illness. 
I  receive  extraordinary  help  from  a  new  acquaintance  of 
whom  I  will  tell  you  sometime — one  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
whose  knowledge  is  more  minute  and  exact  even  than  my 
own.  At  present  I  do  nothing  else  all  day,  and  this 
infinitely  tedious  work  seems  to  agree  with  me. 

The  pear  trees  in  the  garden  are  now  in  full  blossom,  and 
the  small  birds  are  rifling  the  buds  and  blossoms.  The 
apples  come  later.  You  know  this  Appian  Way  house  is  not 
my  ideal,  but  I  have  acquired  the  art  of  extracting  some 
good  out  of  things  that  are  second-best.  I  often  walk  to 
Merrion  and  see  Howth,  and  when  the  sea  is  at  its  happiest, 
that  place  is  good  for  sense  and  spirit.  Moreover,  now  the 
evening  sun  enters  my  study  and  makes  some  dramatic 
incidents  in  what  is  usually  rather  a  monotony  of  light 
without  play. 

I  see  post  hour  is  at  hand,  and,  moreover,  I  have  nothing 
very  particular  to  say. 

Yes,  I  find  I  have.  I  noticed  in  one  of  Goethe's  letters  the 
illogical    superlative    ^^  meine    Einzigste,^^     I    could    not    help 

*  Edge,  old  "  West  "  gardener,  known  to  the  world  through  H.  H.  We«t'» 
"  Edgiana." 
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annexing  the    word   for   certain   mental  uses  of  my   own. 
— Truly  yours,  E.  D. 


St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford 
June  22nd,  1 892 

I  went  to  Belfast  for  Dr  Macgill's  funeral  on  Friday  morn- 
ing and  met  my  brother  there.  There  was  a  gathering  of  old 
Presbyterian  ministers,  one  eighty-seven  years  old,  to  follow 
their  brother  (and  "  Father,"  as  he  was  styled)  to  the  grave- 
All  great  pillars  of  the  Church,  some  grim-looking,  some 
kindly,  and  one  old  pillar  tottered  and  his  voice  broke  in 
speaking.     All  touching  enough,  and  I  saw  my  sister's  grave. 

Then  we  visited  the  Ulster  Convention  structure  and 
admired  the  teeth  and  tail  of  the  British  Lion. 

I  did  not  cross  on  Sunday  evening.  I  brought  my  brother 
to  Dublin,  and  stayed  with  him.  I  crossed  yesterday  morn- 
ing in  sunshine,  delightful  morning.     Miss  Balfour  on  board. 

On  arriving  in  London  I  had  a  wonderful  evening,  seeing 
under  the  best  condition  (a  stall  in  the  second  row)  Sara 
Bernhardt  in  the  *'  Dame  aux  Camelias."  An  astonishing 
being,  a  species  in  herself,  probably  Lilith,  Adam's  first  wife, 
simulating  womanhood  most  marvellously.  "La  dame"  is, 
as  you  know,  an  excitable,  fragile  representative  of  the  tribe 
"  harlot,"  but  she  is  caught  by  a  true  passion,  sacrifices  it 
for  her  lover's  good,  and  dies,  but  not  until  he  discovers 
that  she  has  been  true  to  him.  Out  of  such  mangled 
material  the  actress  created  a  wonderful  piece  of  nature 
turned  out,  acting  with  every  fibre  of  her  body  and  all  her 
soul,  and  stirring  one  with  her  marvellous  voice ;  she  wrought 
all  her  effects  without  once  over-stepping  the  modesty  of 
nature. 

Yesterday  I  saw  all  the  picture  galleries  in  London — in 
two  hours — the  Guildhall  collection  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
contained  many  old  friends.  Hunt's,  Rossetti's,  Millais,  Burne 
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Jones.  (Some  Millais  I  remembered  some  thirty  years 
ago.) 

Last  night  Mr  Gwynn  dined.  My  host  is  so  good  and 
kind.  Mrs  Moore  and  her  children  are  bright  and  charming. 
I  shall  presently  be  be-doctored  for  the  fourth  time,  and  can 
proudly  add  to  my  name  LL.D.,  D.Lit.  (Dub,),  Hon.  LL.D. 
(Edin.),  Hon.  D.C.Li.  (Oxon),  besides  the  Diploma  F.O.S. 
(Friend  of  Alley  Sloper),  which  I  received  from  the  bulbous- 
nosed  Alley  Sloper,  with  the  honour,  I  am  told,  of  a 
portrait  on  the  fourth  page. 

(Well,  I  got  a  degree  from  you  which  I  value  more  than 
all  the  rest  put  together.) — Always  truly  yours,  E.  D. 


I  hope  to  return  to-night,  and  possibly  may  speak  at  the 
Convention  (in  Dublin). 

P.iS. — Yes  I  lecture  here  on  August  5th.  The  devil 
sometimes  inspires  !  There  are  lectures  given  here  on  the 
Renaissance,  and  I  undertook  to  lecture  on  Elizabethan 
Romance — of  which  I  know  little,  and  about  which  I  haven't 
a  new  idea. 

The  Shelley  monument  by  Onslow  Ford  will  be  unveiled 
at  University  College  on  August  4th.  I  have  no  wish  to  be 
present. 

In  October  I  may  have  to  be  in  London  to  give  an  address 
to  the  Goethe  Society — they  again  elected  me  President, 
and  I  didn't  like  to  refuse. 

This  morning  I  go  to  see  Dr  Hill  the  Johnson  Scholar. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from  an  early  visit  to 
the  English  Lakes,  when  he  gave  Mary  and  me  his  good  hot 
tea  just  as  we  entered  Buttermere  wet  and  tired. 

Yesterday  I  saw  Mrs  Woods  (Esther  Vanhomrigh)  and  her 
husband.  She  is  ghostly  in  her  fragility,  but  I  believe  not 
at  all  as  delicate  as  she  looks. 
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KiLROss,  Dalkey 
August  nth,  1892 

My  Dear  Friend, 

The  last  few  days  have  been  most  delightful  here. 
The  sea  and  the  sky  and  the  hills  playing  their  part  in  the 
drama  at  its  best,  and  the  moon  at  night  concluding  the 
whole  with  beauty. 

I  believe  it  is  planned  by  the  household  that  we  remain 
your  guests  for  another  week.  Our  fifth  week  since  we 
entered  Kilross. 

It  has  been  a  happy  spell  of  holiday.  Mary  has  had  great 
enjoyment.  We  were  yesterday  on  the  Obelisk  Hill,  and  the 
breadth  and  beauty  of  prospect  liberated  one's  senses  and 
spirits. 

As  to  the  kind  plan  you  have  suggested  for  our  coming 
again  in  September,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible,  several 
causes  combining  to  that  result.  To-day  has  been  radiant. 
No  Mourne  Mountains  visible  ;  but  purple  racing  shadows  on 
a  blue  sea.  I  have  got  great  enjoyment  daily  from  the  seat 
on  the  rock. 

Kilross,  Dalkey 

August  l^th,  1892 
Dear  Lady  Kilross, 

(That  is  a  very  nice  aristocratic  title  and  suits  the  owner 
of  a  castle  or  abbey  once  "  belonging  to  the  Danes  of  old."  ^) 
I  think  my  long  immersement  in  my  bedroom  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  has  added  much  to  the  feeling  of  enlarge- 
ment the  sea  and  sky  have  given  me  here. 

1  Part  of  E.  D.W.'s  cottage,  Kilross,  had  a  queer  ecclesiastical  offset,  in  which 
Edge,  ex-gardener  and  gatekeeper  of  the  Deanery,  St  Patrick's,  lived  as  a  sort 
of  henchman  to  E.  D.  W.  Jumbled  evermore  in  his  brain  were  the  Danes, 
the  Northern  invaders  of  old,  and  the  ecclesiastical  <'Decani  "  (Deans  =  Danes) 

his  old  master's  predecessors — at  the  Cathedral.    He  said  of  Kilross,  "I'd 

accuse  it  to  be  »ome  ould  place  o'  devocion  belonging  to  the  Danes  of  former 
times," 
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To-day  was  an  interesting  day  overhead  and  seawards — 
some  thunder,  scudding  clouds,  purple  shadows,  vivid  green 
patches  of  water,  a  rainbow,  a  weather-gall,  beautiful  play  of 
mist  and  sunshine. 

Beautiful  as  the  Wicklow  prospect  is,  somehow  the  other 
has  less  the  power  of  enclosing  me  with  beauty,  and  lets  me 
away  further  into  the  remote  and  the  invisible,  the  may  he's 
and  might  have  been's.i 

I  don't  discover  the  gaps  in  the  civilisation  of  Kilross.  I 
suppose  it  is  so  pleasant  partly  because  it  is  so  civilised ;  but 
I  like  the  granite  which  thrusts  itself  up  and  the  bits  of  furze 
as  much  as  I  do  its  civilisation. 

Let  us  not  breathe  a  word  about  next  year.  Fate  has 
such  ears.  Let  us  be  glad  we  have  had  some  good  hours, 
and,  as  I  said,  quietly  rise  with  our  winnings. 

There  is  some  granite  in  life,  but  such  sands  of  circum- 
stances— such  sands.   .   .  . 

If  I  were  Lady  Kilross,  and  were  to  make  my  "registrations" 
selfishly,  I'd  go  visit  my  friends  at  dull  and  dim  seasons, 
when  Nature  is  brooding  and  cowering,  and  I'd  enjoy  my 
territory  when  she  is  like  a  bride  or  a  mother. 

Yet  I,  too,  have  some  faint  notion  that  it  is  pleasant  to  give. 


Tuesday  morning. 
Wet    but   warm.     I   hope    it    will    clear,  for  our  N- 


visitors  will  soon  exhaust  indoor  topics  and  are  we  to  sit 
glaring  in  silence  ? 

The  barometer  has  run  up  after  Sunday's  fall  and 
Wordsworth  says  that  hope  is  a  duty. 

I  am  in  the  Kilross  study.  I  have  been  virtuous  in  rising 
since  I  came  here.     Always  up  at  seven,  and  generally  awake 

^  The  southward  view  from  Kilross  gives  the  Wicklow  Hills  across  the 
bay  ;  the  northward  gives,  over  the  sea,  the  Howth  peninsula  ;  and  remoter, 
on  clear  days,  the  range  of  Mourne  Mountains. 
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much    before    that.       These    morning    hours    have     been 
particularly  enjoyable. — Yours  truly,  E.D. 

I  Appian  Way,  Dublin 
September  idth,  1 892 

Hester  and  I  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant  little  stay  at 
the  De  Vescis  at  Abbeyleix.  My  former  acquaintance  of 
Bournemouth,  Baron  Von  HUgel,  is  a  most  interesting  and 
a  most  sweet-natured  man,  a  distinguished  Biblical  scholar, 
a  Catholic  of  the  best  type,  and  a  man  who  has  had  many 
interesting  acquaintances.  His  wife,  a  sister  of  Lord 
Pembroke's,  and  his  three  girls  were  there,  and  in  their 
several  ways  were  pleasant.  I  felt  the  charm  of  the  amiable, 
scholarly  Catholic  much,  and  we  found  that  we  had  many 
interests  in  common.  When  he  discovered  that  I  am  a 
lover  of  St  John  of  the  Cross,  he  must  have  had  hopes  of 
my  possible  reformation;  and,  indeed,  I  have  thoughts  of 
going  to  my  priest  at  Donnybrook  and  saying  to  him,  "  I 
have  faith  only  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  I  can  give 
obedience,  and  I  want  to  try  if  through  obedience  I  can 
grow  as  beautiful  of  soul  as  Fried  von  Hugel.  Will  you 
receive  me  ?  By  and  by,  faith  may  come  in  larger  measure 
through  obedience."  It  would  be  a  curious  experience 
which  a  nineteenth-century  Jacques  ought  to  undergo,  and 
you  know  I  have  enough  of  Proteus  in  me  to  turn  into  water 
next  day  and  slip  out  of  my  Catholic  manacles  and  gyves. 

The  long  wet  day  went  through  very  well.  I  had  proofs 
to  read,  and  we  looked  through  Italian  and  Sicilian  pictures. 
Hester  played  a  good  deal,  and  1  got  beaten  at  chess  and 
won  at  whist.  Next  day  was  radiant,  and  the  autumnal 
woods  were  solemnly  bright  and  a  little  serenely  sad. 

I  believe  you  are  right  in  your  comparison  between 
*'  Hypatia  "  and  "  ThaYs,"  but  the  comparison  can  only  be  a 
contrast.     Kingsley  is  a  believer  almost  truculently  in  earnest. 
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and  Anatole  France  is  a  charming  sceptic.  Of  course,  the 
whole  story  is  a  play  of  that  kind  of  superficial  sympathy 
with  the  creeds  and  their  exponents  which  complete 
Renanism  engenders,  and  Anatole  France  is  the  flower  of 
literary  Renanism,  His  criticisms  are  most  pleasant  playing 
with  ideas,  and  professedly  of  no  other  value  than  personal 
and  subjective  impressions  can  have ;  but  he  does  believe  in 
the  humanities.  He  has  no  end  of  culture  of  a  kind,  and 
more  scholarship  than  he  would  think  it  graceful  to  confess 
(though,  of  course,  incomparably  less  than  his  master). 
Another  story  of  his  "  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard"  is 
very  pretty,  and  has  that  gentle  humour  of  the  sceptic 
caressing  all  human  infirmities  including  his  own.  But,  of 
course,  a  belief  of  any  kind  carries  one  into  human  nature 
and  has  that  in  common  with  great  art,  that  it  reaches  toward 
the  centre. 

Only,  sometimes  Kingsley  is  not  quite  enough  in  earnest 
to  forget  the  duty  of  being  in  earnest.  And  as  soon  as 
anyone  proclaims  the  duty  of  being  in  earnest  it  becomes 
necessary  to  assert  the  rights  of  frivolity.  Wherever  I  find 
a  gospel,  I  intend  to  "  wear  it  lightly,  like  the  fruit  that  in 
our  winter  woodland  looks — a  flower,"  to  which,  however, 
I  haven't  attained  yet ;  for  I  wear  my  Wordsworth  at  present 
heavily,  like  a  turnip  or  a  mangold-wurzel. 

On  Saturday  I  forsook  him,  and  read  once  again  **  Athalie" 
at  a  sitting,  and  I  am  not  out  of  its  charm  yet.  It  certainly 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  things  in  the  world,  and  yet  not 
"faultily  faultless  and  splendidly  null."  Grace  and  passion 
in  one  are  rare  outside  Greek  literature  and  art,  but  Racine 
had  the  secret. — Ever  yours,  E.  D. 
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(£.  D.  in  some  of  the  letters  in  this  book  speaks  of  his  desire  to  -write  a  poem  on  an 
incident  in  S.  Teresa's  life.  (See  especially  pp.  64  and  65.)  This  beginning  of  the 
poem— never  finished— -was  given  in  MS.  to  E.  D.   W.  some  forty  years  ago.) 

THE  NUN'S  PRIESTi 

Gone :  yet  these  eyes  will  look  on  her  once  more, 

In  that  deep  Easter  dawning,  when  the  Judge 

Approves  her,  ere  He  turn  to  pardon  me. 

Her  work  in  me  is  wrought :    I  need  her  not 

Until  the  new  life  come,  and  the  new  needs ; 

So  somewhat  of  the  travail  of  her  soul 

She  has  seen,  nor  will  be  quite  unsatisfied 

Nor  stayed  in  perfect  zeal  of  rescuing 

Or  enterprise  of  larger  scope.     My  will 

Was  set  to  take  whatever  God  would  grant 

In  this  last  hour,  and  I  refrained  to  ask 

For  special  deathward  gifts :   yet  I  am  blessed 

With  great  calm  light,  and  very  softly  lean. 

As  one  whose  step  is  firm,  upon  the  staff 

Her  faithful  word  has  given.     The  praise  be  thine, 

Jesu —  be  thine,  sufficing  comforter. 

Mother  and  Virgin,  woman  born  for  help, 

Merciful  and  immaculate  and  strong. 

And  I  attain  to  die.      I  did  not  know 
One  can  have  done  with  earth  and  stand  aloof 
Ere  the  breath  cease.      It  ever  was  my  fear 
That  when  this  hour  arrived,  old  hours  of  sin 
Would  climb  from  the  abyss  like  vapours  blear 
And  gather  back  my  soul  into  the  dream 
And  mingle  true  with  false,  and  false  with  true, 
Till  I  should  lose  sure  footing  on  the  steep 
Incline  to  death.     All  lies  behind  me  clear 
Quite  still,  and  I  am  perfect  in  each  fact. 

\Thh  is  the  beginning  of  the  intended  S.   Teresa  poem,  and  nearly, 
though  not  quite,  succeeds  in  rendering,  as  far  as  it  goes,  such  an  idea  as 
I  want  to  express — at  least  it  seems  to  myself  to  do  so.~\ — (E.   D.) 
^  [/  haven  t  thought  of  the  right  name  yet.  ]  — (E.  D. ) 


Ill  less  than  a  month  after  the  latest  letter  here  ^iven,  the  happiness 
of  E.  D.'i  home  ivas  Iroken  by  a  crushing  sorroiu  {^October  Zlst,  1892), 
ivhollii  unexpected. 

Thrte  years  of  loneliness  folloived. 
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